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Newspaper  Rotogravure  Marks 
Silver  Jubilee  With  Gains 


Linage  Resuming  Recovery  Trend . . .  Gravure's 
Growth  Since  Ochs  Introduced  It  in  1914 
.  .  .  Converts  Advertisers  to  Dailies 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


NEWSPAPER  gravure  printing,  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  this  year,  may  eclipse  its  past  achievements 
ituring  its  second  quarter  century  of  service  to  advertisers  and 
;  readers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  the  advent  of 
iaily  rotogravure,  long  predicted  and  currently  rumored,  ac- 
tjrding  to  some  experts  in  this  field. 

Since  expert  opinion  is  divided  on  like  success.  Rotogravure  has  been  in- 
fte  imminence  of  roto’s  application  to  strumental  in  bringing  many  adver- 
fcily  newspapers,  however,  conjecture  tisers  into  newspapers  during  its  first 
this  exciting  prospect  can  be  25  years  by  its  repeated  demonstra- 
k.ihed  aside  for  consideration  of  tions  of  the  basic  pulling  power  of 
h  gibles  at  this  memorable  milestone,  newspaper  advertising. 

!ie  silver  jubilee  year  is  one  of  real  The  first  U.  S.  newspaper  to  install 
bilatiun  because  gravure  advertis-  in  its  own  plant  a  successful  gravure 
I  is  helping  to  commemorate  the  printing  outfit  imported  from  Ger- 
ent  with  remarkable  linage  gains,  many  was  the  New  York  Times, 
0“  color  rotogravure,  younger  though  the  Cleveland  Leader,  Phila- 
‘ber  of  this  aristocrat  of  the  news-  delphia  Public  Ledger,  Boston  Herald 
iper  family,  gradually  is  gaining  and  Chicago  Tribune  were  close  in 
•  uer  acceptance  by  advertisers  be-  the  race  for  the  first  regular  use  of 
of  technical  advances  made  in  “this  exquisite  process,”  according  to 
Try  recent  years.  an  article  in  the  special  gravure  sec- 

Roto  advertising  for  the  first  ten  tion  of  the  Annual  Sunday  Newspaper 
i-aths  of  1939  is  8.8%  ahead  of  the  Number  of  Editor  &  Publisher  pub- 
^tal  for  the  comparable  1938  period,  lished  Oct.  27,  1917.  The  32-page 
^*^6  totaled  9,604,018,  against  8,828,-  E  &  P  gravure  section  signalized  the 
m  increase  of  775,814  lines  for  entrance  into  practical  newspaper  ser- 
ten  months  of  1938,  ac-  vice  of  the  gravure  printing  process, 
trying  to  Kimberly-Clark  Corpora-  which  had  been  applied  to  some  25 
statistics.  National  increased  Sunday  newspapers  of  American  cities 
•  lor  1  27.1%,  offsetting  a  within  three  years, 

g.  ''  t°ss  in  local  totaling  532,052  Although  the  first  rotogravure  sec- 


Roto  Linage  Figures, 


1925  to  1939 

War 

Local 

Nation.-il 

Total 

1925  . 

5.615.477 

8,942,943 

14.558,420 

1926  . 

7,669,898 

10,296,592 

17.966,490 

1927  . 

7.747,460 

12,104.325 

19,851,785 

1928  . 

8,631 ,608 

12,084,936 

20,716,544 

1929  . 

9,716,460 

11,727,723 

21,444.183 

1930  . 

8.131,542 

9,011,764 

17,143.306 

1931  . 

6.448.295 

5,522.270 

11,970,565 

1932  . 

2,983,417 

3,134.126 

6,117,543 

1933  . 

2,639.958 

3,632,702 

6,272,660 

1934  . 

2,858,415 

3,794.292 

6,652.707 

1935  . 

3,335,539 

4,478.477 

7,814,016 

1936  . 

4,318.131 

6,468,993 

10,787,124 

1937  . 

4,757.013 

7,893.209 

12,650,222 

19.18 . 

5,085.942 

5,895,209 

10,981,151 

1939  {1st  10 

nuinthb)  . 

2.888,306 

5,327,732 

9,604,018 

jiim  gravure  advertising  total,  rep-  was  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
increase  over  tlie  Sunday  issue  by  the  late  Adolph  S. 
s'  383  total  for  the  1938  period.  Ochs,  then  publisher  of  the  Times. 
Wvtrtliinq  Patrons  Rewarded  The  World  War  provided  a  splendid 
is  exactly  25  years  ago  this  fall  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
•at  advertisers  were  introduced  to  news  pictures,  and  the  future  of  roto- 
beautiful  newspaper  baby  which  gravure  was  assured  by  its  circulation 
5®  been  christened  “Rotogravure.”  success. 

2-^?,  ^  the  infant  to  their  Prior  to  the  advent  of  its  gravure 

J-.f  ®®tediately,  but  not  many  section  as  a  regular  Simday  feature, 
W‘.  elapsed  before  they  came  Simday  circulation  of  the  Times  lagged 
their  gifts  of  linage  that  about  100,000  behind  the  daily  aver- 
^  V  built  its  bone  and  sinew,  age.  Within  a  few  years  Simday  sales 
P^h'ons  of  its  infancy  and  their  were  approximately  100,000  ahead  of 
*->  5aor8  in  later  years  Rotogravure  the  daily  average,  and  Mr.  Ochs  at- 
■(^^“Tded  with  advertising  re-  tributed  the  increase  in  large  part  to 
■  And  since  nothing  succeeds  the  introduction  of  rotogravure. 


Today  rotogravure  appears  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  in  62  Saturday  and  Sunday 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  investment 
in  gravure  and  colorgravure  plants 
runs  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Only  10  U.  S.  newspapers  operate 
their  own  plants,  and  three  of  these 
publish  the  roto  sections  of  other 
dailies.  Three  Canadian  papers  also 
print  their  own  gravure  sections. 

It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  correct  to  speak  of  rotogravure 
as  a  high-speed  process,  suitable  for 
use  by  newspapers.  Gravure  presses 
in  the  past  have  run  at  speeds  much 
slower  than  even  the  older  style  black 
and  white  news  presses,  and  this  slow¬ 
ness  was  long  a  chief  deterrent  to  the 
more  general  use  of  rotogravure.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  more  newspapers  do 
not  operate  their  own  gravure  plants 
is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
necessary  to  prepare  the  cylinders 
from  which  rotogravure  is  printed. 
It,  likewise,  has  been  slow  and  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  being  mostly  handwork,  was 
very  expensive. 

Recently,  however,  a  great  many  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  in  roto  equip¬ 
ment,  presses  and  in  ink  for  higher 
speed  presses.  The  process  has,  in 
effect,  been  simplified,  more  mechan¬ 
ized  and  speeds  in  printing  gravure 
which  have  heretofore  been  consid¬ 
ered  impossible  are  now  realities. 


The  great  majority  of  newspaper 
rotogravure  sections  are  and  always 
have  been  published  by  commercial 
firms  specializing  in  gravure  print¬ 
ing. 

Largest  of  these  is  Alco  Gravure  Co., 
of  which  John  Sterling  is  president. 
Alco  publishes  roto  supplements  reg¬ 
ularly  for  25  papers  in  five  plants 
located  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Art  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  which  Frederick  D.  Murphy 
is  president,  maintains  plants  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  This  firm  prints 
the  gravure  sections  used  in  14 
papers.  Neo  Gravure  Company, 
which  has  done  the  New  York  Times’ 
roto  work  since  the  Times  discon¬ 
tinued  its  own  gravure  plant  in  1936, 
prints  roto  sections  cf  five  other 
papers  in  its  New  York  and  Chicago 
plants.  Neo  is  headed  by  John  F. 
Cuneo  and  is  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.  Several 
smaller  gravure  firms  also  print  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  sections. 

Graves  Recalls  Pioneer  Days 
The  humble  beginnings  of  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  rotogravure  were  re¬ 
called  this  week  by  Charles  M.  Graves, 
organizer  and  general  manager  of 
Wide  World  Photos,  who  was  roto 
editor  of  the  Times  from  1914  to  1938. 
Mr.  Graves,  previously  day  assistant 
to  Carr  Van  Anda,  managing  editor, 
on  Jan.  1,  1914  swapped  jobs  with 
Ralph  Graves,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
picture  section  printed  in  half-tone, 
and  later  in  the  year  became  roto¬ 
gravure  editor. 

The  Times’  first  rotogravure  section 
of  April  5,  1914,  contained  eight  pages 
and  reproduced  37  pictures  from  the 
famous  Altman  art  collection.  The 
section  contained  no  advertising.  The 
following  Sunday  four  pages  of  roto 
appeared  with  17  photographs  of  the 
Holy  Land  taken  during  Lent  of  that 
year.  There  was  still  no  advertising. 

Advertisers  were  not  long,  however, 
in  realizing  the  many  advantages 
rotogravure  gives  them.  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  April  26  a  full  page  was  used 
by  the  W.  A.  Hathaway  Company  a 
New  York  furniture  house  that  still 
advertises  in  the  Times.  The  next 
issue.  May  3,  found  30  advertisers  in 
the  roto  section. 

“By  early  spring  of  the  following 
year  advertisers  often  phoned  saying 
that  if  they  couldn’t  go  into  the  roto 
section  they  wouldn’t  go  in  at  all,” 
Mr.  Graves  recalled.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Ochs  decided  to  get  enough  presses 
to  print  eight  pages  regularly  and  drop 
the  eight  page  half-tone  picture  sec¬ 
tion,  around  which  the  roto  supple¬ 
ment  had  been  folded  by  specially 
constructed  machines  during  the  ex¬ 
perimental  period. 

Charles  F.  Hart,  who  recently  be- 
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came  mechanical  superintendent  em¬ 
eritus  of  the  Times,  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  development  of 
rotogravure  by  that  newspaper. 
Charles  Glassford  was  foreman  of  the 
roto  pressroom  when  Mr.  Hart  suc¬ 
ceeded  W.  E.  Wines,  now  manager  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department,  in 
1914. 

As  circulation  and  advertising  lin¬ 
age  grew  steadily,  the  original  presses 
from  Germany  became  too  slow — 2,500 
four-page  sections  an  hour  was  their 
best  speed,  according  to  Mr.  Graves. 
The  German  presses  were  supplanted 
in  the  spring  of  1917  by  four  Amer¬ 
ican-made  presses,  developed  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  which  in  1912  had  con¬ 
structed  the  first  monotone  roto- 
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gravure  press  attachment  for  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  Sun,  however,  did 
not  continue  its  roto  section. 

The  Times’  Hoe  presses  attained  a 
speed  of  6,000  copies  an  hour  on  a  16- 
page  issue.  They  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  the  high-speed  roto¬ 
gravure  and  colorgravure  presses  of 
today  which  turn  out  16-page  roto 
sections  with  multi-color  pages  at 
capacity  rates  ranging  up  to  40,000 
copies  per  hour. 

Dr.  Edward  Mertens,  of  Freiburg, 
Germany,  a  chemist,  is  credited  with 
having  constructed  the  first  practical 
newspaper  gravure  outfit  for  the  Fret- 
burger  Zeitung.  "nie  “father  of  U.  S. 
rotogravure”  was  the  late  Julius  Her¬ 
man,  president  of  Sackett  and  Wil¬ 
helms  Company,  Brooklyn  lithograph¬ 
ers,  who  had  interestedly  watched  the 
Mertens  experiments,  purchased  the 
American  rights  and  introduced  the 
process  into  newspaper  service  in  this 
country. 

Herman  Interested  Ochs 

“Before  I  installed  the  New  York 
Times  equipment,”  Mr.  Herman  said 
in  an  interview  published  in  the 
E  &  P  special  gravure  section  in  1917, 
'T  had  made  nine  visits  to  Germany, 
and  had  seen  there  the  inventions  of 
Dr.  Mertens  highly  developed  in  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  use.  I  interviewed 
many  publishers  of  the  United  States 
before  I  finally  interested  Mr.  Ochs 
in  the  process  as  a  practical  feature. 

“Long  before  the  war  German  news¬ 
papers  were  using  gravure  on  regular 
news  print  stock,  and  were  getting 
excellent  results.  There  was  also  in 
use  a  press  attachment  by  means  of 
which  gravure  pictures  were  repro¬ 
duced  on  news  sheets,  printed  by 
ordinary  processes,  and  the  publishers 
were  getting  pictures  to  press  in  three 
or  four  hours  and  running  off  editions 
at  the  rate  of  12,000  per  hour. 

“The  name  ‘rotogravure’  was  coined 
from  the  names  of  the  Rotophot  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Berlin,  and  the  Photogravure 
Company,  of  Cologne,  which  two  con¬ 
cerns  consolidated  and  took  up  the 
Mertens  inventions.” 

According  to  Mr.  Herman,  the  first 
“rotogravure”  press  installation  in  this 
country  was  in  the  printing  office  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Dayton,  O.,  in  1910.  That  press  came 
to  this  country  from  Germany,  via 
England. 

“The  first  newspaper  installation,” 


Mr.  Herman  continued,  “was  at  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Times.  Soon 
thereafter  installations  were  made  for 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader,  Boston  Herald  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

“We  are  now  printing  at  the  average 
rate  of  5,000  eight-page  sections  per 
hour  in  this  country.  Much  greater 
speed  is  possible.  The  future  is  highly 
promising.” 

Webendorfer  in  Field  Early 

J.  F.  Webendorfer,  now  president  of 
Webendorfer-Wills,  American  Type 
Founders  subsidiary,  began  to  build 
rotogravure  presses  in  this  country 
when  the  World  War  stopped  importa¬ 
tion  of  presses  from  Germany.  He 
employed  Karl  Klisch’s  basic  idea 
of  creating  tones  by  varying  depths  in 
the  etching  and  adapted  this  to  high¬ 
speed,  web-fed  production.  Mr. 
Webendorfer  and  Alco  Gravure,  Inc., 
now  the  largest  commercial  gravure 
printer  in  the  U.  S.,  devised  numerous 
improvements  in  press  structure  and 
put  folders  on  the  machines  which 
gradually  speeded  up  production  from 
2,500  eight-page  sheets  an  hour  flat 
to  10,000  an  hour  folded. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
Chicago,  built  its  first  roto-press  at¬ 
tachment  in  1915  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  ’The  order  consisted  of  a 
combination  folder  and  delivery 
mechanism,  as  well  as  one  plate  wide 
printing  couple,  complete  with  inking 
arrangement  for  use  with  an  intaglio 
press  operating  in  the  plant  of  the 
Tribune.  The  function  of  the  printing 
couple  was  to  print  various  names  on 
the  head  and  bottom  of  the  quarter 
and  half-page  size  products. 

The  first  Goss  roto  press  was  built 
in  1920  for  the  Tribune,  consisting  of 
two  single  width  color  rotogravure 
presses;  each  press  composed  of  five 
regular  and  one  super-imposed  re¬ 
versible  units.  Since  then,  Goss  has 
built  a  total  of  155  rotogravure  units, 
of  which  44  were  supplied  with  the 
old  standard  open  type  fountains,  the 
remaining  imits  having  the  latest 
totally  enclosed  fountains. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  built  its  first  graviu«  machines — 
sheet  fed  devices  for  job  printing 
plants — about  1911.  Scott’s  first  roto 
press,  in  three  units,  was  built  in  1926 
for  the  Detroit  News. 

Multicolor  gravure  had  its  inception 
in  June,  1923,  when  Neo  Gravure  be¬ 
gan  to  print  a  foxu-color  rotor  section 
for  the  New  York  Sunday  World. 
’The  press  was  imported  from  Germany 
and  the  process  was  called  tinto- 
gravure. 

In  1924  Adolph  Weiss  invented  a 
sealed  ink  foimtain,  which  stepped  up 
grawire  press  speed  tremendously. 
By  retarding  the  evaporation  of  ii^ 
before  it  reached  the  paper,  the  Weiss 
Fountain  permitted  the  use  of  more 
volatile,  faster  drying  ink,  which  was 
shot  upon  the  cylinder.  Weiss’  inven- 
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tion  was  acquired  by  Alco  Gravure, 
which  formed  Speedry  Gravure,  Inc., 
and  Alco  began  to  equip  its  presses 
with  the  Weiss  Fountain  in  1932. 
Speedry  licensed  the  fountain  in  this 
country  to  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Weiss-Speedry  recently  was  sold  to 
the  Chambon  Corporation  of  Gar¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Predictions  Borne  Out 

Thus  were  Mr.  Herman’s  predictions 
of  greater  roto  press  speeds  borne  out 
and  the  future  of  gravure  still  is 
“highly  promising”  because  of  recent 
technical  advances,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  obtained  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
from  several  leaders  in  this  field. 

According  to  Len  S.  Pinover,  vice- 
president  of  Intaglio  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  305  East  46th  Street,  New  York, 
which  has  in  a  large  measure  been 
responsible  for  the  greater  uniformity 
of  roto  printing  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  has  answered  the  problem  of 
the  agency  as  a  centralization  point 
for  copy,  rotogravure  has  made  greater 
strides  since  1930  than  any  other 
printing  process  during  a  10-year  span. 

“Fine  color  reproduction  has  given 
newspapers  a  new  dress,”  said  Mr. 
Pinover.  “It  has  given  them  some¬ 
thing  to  fight  radio. 

“Only  four  or  five  years  ago  most 
printing  plants  running  colorgravure 
demanded  special  copy.  Today  we 
take  copy  in  pieces  and  not  special 
copy  for  rotogravure,  but  copy  that  is 
used  for  any  photoengraver  for  any 
other  method  of  printing.  In  photog¬ 
raphy  cameras  have  been  improved  by 
manufactxirers  but  the  greatest  step 
forward  has  been  dry  plate  manufac¬ 
turers  who  manufacture  a  dry  plate 
that  gives  us  greater  speed  and  truer 
color  rendition. 

“If  a  photoengraver  can  achieve  good 
reproductions,  it  can  be  done  in  roto 
or  colorgravure.  Retouchers  have 
learned  in  the  last  few  years  to  allow 
the  negatives  to  do  part  of  the  job  and 
we  are  always  striving  to  get  away 
from  the  faking  as  much  as  possible. 
’That  doesn’t  mean  that  we  do  no  re¬ 
touching  on  our  plates — because  we 
do — ^but  we  try  to,  wherever  possible, 
to  help  instead  of  hinder  the  negatives. 

New  Method  Trues  Cyliuder 

“Carbon  has  been  brought  to  a  point 
where,  I  am  told  by  the  majority  of 
plants  running  colorgravure,  it  is  bel- 
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ter  than  ever  before.  Only  recently 
we  have  shipped  carbons  of  advertise, 
ments  to  Philadelphia  and  to  one  or 
two  plants  out  West  and  in  some  cases 
this  carbon  was  not  laid  on  the  cylin. 
der  and  etched  until  four  or  five  days 
after  it  was  printed,  and  the  printing 
result  has  not  suffered  one  iota. 

“The  greatest  progress  that  gravure 
has  made  here  is  with  the  birth  of  the 
Ballard  Method.  From  the  old  type  oi 
solid  cylinders,  that  were  polished 
down  each  time  and  we  were  never 
sure  whether  the  circumference,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  color  of  each  cylinder 
was  the  same  has  come  this  method  of 
Ballard  plates  and  we  now  have  a  set 
of  cylinders  absolutely  true  in  circum¬ 
ference  which  most  naturally  tends  for 
better  register.  The  manufacturers 
and  scientists  are  working  on  sleeves 
and  shells  of  flat  copper  which  they 
eventually  hope  can  be  bent  around 
the  cylinder  the  same  as  is  done  in 
letterpress  today  with  electrotypes  and 
stereotypes.  I’ll  grant  that  this  hasn't 
been  perfected  but  it  is  the  future 
printing  method  for  gravure.” 

[Advices  from  Eurone  and  England 
report  elimination  of  the  Ballard  Shell 
and  a  return  to  a  solid  copper  cylin¬ 
der  which  is  deplated  electrically 
until  the  used  printing  design  is  re¬ 
moved  and  then  replated  to  slightly 
oversize.  The  excess  stock  is  removed 
by  a  German  lathe  using  a  diamond 
turning  tool  whicli  burnishes  the  cyl¬ 
inder  in  the  same  operation,  saving 
the  polishing  time.  The  diamond  tool 
maintains  correct  size  across  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  eliminates  precision  grinding 
cost  necessary  with  Ballard  Shell.] 
Clock  Controlled  Etch 

“Etching,  as  you  know,  has  been 
strictly  human  for  these  many  years 
and  up  until  the  time  that  the  New 
York  News’  Duitgen  Method  came 
along  there  was  no  etching  method 
that  was  in  any  way  mechanical.  Con¬ 
ventional  gravure  is  all  left  to  the 
human  eye,  but  with  the  advent  of  the 
halftone  we  have  an  etch  that  is  dod 
controlled  and  becomes  more  median- 
ical,”  Mr.  Pinover  continued. 

“Today,  with  the  advent  of  the  higli 
speed  inks,  we  have  enclosed  foun¬ 
tains  and  the  greatest  contribution 
to  gravure  from  the  ink  industry  his 
been  the  discovery  of  film  forming 
materials  enabling  printer  to  n* 
presses  at  web  speed  of  1,000  feet  ptr 
minute  as  against  300  to  400  feet  per 
minute  in  the  past. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  halftone  for 
the  last  year  and  one-half  has  proven 
to  be  the  greatest  step  forward  in  the 
gravure  industry  in  Ae  last  25  years 
I  am  talking  now,  of  course,  of  the 
only  one  that  has  proved  its  success 
Although  it  is  true  there  are  some¬ 
thing  like  60  halftone  patents  that  have 
been  issued,  there  is  only  one  that  has 
stood  up  imder  actual  production  and 
that,  of  course,  is  the  News  Duitgen 
Halftone  Method  invented  by  Arthur 
Duitgen  of  the  New  York  News.  It 
brings  to  gravure  the  greater  mechan¬ 
ical  method  which  it  needs  and  tak« 
a  good  deal  of  the  humanness  out  of  it 
Rather  than  get  too  technical,  I  woi^ 
like  to  mention  that  the  New  York 
News  has  been  running  halftone  now 
for  over  a  year  and  a  half  and  I  know 
personally  that  increased  linage  d 
color  has  resulted  only  because  of  the 
fine  reproduction  the  New  York  Nc*‘ 
has  been  getting  which  is  due  entirely 
to  the  News  Duitgen  Halftone 
Method.” 

Lusty  Industry,  Says  Dultg** 

Mr.  Duitgen,  taking  a  look 
future  of  gravure  printing,  told  M’’ 
TOR  &  Publisher: 

“We  can  only  look  into  the  fu^ 
of  gravure  if  one  examines  j 

has  already  been  accomplished, 
we  judge  by  our  experience  olj^ 
past  ten  years,  this  transition  peft* 
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gravure  emerge  from  its  infancy 
■  a  lusty  industry. 

"Within  this  time  we  saw  the  intro- 
ction  of  high-speed  inks,  enclosed 
fountains,  high-speed  presses  cap- 
;  of  forty  thousand  papers  per 
ir  improved  plate  making  methods, 
-erein  the  half-tone  screen  was 
;'ied  to  gravure,  which  assured  a 
■■  more  faithful  reproduction  of  full 
lor  for  editorial  and  advertising 
i:er;  a  better  printing  plate  with 
mudi  longer  printing  life. 

■The  personnel  of  the  various  grav- 
•f  plants  has  kept  in  step  with  the 
r-eral  advance  of  the  industry,  but 
s  nie  thought  will  have  to  be  given 
I  training  men  against  the  day,  which 
t  not  very  far  away,  when  the  demand 
[  r  help  will  far  exceed  the  available 
t-oply. 

Today  gravure  compares  favorably 
s  j  any  of  the  other  graphic  arts  in 
;  th  monotone  and  color.  There  is, 
*ever,  one  fault  in  gravure  which 
e  writer  is  quite  confident  will  be 
ved  in  the  coming  year.  This  prob- 
n  is  the  inability  of  the  printing 
to  maintain  register.  Once  this 

Color  Koto's  Growth 
Since  1937  Shown 

-low  color  rotogravure  linage  has 
grown  in  the  last  three  years  is 
fjwn  in  the  following  month-by- 
r.jnth  report  from  Kimberly-Clark: 


1937 

1938 

1939 

..  66.777 

95.631 

139,756 

iruar)'  , 

..  76,176 

114.232 

113,884 

..  69.740 

165,995 

196,179 

. 

..  53.744 

125,376 

163.391 

..  93,104 

134.930 

141.596 

. 

. .  63.042 

122,899 

110.391 

..  52,536 

34,394 

75,423 

... 

..  60,571 

53.211 

73,153 

;'«iber  . 

. .  80,698 

117,584 

130,820 

... 

..  112.358 

138,729 

151,494 

CWlbCT  . 

..  120.111 

140,553 

KMbfr  . 

..  163,814 

216,606 

Total  .... 

..1.012,671 

1,460.140 

1,321,145 

ifficulty  has  been  eliminated,  gravure 
hnting  will  be  a  complete  and  con- 
■oUed  industry. 

"The  future  of  gravure  is  then  in 
le  hands  of  the  men  responsible  for 
s  advancement,  and  if  properly  ad- 
inistered  will  go  far  beyond  their 
ladest  expectation.  I  can  envision 
^vure  dominating  magazine  pro- 
iiction,  the  packaging  industry,  large 
immercial  campaigns,  and  the  dream 
newspapers,  a  daily  newspaper  in 
“th  monotone  and  color." 
faHt  Fitwre  "Exceptionally  Bright" 

}■  A.  Quigley,  of  the  In-Tag  Divi- 
on  of  Interchemical  Corporation,  said 
future  historian  probably  will  refer 
the  year  1933  as  “the  beginning  of 
f  Wond  era  of  rotogravure  prog- 
ss. 

^t  year  saw  two  improve- 
futs  in  press  design,  enclosure  of 
®  printing  cylinder  and  fountain  and 
^  use  of  a  larger  amount  of  ink  in 
6  fountain,  accompanied  by  the  in¬ 
duction  of  more  volatile  solvents 
^tting  greater  printing  speeds. 

|ne  year  1933  saw  the  first  in- 
type  of  fountain,” 

1  k  “Since  then  sev- 

hundred  units  have  been  placed 
operation  in  this  and  other  coun- 
:es. 

Jhe  rotogravure  ink  maker  bent  his 
dygation  along  the  line  of  fast 
3'  losing  agents  and  binders.  So 
"d  this  industry  finds  itself  using 
■c  and  more  of  the  .synthetic  bind- 
jd  .  *yP^  of  phenolformalde- 
>■<;  ^feyd  resins,  cellulose 

•s  and  ethers,  chlorinated  rubber, 
uud  less  of  the  natural 
which  were  in  principal  use 
to  1933. 

exaggeration,  it  can  be 
gravure  is  the  most  versatile 


form  of  the  printing  processes.  The 
gravure  ink  maker  has  at  his  com¬ 
mand  all  of  the  raw  materials  which 
can  be  employed  in  type  and  litho 
inks  and  many  more  which  cannot  be 
used  in  the  latter  type  of  inks.  Again, 
the  pre.ss  builder  can  add  to  the  print¬ 
ing  machine  many  mechanical  devices 
which  perform  other  operations  than 
printing,  all  of  which  cuts  down  the 
number  of  times  a  job  must  be  han¬ 
dled  before  it  is  ready  for  use.  With 
close  co-operation  between  the  ink 
formulator  and  press  designer,  the 
future  of  this  infant  printing  process 
i.s  exceptionally  bright.” 

Huebner  Discusses  Future 

William  C.  Huebner,  owner  of  H>ieb- 
ner  Laboratories,  New  York,  and  re¬ 
search  expert  for  the  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Company,  who  has  spent  years  in 
independent  research  on  gravure 
methods,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  probable  growth  of  rotogravure 
in  its  application  to  newspapers  can 
be  gauged  fairly  well  by  analyzing  its 
performance  for  newspapers  during 
the  past  quarter  century.  According 
to  Mr.  Huebner,  “little,  if  any  change 
in  quality  is  noticeable  today”  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  supplements  printed  in 
brown  ink  because  exactly  the  same 
procedure  in  cylinder  making  and 
rotogravure  printing  is  followed  at  the 
present  time. 

“Color  rotogravure,”  said  Mr.  Hueb¬ 
ner,  “has  been  applied  in  Sunday 
newspapers  with  gradual  improvement 
in  register  and  with  somewhat  better 
color  fidelity  to  the  advertiser’s  copy 
but  much  more  is  needed  in  quality  of 
color  reproduction  to  satisfy  national 
color  advertisers. 

“Roto  halftone  screens  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  recently  in  connection  with 
color  work,  this  method  is  a  mixture 
of  the  regular  gravure  procedure  to¬ 
gether  with  halftone  dots,  in  an  effort 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  cylinder 
during  runs  for  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  combination  of  halftone  and 
gravure  in  color  work  indicates  the 
advantage  of  longer  runs  particularly 
in  the  highlights  where  regular 
gravure  without  halftone  tends  to 
wear. 

“Copper  sheet  rotogravure  is  being 
tried  on  special  presses  adapted  to 
hold  the  copper  sheet  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  loss  of  margin  in  the  gap  of  the 
cylinder  wherein  the  copper  sheet  ends 
are  held.  Some  creditable  work  has 
been  done  by  this  method  on  sheet 
fed  presses,  the  indications  are  that 
sheet  fed  rotogravure  work  will  be 
done  on  presses  where  a  copper  plate 
is  mounted  on  a  cylinder,  whereas  in 
newspaper  work,  the  solid  cylinder 
with  a  continuous  printing  surface  is 
needed  where  a  web  of  paper  is  used 
for  printing  the  editions  at  high 
.speeds. 

Sees  Procedure  Improvement 

“Rotogravure  technical  procedure 
can  and  will  be  improved,  better  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  secured  in  less  time  at  lower 
costs.  Until  such  major  advances  are 
made,  rotogravure  will  not  be  applied 
to  daily  newspapers.  The  probabilities 
are  that  practical  control  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  radical  technical 
changes  in  preparation  of  forms  as  well 
as  in  rotogravure  presses  whereby 
quick  changes  can  be  made  to  meet 
deadline  requirements  for  publication. 

“When  such  improvements  are  com¬ 
pleted,  rotogravure  will  have  a  chance 
to  compete  with  letterpress  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  daily  newspapers.” 

Speaking  from  the  advertising 
agency  viewpoint,  V.  Winfield  Chal¬ 
lenger,  director  of  printing,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  made  these  predic¬ 
tions  concerning  the  future  of  roto¬ 
gravure: 

‘Cry.'tal  gazing  r.nd  prophesying 


.  Shr  Nctn  yoik  Simn 
MASrLRPliCtlS  OF  THE  ALTMAS  COl.I.FCTlON 


Front  page  of  New  York  Times'  first  roto¬ 
gravure  section  of  eight  pages  of  Sunday, 
April  5,  1914,  published  in  Its  own  plant 
on  presses  Imported  from  Germany  by  the 
late  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  Containing  no  ad¬ 
vertising,  this  section  was  the  forerunner 
of  roto  as  a  regular  Sunday  supplement  at 
the  Times,  beginning  July  26,  1914,  and 
in  other  newspapers  later. 

are  often  dangerous.  Yet  with  a 
quarter  century  of  rotogravure  prog¬ 
ress  behind  us,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  afford  to  risk  the  pitfalls  of 
looking  ahead. 

“Through  the  recommendations  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  many  of 
our  customers  have  been  large  and 
consistent  users  of  rotogravure  since 
its  introduction.  In  this  way,  we  have 
seen  and  taken  part  in  the  tremendous 
advances  that  have  been  made  in 
monotone  and  color  reproductions 
through  improvements  in  camera, 
plate-making  and  printing. 

Sees  Uniform  Practices 

“Happily,  however,  publishers  are 
eager  and  anxious  to  still  further  im¬ 
prove  their  rotogravure.  At  a  fairly 
early  date,  we  confidently  expect  to 
see  the  adoption  of  uniform  shop 
practice  and  a  standardization  of 
colors.  This  is  going  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  a  uniform  reproduction,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  of  publications  in 
which  their  copy  appears.  Advance 
proofs  for  correction  will  be  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  Perfect  register  through  a  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  the  electric  eye  and 
other  mechanical  advances  is  bound 
to  come  soon.  And  there  will  be  many 
more  improvements  which  will  sim¬ 
plify  production  problems  and  make 
today’s  satisfactory  results  seem  vir¬ 
tually  antiquated.  In  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
stands  ready  to  render  all  possible  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  development  of  roto¬ 
gravure.” 

Publishers  for  years  have  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  daily  rotogravure. 

On  Nov.  12  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
began  to  publish  its  magazine  section, 
“Everybody’s  Weekly,”  by  the  gravure 
process  in  the  Inquirer’s  ultra-modern 
roto  plant.  Front  and  back  pages  are 
in  color.  Two  days  later  the  Inquirer 
started  to  publish  four  picture  pages 
in  halftone  folioed  consecutively  on  the 
center  spread  and  two  adjacent  pages 
of  its  first  news  section,  so  that  the 
pages  might  be  lifted  out  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  picture  supplement.  This  move 
is  considered  significant,  in  that  it 
might  be  an  experiment  toward  a 
black-and-white  and  roto  press  hook¬ 
up  which  would  permit  printing  of 
gravure  with  daily  runs.  Inquirer 
executives  have  denied,  however,  that 
the  paper  is  now  considering  roto 
pages  as  a  daily  feature.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  a  black-and- 
white  and  roto  press  hookup  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

An  executive  of  a  large  commercial 


roto  plant  told  Editor  &  Pubusheh 
this  week,  in  discu.ssing  roto’s  future, 
that  his  firm  “could,  if  necessary, 
print  a  daily  newspaper  roto  section.” 

In  1925,  from  May  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  was  recalled  this  week, 
the  New  York  Post  under  the  late 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis’  ownership,  pub¬ 
lished  daily  a  four-page  roto  section 
standard  size,  and  on  Saturdays  eight 
pages,  but  the  experiment  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  it  was  rather  costly. 
The  sections  were  printed  by  Art 
Gravure  Corp. 

Linage  Gains  Traced 

Based  on  Kimberly-Clark  records, 
dating  back  as  far  as  1925,  roto  linage 
made  steady  advances  for  five  years, 
hitting  an  all-time  high  in  1929  with  a 
total  volume  of  21,444,183  lines.  In 
1930,  rotogravure  felt  the  blight  of  the 
oncoming  business  depression  and 
linage  dropped  to  17,143,306.  This  de¬ 
crease  continued  in  1931  and  in  ’32, 
when  roto  volume  hit  the  bottom,  the 
linage  total  was  6,117,543. 

At  this  point,  Kimberly-Clark  Cor¬ 
poration,  manufacturers  of  rotogra¬ 
vure  paper,  employed  the  services  of 
the  Gallup  organization  to  make 
survey  of  the  Sunday  newspaper.  The 
then  current  impression  was  that  Sun¬ 
day  papers  had  lost  their  hold  on 
American  readers.  The  survey  re¬ 
vealed,  however,  that  people  did  read 
the  Sunday  paper  in  appreciable  num¬ 
bers  and  with  keen  interest.  Most 
significant  of  all,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  roto  section  was  the  best 
read  feature,  by  both  men  and  women, 
in  the  Sunday  paper. 

Armed  with  this  information,  news¬ 
papers  again  set  out  to  rebuild  roto 
linage.  These  reader  interest  studies 
have  been  continued  to  the  extent  of 
six  to  eight  a  year,  with  the  findings 
passed  on  to  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Group  and  Newspaper  Groups,  Inc. 

Roto  linage  came  back  in  1934  with 
an  approximate  400,000  line  gain, 
totaling  6,652,707,  as  compared  with 
6,272,660  for  19^.  Since  then,  the 
yearly  volume  continued  to  increase 
until  in  1937  it  more  than  doubled  the 
1932  figure,  aggregating  12,650,222. 

1939  is  Comeback  Year 

Last  year,  total  volume  sliunped 
about  2,000,000  lines,  but  has  shown  e 
remarkable  comeback  again  this  year 
with  total  volume  for  the  first  nine 
months  amounting  to  8,216,038.  Ex¬ 
pectations  are  that  newspaper  roto 
advertising  for  1939  will  surpass  1938 
in  total  volume,  despite  the  fact  that 
local  linage  is  down  while  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  showing  a  27.1%  gain  for 
the  first  ten  months. 

Color  gravure  advertising  has  ^lown 
a  decided  pickup  in  recent  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kimberly-Clark  linage  re¬ 
ports  which  begin  with  1936.  That 
year  color  roto  linage  amounted  to 
646,875.  In  1937,  color  jumped  to 
1,012,671.  Last  year  this  type  of  copy 
totaled  1,460,140.  For  the  first  ten 
months  this  year,  color  roto  has 
amounted  to  1,321.145,  indicating  that 
1939  will  show  still  further  gains. 

Foremost  in  this  march  of  color  in 
the  roto  sections  of  U.  S.  newspapers 
has  been  the  wave  of  color  advertising 
placed  by  retailers,  offering  sets  of 
dishes,  women’s  dresses,  men’s  shirts 
and  other  items  of  merchandise  that 
lend  themselves  to  colorful  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  impact  of  these  color  pages 
has  been  tremendous,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  reaching  Kimberly-Clark,  with 
retailers  actually  jealous  of  revealing 
sales  figures  because  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  results. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects 
of  the  continued  growth  of  rotogravure 
adyertising  in  newspapers  has  been 
the  number  of  new  national  adver¬ 
tisers  converted  to  this  medium.  Last 

(Continved  on  page  46) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH!? 


•  J  ■  •  Jl*  holding  high  tone  rotogravure  pages  with  blai 

Ml*  AGIO  1^1  I  C  T position  in  national  polls  who  did  not  letterspace  pages,  delivering  a stit^ 

*  *  ^0*%*W**liiV**  Vice-President  John  tabloid  book  of  up  to  80  pages  sti^ 

,  _  0  i|  «  Nance  Garner.  His  absence  was  ac-  run  and  up  to  160  pages  collec 

T/M*  counted  for  by  Mr.  Clapper.  “John  through  one  folder  at  regular  pn* 

v3XXVAXX%^XX  X  XA  L.  Lewis  is  chasing  a  well-known  speeds  of  15,000  cylinder  revolutioci 

poker  player,  Vice-President  Garner  or  30,000  products  straight  run  up  to 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9— The  discussion  of  that  incident  has  been  is  chasing  delegates,”  Mr.  Clapper  c.x-  a  48-page  book. 

Gridiron  Club  displayed  a  com-  his  principal  drawback  in  the  cam-  plained.  “For  daily  production  preprinte 

pletely  neutral  position  tonight  by  paign  he  is  now  waging  for  the  Repub-  "  •  monotone  rotogravure  supplied  in  roi 

concentrating  the  satirical  fire  of  its  lican  Presidential  nomination.  q  Pf  OCGSSIUCI  1^ 

mid- winter  skits  alike  on  President  Political  writers  who  attended  to-  ^  pages  at  the  London  Doilu  Mail  bv  its 


mid-winter  skits  alike  on  President  Political  writers  who  attended  to- 
Roosevelt  and  those  who  would  re-  night’s  gathering  admitted  that  among 


President  Roosevelt, 
Arthur  Hachten, 
president  of  the  Na- 


ained.  “For  daily  production  preprinte 

•  monotone  rotogravure  supplied  inro  " 

Roto  Processing 

Final  Key  to  w'hich  was  then  slit  trimmed, 

Daily  Production  “f* ms  tt  Nem  YorVoalS'l 

•p-  M  *  ei  »  f  u  experimented  with  preprinted  ci 

lime  not  bliort  Lnougn  rotogravure  for  daily  production. suj. 

For  Quick  Closing,  But  plied  in  rolls  and  inset  in  time  wfe 

Press  Speed  Is  Adequcte  electric  eye  Tntersetter’  operating® 
The  nearest  approach  to  daily  roto-  ®  printed  register  mark.  These  a- 


iional  Press  Club,  gravure  printing  by  newspapers  has  P^riuients  proved  conclusively  pr^ 
and  Cordell  Hull,  been  achieved  w'itli  the  use  of  pre-  P^'iuted  color  rotogravure  could  h 

Secretary  of  State,  _  nrinted  rolls  in  ’’un  as  a  daily  feature  by  use  of  & 

at  the  Gridiron  Club  ;  recent  years  ac-  I’'^'”''''lter.  One  of  th^  striking  poas 

d  nner.  cording  to  Harry  of  difference  between  the  Mirror  prod- 

Little, 'of  R.  Hoe  London  production  to 

K  r  *  4  Co.'  Inc.  Dis-  Mirror  required  color, 

f9-  jSSil  cussin’c  with  Em-  “To  print  color  rotogravure  in  19S 


and  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  Gridiron  Club 
d'nner. 


pli  ce  him  in  the  White  Hou.se.  and  the 


not  obtained  was 


upon  other  notables  in  American  pu'o-  one  which  might  guide  them  in  foro- 
lic  life.  casting  a  Roosevelt  candidacy  or  a 

European  dictators,  who  have  sup-  retirement  in  1941.  In  other  words, 
plied  subject  matter  for  presentations  huge  Roosevelt-headed  sphinx 


f*  &  Co  Inc  Dis-  mirror  requireo  color, 

®  cussing  with  Em-  “To  Print  color  rotogravure  in  19S 
%  tor  &  Publisher  was  simple,  as  printing  with  hijh  speei 
the  attempts  cellulose  ink  had  been  established bi 
made  to  combine  to  rewind  the  printed  product  intoi 
rotogravure  into  roll  and  know  what  was  in  the  rdld 
A,  the  daily  news-  printing  was  in  good  register.  2 

paper  Mr  Little  the  colors  were  all  printing  out  Be. 
pointed  out  that  '^'^s  quite  impossible  to  judge  as  fe 
1^^^.  process  time  product  was  wound  into  a  roll  as  so:: 

Harrv  Little  required  for  roto  ‘;®  printed,  not  nermitting  samrih 

“is  not  yet  short  *or  inspection.  This  problem  did  re 
enough  to  equal  letterpress  in  quick  present  itscH  in  monotone  or  sin? 


in  recent  years,  were  overlooked  en-  which  was  the  central  pictorial  attrac-  ,  .  letternress  in  ouick  present  itself  in  monotone  or  sin’' 

tirely.  Newspaper  publi.'hers  and  tson  on  the  stage  proved  to  be  an  ap-  tjj^e  “is  gradually  color  wound  rolls  for  insetting  b 

editors  likewise  e.scapcd  attention  s  propriate  one.  new  df>vf>lon-  color  required  insnretion.  From  t: 

the  famed  dinner  club  look  advan-  Following  a  half-century  old  ens-  .  Cravuro  nress  sneeds  he  said  born  the  Hoe  Web  Scanner,  a  df 

tage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  1cm  of  volunteering  advice  to  political  en’'U'»h  to  permit  roto-  for  reflecting  the  moving  print; 


a  bumper  crop  of  White  House  as-  parties  and  policy-makers  of  goveni- 
pirants.  many  of  whom  were  present,  nient,  the  club,  through  the  medium 

Foote'  Elected  President  ®«gge®l‘’d 


gravure-letterpress  combined  stream¬ 
line  production  every  day. 

“Rumors  of  projected  rotogravure 


vice  for  reflecting  the  moving  prints! 
design  to  a  stationary  image  for  tk 
pressman — inspection  whereby  con¬ 
venient  controls,  the  necessary  cor- 


At  a  business  meeting  which  ore-  Son ^°a?  follows- dailies  are  credited  to  many  large  citiel  rcctions  could  be  made  nn^a . 
d«i  .he  dinner  Mark  Foo.,  wash-  "‘Seiratic:  ™le  kept  ua  out  ,.1  -  S 

gton  correspondent  of  Booth  news-  ^  gravure  dailies  including  some  let-  ‘V  “qq  71,  n  e  •  v  r,„r„a 


ceded  the  dinner  Mark  Foote  Wash-  DemoL-ratic:  “He  kept  us  out  of 
ington  correspondent  of  Booth  news-  ^var” 

papers,  and  former  president  of  the  Republican:  “We  kept  him  out  of 
National  Press  Club,  was  elected  pres-  •> 

idem  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  Other  b  •  *  ‘^n- 

officers  chosen  are:  vice-president.  Review  of  30  $  ^ 

Harold  Brayman,  Philadelphia  Eve-  “Review  of  the  Thirties”-  a 

(ling  Public  Ledger  Washington  cor-  humorous  recording  of  events  of  the 
respondent;  treasurer,  J.  Fred  Essary,  P^st  decade — such  widely  assorted 
Baltimore  Sun;  secretary,  J.  Harry  personalities  and  issues  as  these  were 
Ctmningham;  historian.  Ernest  Walk-  Paraded  before  the  applauding  gather- 


DGTTiocrdtici  kept  us  out  of  *  j  •  i  j*  i  ♦  orinteci  snd  rewound  roto^3Vur6. 

gravure  dailies  including  some  let-  “  on  7l  77  ^  •  7.  ...j 

p’  V.1-  i.ui  L-  (  V,-  (  f  terpress  for  news  and  late  closing  In  1938  the  Pari.s  Soir,  Francs, 

Republican:  We  kept  him  out  of  combine  the  tremendous  ad-  preprmted  rolls  to  inset  manually -• 

.  vertising  pulling  power  of  monotone  daily  production  This  system  c 

Review  of  ’30's  gnd  colored  rotogravure  with  the  fast  a  nrepnnted  all-over  or  - 

In  a  “Review  of  the  Thirties”-  a  make-up  of  stereotype  letterpress  hri^ous  design,  that  is  withou 

humorous  recording  of  events  of  the  printed  in  a  heat -set  ink  forming  a  h®ad  or  tail  margins, 

past  decade — such  widely  assorted  streamlined  production  answering  ®  ?®  P^mted  on  the  blac  ^ 
personalities  and  issues  as  these  were  modem  demands.  * ®*d®  margms,  this  printing 

applauding  gather-  on  Prinfing  Side  Tns^lnd  slice  th7tkle"a!d  tf- 


er.  Elected  to  the  executive  com-  a”d  Hoovei  BriS  Woi  “Rotogravure  -  letterpress  combined  off  are  in  time  on  the  black  pressure 

mittee  were  Walker  S.  Buel.  Clere-  ^erf^MemoriL  S  streamline  production  is  entirely  prac-  title  will  always  be  correctly  pl:c 

and  Plmn  Dealer;  Edwin  W.  Gable-  tioal  on  the  printing  side,  since  roto-  ^nce  the  design  is  a  repeated  de;:r: 

man  Ctnciniuih  Enqmrer;  Lewis  printing  may  be  run  at  sub-  the  cut-off  may  fall  any  place  in 

Wood,  New  \ork  Times.  flrlhe  Bi^v  stantially  letterpress  speeds  and  our  repeat  where  it  is  easily  held  :v 

Raymond  Clapper,  columnist  for  Dr  r‘w  w’  experience  in  the  combined  monotone  manual  compensation  adjustment. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  re-  .  W,.'  and  color  roto-letterpress  weekly  pro-  of  these  methods  employ  patented  ^ 

tiring  president  of  the  club,  intro-  t  ^  ips  inai  wever  t-ame  Auction  confirms  the  printing  side  of  tures  r^'Quiring  permission  to  use 

duced  two  newly  elected  members:  ®nch  production  is  practical.  The  ^ 

William  C.  Murphy,  Philadelphia  In-  .Jij  y®  >•  Secretary  Har--  process,  or  before  printing,  prepara-  P’^nrior  Tniirrirrl 

quirer:  Bascom  Timmons.  Houston  (originally  a  Donald  j^as  been  speeded  up  in  various  ^OUner-JOUmal 

Chronicle  and  other  Southwest  news-  ‘^nsormed  into  a  crowing  departments  by  new  developments,  but  GlV©S  BoilUS 

papers.  Election  to  membership  in  ^  mention  of  his  own  prow-  process  time  is  not  yet  short  Barry  Bingham  publisher  of 

the  Gridiron  Club  has  come  to  mean  r  ,  ,oo«  r,  ...  enough  to  equal  letterpress  in  quick  iouisville(Kv)Courier-Joumah- 

to  Washington  journalism  what  selec-  p  193b  Republican  thTTo  ISe 

(inn  tn  tbn  biabo^t  bnnnr  Presidential  nominee,  with  his  run-  (bpsf>  now  fpatiirpj;  are  ^  ^  outsit  e  l  ^  .j,,;,  j-J 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  re-  ^ 

tiring  president  of  the  club,  intro-  Ships  that  Never  Cam, 

duced  two  newly  elected  members: 

WUliam  C.  Murphy,  Philadelphia  In-  >.=  Secretary  Har 

quirer;  Bascom  Timmons,  Houston  ^7*^“  (originally  a  Donah 

Chronicle  and  other  Southwest  news-  transformed  into  a  crowin 


ident  Roosevelt,  Governor  Harold  E. 
Stassen  of  Minnesota,  and  Paul  'V. 
McNutt,  Federal  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Impressions  Obtained 


that  the  youthful  executive  has  been  features. 

blessed  ^  with  their  indorsement  for  “Dark  room  cameras  are  one  of  the 
the  Presidential  nomination.  Their  new  time  savers  now  in  actual  opera- 
glee  was  cut  short,  however,  by  a  re-  tion;  other  developments  now  in  use 


papers.  Election  to  membership  in  ^  C  prow-  process  time  is  not  yet  short  Barry  Bingham  publisher  of 

.»3»  He^n  •" 

.ion  to  the  highest  honor  (ratemity  i.  ni"g  mwl  Col Trok 'k™x  Ch™7  I,"'..'!"”  nounced  a  bonus  of  6",  of  th.it » 

to  scholastic  life.  Only  two  newspa-  *  ^  t  u  ’rT  loi  „  m.  reversed  half-tone  screen,  which  gives  ,  enmloves  of  the 

permen  win  the  distinction  each  year.  .  "  mare  uniform  results  in  .shorter  time  gpj  affiliates,  radio  ^ 

Presiding  at  the  gathering  under  P  ^nSlpr*  i and  Rreater  printing  production  from  Uon  WHAS  and  the  Standard  Grav- 

the  brilliantly  illuminated  gridiron  G.O.P  notables  assisted  the  club  in  one  set  of  plates;  precision  process  CoJnorXn  Anproxim 

which  is  the  symbol  of  the  club,  Mr.  realism  for  one  of  the  pres-  regbter  machines  which  permit  late  pc^fi^Je.flted 

Clapper  presented  as  the  only  sched-  ^(ations.  Immediately  following  dosing  local  color  ads  to  be  inlaid  in  , 

uled  speakers  of  the  evening,  Pres-  '-'uvernor  Stassen  s  address,  they  a  reserved  space  after  the  develop-  xr^'PF'C  'nT'WT'nFlM'n 
ident  Roosevelt,  Governor  Harold  E.  the  platform  to  announce  ment  of  early  closing  and  national  VUltO  UIVIJJU  nniluXf- 

Stassen  of  Minnesota,  and  Paul  V.  the  youthful  executive  has  been  features.  ,  ^  dfviae 

McNutt,  Federal  Social  Security  Ad-  .u  -7^*  .  indorsement  for  “Dark  room  cameras  are  one  of  the  last  week  voted  the  T^gu  , 

ministrator.  Presidential  nomination.  Their  new  time  savers  now  in  actual  opera-  of  $1.75  a  share  on  the  5  P  . 

lmBr«*cSn.i<  glee  was  cut  short,  however,  by  a  re-  tion;  other  developments  now  in  use  stock,  payable  Jan.  2  to  s^ic 

If.  nimder  from  Mr.  Clapper  that  Gov-  in  other  fields  promise  added  short  ord  Dec.  20  and  a  divide 

1  u  seldom-broken  rule  of  the  ernor  Stassen  has  not  attained  the  age  cuts  of  process  time.  Elimination  of  cents  a  share  on  the  comnw^P*;, 
club  that  aU  speeches  are  ‘off  the  of  35  years,  therefore  is  debarred  from  carbon  tissue  by  sensitized  coated  cyl-  able  Dec.  27  to  stock  of  record  IW- 

record,  yet  out  of  each  semi-annual  the  Presidency  by  constitutional  pro-  inders.  mechanical  etching  are  some  This  makes  the  payments  on  co.^ 

dinner  comes  one  or  more  important  visions.  „f  features  now  under  way.  All  stock  $1  for  the  current  year.  A“  ^ 

impression.  For  example,  U.  S.  A  huddle  on  the  stage  followed,  nf  which  tvirtends  roto  nrocess  uren-  dend  of  50  cents  a  share  was 


dinner  comes  one  or  more  important  visions, 
“impression.”  For  example.  U.  S.  A  hi 


impression.  I^r  example.  U.  S.  A  huddle  on  the  stage  followed,  of  which  portends  roto  process  prep-  dend  of  50  cents  a  share  w 

Senator  Robert  Taft  was  one  of  the  Then  a  “solution”  was  reached  and  aration  time  is  being  gradually  July  and  one  of  25  cents  a 

speakers  last  year,  and  while  his  re-  announced:  “We’ll  have  President  whittled  down.  paid  last  January,  but  the 

marks  have  never  been  quoted  in  any  Roosevelt  change  the  date  of  Gov-  “Womens  Weekly  at  Sydney,  Aus-  dividend  was  considered  out 

publication,  editorial  and  columnar  ernor  Stas.sen’s  birth!’’  tralia.  combined  four-color  and  mono-  previous  year’s  eaming.s. 


“Women’s  Weekly  at  Sydney,  Aus-  dividend  was  considered  out 
tralia,  combined  four-color  and  mono-  previous  year’s  earnings. 
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Gannett  Company  to  Share 
10%  Of  Profits  with  Employes 


fOR  the  third  year  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  operating  organization 
for  the  18  new.spapers  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  Frank  E.  Gannett  of 
Rochester,  has  declared  that  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  employes  of  those  news¬ 
papers  are  to  receive  a  share  in  the 
rofits  for  the  year. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  profits,  now  es- 
timated,  are  to  be  distributed  to  all 
employes,  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  newspapers  for  at  least  a  year, 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  according  to  length 
of  service.  Mr.  Gannett  told  Editor  & 
PeusHER  Tuesday  that  when  this  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  probably  in  February 
it  will  amount  to  approximately  the 
same  sum  as  he  will  receive  from  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  common  stock  all  of 
which  he  owns. 

Ready  to  Share 

They  helped  make  that  profit  and 
fm  ready  to  .share  it  with  them,”  Mr. 
Gannett  said. 

Mr.  Gannett  in  his  room  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York,  revealed  this 
profit-sharing  plan.  It  is  part  of  the 
most  progressive  and  philanthropic 
attitude  ever  held  on  the  part  of  a 
publisher  toward  his  employes. 

Closely  knit  in  operation  and  pur¬ 
pose  with  the  Gannett  Company,  Inc., 
is  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Foundation, 
founded  Sept.  24,  1935,  to  peipetuate 
the  proj^rties.  The  sole  aim  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  is  to  guard  the  welfare  of  the 
employes,  create  the  best  possible 
newspapers,  and  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  public.  The  only  fault 
Mr.  Gannett  can  find  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  set  up  to  continue  operation 
of  his  newspapers  is  that  "people 
don’t  understand  it.” 

Explaining  operation  of  the  plan, 
the  63-year-old  publisher  began: 

Years  ago  having  been  a  poor  boy 
and  Working  my  way  up  the  ladder  I 
*^from  the  start  very  sympathetic 
with  the  employes. 

I  concluded  that  one  of  (he  troubles 
of  our  economic  system  was  that  capi- 
1“  got  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profits, 
'll  course,  capital  should  have  a  fair 
zotum.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
™ployes  that  make  it  profitable 
ould  also  share  in  the  profits. 

Philosophy  Is  Growing 
1  think  this  philosophy  is  growing 
^  people  are  coming  to  see  that  if  it 
put  into  operation  it  would  cure 
of  our  economic  ills. 

what  is  a  fair  share  de- 
on  the  risk  of  the  in- 
otment.  In  some  cases  a  fair  re- 
um  would  be  4  to  GTc  and  in  ri.sky 
enterprises  it  might  be  157^. 


that 


At  the 


Publisher  Frank  E.  Gannett  Explains  Purpose 
And  Functions  of  Foundation  as  Charitable, 
Educational  and  Philanthropic 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

debtedness  of  the  Gannett  Company 
is  $7,200,000  outstanding  preferred 
stock  which  is  only  a  fr.action  of  the 
worth  of  the  property.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one- third  of  this  preferred 
outstanding  is  owned  by  employes 
who  bought  it  at  $85.  It  is  a  closed 
issue  and  this  week  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  board  it  was  bid  at  $100  and 
asked  at  $107. 

Mr.  Gannett  owns  all  the  common 
stock  in  the  Gannett  Company  except 
that  which  he  has  given  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  on  his  death  this  will  al.so 
go  into  the  Foundation. 

6%  on  Preferred  Stock 

After  a  6%  dividend  on  preferred 
stock  which  is  a  return  on  part  of  the 
investment,  Mr.  Gannett  said,  .some  of 
the  profits  are  set  aside  for  taxes  and 
emergencies  and  then  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  piofits  is  put  aside  for 
the  employes  as  the  .situation  will  per¬ 
mit. 

This  year  that  percentage  is  10', f 
of  the  final  profits.  It  was  al.so  lO'^l 
of  profits  in  1938  and  1937. 

TTie  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  first 
took  this  action  in  meeting  this  week 
and  upon  recommendation  of  this 
board  all  subsidiary  companies  have 
taken  similar  action. 

Mr.  Gannett  is  emphatic  that  this 
profit  sharing  is  not  a  Chri.slmas  pre¬ 
sent,  a  gift  or  a  bonus  but  is  some¬ 
thing  to  which  the  employes  are  en¬ 
titled.  It  goes  to  all  department.s 
whether  ut.ion  or  non-union. 

“I  have  found  wide  appreciation  of 
this  attitude  and  philosophy  and  to 
me  it  has  been  a  great  source  of  satis¬ 
faction.  I’m  glad  we  are  in  a  position 
to  do  it. 

“Out  of  it  has  come  a  feeling  of 
mutuality  of  interest,  a  feeling  on  the 
employe’s  part  that  he  is  working  for 
himself  and  not  for  some  hypothetical 
entity  called  a  corporation.” 

Mr.  Gannett  has  urged  wider  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  policy  and  last  year  he 
testified  before  a  Senate  Committee 
in  favor  of  profit  sharing.  Of  course, 


same  time  I  also  concluded 


he  admitted  then,  it  must  always  be 
optional  and  the  welfare  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  must  be  freely  considered 
before  it  is  adopted. 

Swinging  from  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  into  discussion  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Gannett  said  that  when  he 
acquired  all  the  common  stock  of  the 
Gannett  Company  he  began  to  think 
about  the  future  of  the  newspapers. 
‘T  thought  how  the  plans  of  Pulitzer 
for  the  continuation  of  the  World  col¬ 
lapsed.  Bennett  on  the  Herald  was  to 
make  it  an  immortal  institution.  Other 
attempts  to  regulate  the  future  of  in¬ 
stitutions  have  likewise  failed.” 

“A  dead  hand  is  always  destructive.” 
he  concluded. 

“I  was  eager  to  make  the  future  of 
my  papers  secure  and  to  protect  the 
employes  so  their  jobs  would  not  be 
sold  out  from  under  them.  I  was  al.so 
eager  to  have  these  newspapers  serve 
their  communities  and  determined  to 
have  them  run  by  newspapermen,  not 
by  lawyers  or  bankers  who  know 
nothing  of  newspaper  work. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  Mr. 
Gannett  set  up  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation  whose  pur¬ 
poses  are  educational,  charitable  and 
philanthropic.  He  has  ah'eady  given 
nearly  a  third  of  the  common  stock  to 
the  Foundation  and  ultimately  it  will 
all  be  turned  over  to  it. 

Governed  by  Board  of  11 

’The  Foundation  is  now,  and  after 
Mr.  Gannett’s  death  will  continue  to 
be,  governed  by  a  board  of  11,  nine  of 
whom  must  be  newspapermen,  prefer¬ 
ably  executives  of  the  Gannett  paper.s. 
They  are  named  to  life  director.ships 
and  the  board  fills  vacancies  created 
by  death  or  resignations.  Each  direc¬ 
tor  must  own  at  least  $10,000  preferred 
stock  in  the  Gannett  Company.  “That 
shows  his  interest,”  Mr.  Gannett  said. 

The  publisher  has  set  up  moderate 
trust  funds  for  his  family — Mrs.  Gan¬ 
nett,  his  daughter  Sara  Maria,  16,  and 
his  son  Dixon,  10.  They  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of 


Gannett  Statement 
On  1940  Campaign 


(j  economic  troubles  were 

men*  •  eagerness  of  manage- 
Hon  ^  the  earnings  on  com- 

which  in  many  cases 
In  m  *  ^^PZ'esent  capital  investment. 
^  ®  whgj.g  does,  then  com- 

^  entitled  to  a  fair  divi- 
titlM  *  ^  don’t  believe  it  is  en- 

®  dividend  out  of  line  with 
and  fair  dealing. 

Gannett  revealed  the  only  in- 


FKANK  E.  GANNETT  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  isHER  "ruesday  when  asked  about  his 
plans  for  the  coming  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  year: 

“For  three  years  I  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  to  save  constitutional  government. 
I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time 
and  resources  to  it.  I  have  considered 
the  New  Deal  program  as  a  threat  to 
democracy  and  as  a  result  of  the  fight 
I  waged  against  the  packing  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  reorganization 
bill,  the  sit-down  strike  and  purge,  the 
lending-spending  bill,  more  than  10,- 
000  letters  have  come  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  I  would  take  the  leader- 
.^hip  and  be  (he  Republican  candidate 
in  1940. 

“In  Spokane  I  issued  a  .statement 


that  no  American  would  refuse  the 
nomination  if  it  were  offered  and 
added  that  I  was  giving  the  matter 
careful  con.sideration. 

“Several  times  I  have  refused  to 
accept  political  nominations  and  ap¬ 
pointments  and  have  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  into  politics.  But  if  my 
services  are  needed  and  when  people 
urge  me  to  be  a  candidate  of  course 
I  must  sooner  or  later  make  a  decision. 
But  I  can’t  say  at  this  time  when  that 
will  be. 

“The  office  of  President  is  a  great 
honor,  undoubtedly  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  It  offers  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  contribution  to 
public  welfare  and  it  also  requires 
great  sacrifices  of  anyone  that  is  given 
♦hat  great  responsibility.” 


Frank  E.  Gannett 


the  papers  after  Mr.  Gannott’s  detitli. 
He  stated  that  Mrs.  Gannett  says  she 
knows  nothing  about  newspaptens  and 
that  “it  is  ridiculous  to  as.sume  that 
my  son  will  be  a  newspaperman  ju.st 
because  I  am.  A  boy  should  m:tke 
his  own  selection.” 

The  Foundation  will  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Gannett  Company  b\ 
electing  for  the  Company  a  board  of 
five  directors  preferably  from  among 
its  own  members.  This  board  of  five 
in  turn  will  elect  a  manager. 

Mr.  Gannett  says  that  through  this 
operation  there  “is  no  great  incentive 
for  the  board  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
for  the  common  stock.  They  must 
operate  successfully'  and  pay  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock. 

“I  am  eager  to  have  the  earnings  on 
the  common  stock  go  to  charitable 
cau.ses  and  institutions  in  the  Ganneil 
newspaper  communities.  It  lies  with 
the  directors  of  the  Foundation  to 
decide  what  charities  and  in.stituti<).n>. 
shall  benefit. 

For  Best  Possible  Papers 

“The  Gannett  Company  thus  will  be 
in  a  po.sition  to  deal  generously  and 
fairly  with  its  employes  and  be  es¬ 
pecially  concerned  with  their  welfare; 
next  be  able  to  develop  the  best  p»ts- 
sible  newspapers  and  do  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  job  for  the  community.  The  aim 
of  the  management  is  to  strengthen 
the  papers,  protect  the  employes,  the 
community  and  render  public  service. 

“I  haven’t  discovered  any  weakness 
in  the  plan  and  it  has  afforded  me  a 
great  deal  of  happiness  because  all 
worry  about  the  future  of  our  papers 
has  been  taken  off  my  shoulders.” 

Mr.  Gannett  stated  “I  don’t  claijii 
to  be  a  geniu.s.  It  is  really  the  esprit 
do  corps  that  has  counted  in  our  suc¬ 
cess.  We  have  a  wonderful  group  of 
men  in  our  organization  with  a  loy¬ 
alty  and  devotion  to  the  job  on  the 
part  of  everybody. 

“Every  paper  in  the  18  is  in  the 
Idack  and  has  been  in  the  black,”  Mr. 
Gannett  said  attributing  this  largely 
to  the  effectivene.ss  of  his  .system  of 
local  management 

Papers  which  will  share  in  the 
profits  arc: 

Rochester  Thms-Uiiion.  Rochester 
Demovrat  and  Chronicle,  tl'.e  Hirtjord 
(Conn.)  Tillies,  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette.  the  Elmira  Advertiser,  the 
Elmira  Stiiidan  Telegram,  the  Utica 
Ohscrver-Dispatch,  the  Utica  Daihi 
Press,  the  Ithaca  Journal,  the  Netc- 
Imgh  Neics,  the  Beacon  News,  tiie 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  the  Og- 
deiisburg  Journal,  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier  News,  the  Malone 
Telegram,  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial-News,  the  Saratoga  Springs  Sara- 
togian,  the  Ma  sena  Observer 
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EDITOR  &  FUEL  I  SH- J 


News  Bondholders  s^s  named  editor 

Harris  G.  Sims,  director  of  journal- 


In  Chattanooga 
Take  Chandler  Bid 


Milton  Served  with  Notice 
To  Surrender  Properties 
Under  Deed  of  Trust 


ism.  Florida  Southern  College,  for  the 
last  12  years,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  and 
Star-Telegram,  effective  Jan.  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Sam  H.  Faraboe.  No 
successor  has  been  named  to  date  for 
Mr.  Sims,  according  to  Dr.  Ludd  M. 
Spivey,  president  of  Southern  College. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  14 — A  ma¬ 
jority  of  bond  holders  and  preferred 
stockholders  of  the  Chattanooga  News 
have  accepted  an  offer  of  Roy  McDon¬ 
ald,  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Free 
Press,  to  buy  their  interests  in  the 
News. 

The  outstanding  bonds  allegedly  in 
default  total  $325,000.  Preferred 
stock  is  $150,000. 

George  Fort  Milton,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  News,  was 
served  Wednesday  by  the  trustee  of 
the  Deed  of  Trust  securing  the  bonds. 


Paper  Responsible 
For  Copy  in 
Special  Sections 


Canadian  Weekly  Liable  for 
Copyright  Infringement 
In  Purchased  Section 


Carrier  Pigeons 
A  Boon  to 
New  York  Daily 


Homell  Tribune  Executive 
Says  Birds  Are  Time 
And  Money  Savers 


Beginning  the  third  winter  , 
homing  pigeons  carrying  the  d 
news  from  regional  correspondent 
its  editorial  rooms,  the  Homell  (Ky 
Evening  Tribune  is  convinced  the  ,  . 
tern  is  no  fly-by-night  venture  bn;  ; 
time  and  money  saver.  The  Tr.  . 
with  a  circulation  of  around  S.OW,  j 
believed  to  be  the  only  paper  that;;' 
to  utilize  pigeons. 

Louis  G.  Buisch,  assistant  m.5r 
installed  the  system  in  1937  when  - 


NEW  TECHNIQUE  installed  the  system  in  1937  wher 

Montreal,  Dec.  11  The  fact  that  is  shown  a  cartoon  employing  the  bought  a  pair  of  pigeons  and  had 

she  purchased  a  literary  supplement  technique  of  clay  modeling  and  photog-  of  the  Tribune’s  newspaper  ded; 


me  ueeu  oi  irusi  securing  me  oonos,  . ^  - -  -  - . 

with  a  notice  to  immediately  sur-  HoMinT  leave  them  in  a  crate  vrith: 

render  all  the  News  properties  to  the  Monl  Jnl  fnik  **  “  halftone.  Paul  D.  Battenfield.  Times  correspondent  in  a  nearby  vUlage.  7:= 

HamUton  National  Bank,  of  Chatta-  T  cartoonist  is  using  clay  models  to  portray  first  ex^nment  was  a  success.  Br;;: 

nooga,  trustee  Duguay,  proprietress  or  Ln  Voix^  des  cartoon  themes  as  a  change  of  pace  along  ly,  the  idea  works  as  follows: 


Duguay,  proprietress  of  La  Voix  des  cartoon  themes  as  a  change  of  pace  along  ly,  the  idea  works  as  follows: 
mesident  of  the  comnanv  ”  Bois-Francs,  Victor iaville,  Que.,  from  with  his  pen  and  ink  work.  He  finds  clay  The  correspondent  types  his  r.  i 
Milton  .^d  “I  rpcnnnderl  to  the  tmmtee  copyright  infringements  contained  in  modeling  requires  more  thought  and  time  items  on  tissue  paper,  rolls  itinto. 

failed  to  aore  no  thc  Supplement,  thc  ExchoQuer  Court  in  executing  a  finished  cartoon.  Equally  aluminum  capsule  attached  to  a  bL’ 

Aat  the  latter  had  failed  to  give  no-  Canada  ruled.  essential,  he  says,  is  good  photography.  At  leg  and  sets  the  pigeon  frS  As  - 

tice  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  time  Justice  E.  R.  Angers,  rendered  the  Times,  A1  Westelm,  staff  photographer,  ^uig  the  pigeon  makes  a  landine 

of  the  orm^  demand  to  be  entitled  judgment  in  favor  of  Marthe  Fiel,  au-  makes  the  photograph  of  fhe  clay  model,  Tribute?  rooT and  enteTs  a  c 

thoress  of  Brueil  en  Vexin,  France,  in  Battenfield  then  retouches  the  lettering  through  some  one-way  SrS 

Deed  of  TVust  the  trustee  ^nnot  act  t  ..  ^  iyr_  n.ionav  and  the  and  the  picture  Is  reproduced  as  a  half- 


,^•1  j  j  j  >.  ber  suit  against  Mrs.  Duguay,  and  the  and 

until  90  days  after  demand^  ^^3  assessed  the  costs  of  the 

Indications  were  that  the  matter  registrar  was  in-  Pi®®' 

would  ^  thrown  into  court  structed  to  ascertain  what  profits,  if  ' 

The  News  has  teen  published  con- 

^  u  ticular  supplement  which  includ^  a 

Fort  Milton,  Sr.,  was  publisher  from  w  Mic=  Viel  anrt  n,.K. 


and  the  picture  is  reproduced  as  a  half-  Meanwhile,  an  electrical  circuii  J 
tone.  The  above  model  was  placed  on  a  completed  when  the  pigeons! 
piece  of  glass  in  taking  the  picture  in  order  ^  ^  -  ■ 

to  obtain  a  sharp  separation  ot  the  j-.  •  i  . 

shadows  editorial  rooms.  A  r 


ron,  mmon,  or.,  was  puousxier  iiom  .  written  bv  Miss  Fiel  and  uub- 

1909  until  his  death  in  1924.  At  his  a 

,  .  ,  -J  J  lislied  without  her  permission.  A  sep- 

death  his  son  became  president  and 


Returns  to  Home  Town 


aeaui  nis  son  oecame  arate  hearing  will  be  held  to  decide 

i^itor  of  the  News  and  has  headed 


in  the  editorial  rooms.  A  reper 
goes  to  the  roof,  extracts  file  r;- 
items  from  the  capsules  and  the  f!;: 
is  completed. 

Since  the  Tribune’s  initial  exp-: 


the  company  since.  He  is  known  na- 

tionally  as  a  historian  and  lecturer.  r*  *  «  ut*  u  j  t 

He  was  recently  connected  with  the  First  Published  in  France 

State  Department  in  Washington.  Miss  Fiel  claimed  her  story  “Le 

Under  Milton’s  leadership  the  News  Sang  Froid  de  Marie,”  was  first  pub- 


ate  hearing  will  be  held  to  decide  'SCOODS*  RoPOltOrS  daily’s  special  pigeon  dt 

hat  share  of  profits  will  be  due  to  r'  r'  cj.y  bureau  has  grown  to  50  pige 

e  French  writer.  Forty-four  years  ago,  Haddon  Ivins,  They’re  delivered  by  truckmen 

First  Published  in  France  editor  of  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hud-  the  papers  daily  to  20  correspu  .i 

Miss  Fiel  claimed  her  story  “Le  covering  localities  up  to  30  miles  f: 

_ c_,.:  „..u  (N.  J.)  Register,  .  Homell. 


actively  supported  a  TVA  power  cam- 


Ojiig  rium  ue  aiaiie,  was  lusi  puu-  wppWIv  On 

fished  in  the  August,  1936,  issue  of  ,,  ^ 

r  -  r, _ J  Nov.  30  he  re- 


paign,  resulting  in  cheap  power  for  Le  Bayard,  published  in  Paris,  and  ^be 


Chattanooga. 


that  the  same  work  was  illegally  pub- 


The  Free  Press  entered  the  daily  fished  in  La  Voix  des  Bois-Francs  on 
field  in  September,  1926,  competing  July  29,  1937,  without  her  knowledge 


per  and  worked 
out  of  the  city 


with  the  News  in  the  afternoon  field  or  consent. 


after  operating  first  as  a  weekly  ad¬ 
vertising  papier  for  McDonald’s  gro- 


Mrs.  Duguay  maintained  she  had  a 

contract  with  Publishers  Holding  a 

T  o  a  column,  A 


eery  chain.  Public  power  opponents  Corp.,  Ltd.,  to  supply  her  with  a  a 

aligned  themselves  with  McDonald  in  weekly  literary  supplement  with  8  ^  remi- 

a  fight  against  the  News.  pages  of  printed  matter  for  distribu-  t 


a  fight  against  the  News. 


niscence  of  for- 


Mrs.  Abby  Crawford  Milton,  step-  tion  with  her  weekly  paper.  Mrs.  Du- 
mother  of  Publisher  Milton,  and  her  guay  maintained  .'^he  had  not  read  the 


children  own  a  majority  of  both  the  supplement  and  did  not  know  it  con- 


According  to  a 


Hadden  Ivins 


Homell. 

Mr.  Buisch,  however,  has  had 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  ; 
morning  ar  rival  of  the  pigeons  set 
so  many  buzzes  on  the  signal  b  ' 
that  the  news  room  sounded  like  i 
bee  hive.  The  buzzers  were  rep-  : 
by  signal  fights. 

Occasionally,  a  bird  is  blown  off  - 
course.  But  in  the  capsule  is  a  r 
that  the  finder,  by  sending  the 
back  to  the  Tribune,  will  be  rev,..:- 
with  $1.  So  far  Mr.  Buisch  has ' 
five  rewards. 


bonds  and  preferred  stock. 


tained  the  story  objected  to,  and  did  Tvinc  in^ 


Newsprint  Production  ....  . . . 

Now  77%  of  Copad^  "“ii:  s  sIhS  K 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  H-Can-  temational  agreement  known  as  the  ^.balf-inch  cartoon  by  John  G.  “Kay” 
adian  October  newsprint  output,  of  Berne  Convention,  ownership  of  lit-  K-ffara  Disnatch  cartoonist  who  il- 
which  over  was  produced  in  the  erary  works  m  Canada  and  elsewhere,  f^sfrated  hi.^^  Editor  making’ his  first 
Province  of  Quebec,  was  on  a  larger  remains  vested  in  the  author  for  life  „  „  ^3  j^.3 

scale  than  for  any  month  since  the  and  m  the  heirs  of  the  author  for  53  ..  ,  t,  j 

end  of  .1937,  according  to  a  report  years  after  death.  Mr.  Ivins,  who  often  writes  of  Red 

from  Consul  J.  I.  Touchette,  Mon-  Ignorance  of  the  author’s  rights  did  daily  column.  Now,  in 


not  know  the  work  had  been  previ-  ^ _ „  , _ 1  - ; 

ously  published  nor  that  the  author’s  .ffnrt  fnr  tho  tor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Time*  for 


making  his 


WNU  EDITOR 

Effective  Dec.  4.  Abe  HurwiU. 


stories  His  total  effort  for  the  day  last  16  years,  has  been  appointed  ecj 

ran  a  full  page  with  the  exception  of  tor-in-chief  of  the  Western  Nex: ; 

11  inches  and  three-colurnn  ^e-and-  Unjon,  national  newspaper  org- 
a-half-inch  cartoon  by  John  G.  Kay  Dec.  1  bv 


Union,  national  newspaper  orgr.rr 
tion.  it  was  announced  Dec.  IbyJ  ; 
H.  Perry.  Herbert  C.  Kohler,  city®' 
tor  of  the  Times  since  1924.  was  ^ 
managing  editor  to  succeed  Hor  - 


end  of  .1937,  according  to  a  report 
from  Consul  J.  I.  Touchette,  Mon- 


“scoop”  as  he  covered  his  beat.  managing  editor“  to  succeed  Hur 

Mr.  Ivins,  who  often  writes  of  Red  who  will  take  up  immediate  resic: 
Bank  in  his  daily  column,  “Now,”  in  in  Chicago,  editorial  headquartei 


treal,  made  public  by  the  Department  not  excuse  the  owner  of  La  Voix  des  Hudson  Di^^atch,  had  planned  to  the  Western  Newspaper  Union.  K- 


of  Commerce.  Bois-Francs,  it  was  said. 

Production  increased  to  280,985  tons  „  c  ?miv  x«rE?r>iy 

in  October,  1939,  a  gain  of  more  than  NkiJnir  LiJIiIy  WEElL 

over  October  of  last  year.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  14— News  room 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  workers  of  the  Norjolk  Virginia. 1- 


Septemter,  Canadian  newsprint  mills  Pilot  have  gone  on  a  five-day  week, 
had  been  operating  at  about  65%  of  having  brought  about  this  arrange- 


)is-Francs,  it  was  said.  return  to  his  “first  love”  in  1941  and  has  been  with  Reading.  Allentown 

■  celebrate  his  50th  anniversary  as  a  other  newspapers  for  the  last  30  y:^ 

ORFOLK  5-DAY  WEEK  new.spaperman  by  writing  a  column  ■  I 

Norfolk,  Va..  Dec.  14-News  room  the  Register  called  “Covering  the  TWO  BIRTHDAYS 
orkers  of  the  Norfolk  Virginia, 1-  Town.  The  Portland  Oregonian  obsene- 

lot  have  gone  on  a  five-day  week.  The  Register  editors  extended  him  double  birthday  Dec.  4.  It  wf 

iving  brought  about  this  arrange-  a"  earlier  invitation  which  Mr.  Ivins  89th  anniversary  of  the  founding, 

ent  through  negotiations  with  the  accepted.  the  paper  and  the  58th  of  the  f 

cecutives  of  the  Norfolk  Newspapers,  ■  lishment  of  the  Sunday  e  ■; 

ic.  On  the  other  hand  the  news  « .  •  «irT?T\  Founded  by  Thomas  J.  Dryer  0 

cfaff  nf  iVio  NArAED  EDITOR  York,  for  10  vears  the  Oregonian  ■ 


Austin,  Tex., 


-Edmunds  a  weekly.  Henry  L.  Pittock  e; 


capacity  a  figure  which  has  now  been  ment  through  negotiations  with  the  accepted.  the  paper  and  the  58th  of  j"; 

raised  to  77.5%.  As  operating  ex-  executives  of  the  Norfolk  Newspapers,  ■  lishment  of  the  Sunday  e  ■; 

penses  have  been  greatly  increased  Inc.  On  the  other  hand  the  news  ^Riurr’ri  Founded  by  Thomas  J.  Dryer  O  ' 

'ind  as  mills  supplying  the  American  room  staff  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch ,  NAIYlEiU  £aL/liV./Xi  York,  for  10  years  the  Orego  • 

market  quote  in  American  dollars  published  by  the  same  concern,  cir-  Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  11 — Edmunds  a  weekly.  Henry  L.  Pittock 
today,  gaining  a  premium  of  10%  un-  culated  a  pietition  in  which  was  stated  Travis,  former  editor  of  the  .Austin  lished  the  Oregonian  as  a  *  . 
der  ffie  Canadian  exchange  control  that  the  present  working  conditions.  Statesman,  and  connected  with  daily  December  4,  1861.  The  fi^j 
system,  prospects  in  the  local  pulp  amounting  to  about  5^/2  days  a  week,  journalism  in  Austin  for  34  years,  edition  appeared  Dec.  4.  1881 
industry  are  bright,  the  report  points  were  entirely  satisfactory  and  asked  with  brief  interludes,  has  returned  _  L »  fnlTTON 

out.  It  is  also  reported  that  Quebec  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  ar-  the  field,  as  editor  of  the  Austin  Daily  ADDS  SUNDAY  EDIU^. 
pulp  manufacturers  expect  to  fill  or-  rangements.  This  has  resulted  in  a  Tribune,  owned  by  J.  M.  West,  Hous-  The  Harrison  (Ark.)  Times^'^ 
ders  totaling  about  400,000  tons  of  five-day  week  on  one  side  of  the  ton  business  man,  and  associates.  The  continued  its  Saturday  edition 
paper  and  pulp  which  were  formerly  building  and  a  h'/^-day  week  on  the  Tribune,  founded  Sept.  1,  is  successor  added  a  Sunday  edition.  It  is  • 
supplied  by  Scandinavian  countries,  other.  of  the  former  Austin  Dispatch.  issued  evening  and  Sunday- 


of  the  former  Austin  Dispatch. 


issued  evening  and  Sunday- 
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pOR  DECEMBER  16.  1939 


James  M.  Cox  Acquires  4  Papers, 
Two  Stations  in  Atlanta  Deal 

Ohio  and  Miami  Publisher  Pays  Over  $3,500,000 
For  loumal,  WSB  and  WEGG,  Georgian  and 
Sunday  American  .  .  .  Merger  Expected 


Cox  devoted  himself  to  building  up  his 
newspaper  properties,  and  then  with 
characteristic  energy  dived  into  poli¬ 
tics. 

■ 

Davis  &  Thompson 
Did  "Impossible" 
In  Atlanta  Deal 


of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  eve-  with  a  voice  in  the  Journal’s  manage-  _ 
nine  and  Sunday,  its  50,000-watt  ment  would  have  been  scattered  from  Station  WSB  whe 
radio  station,  WSB,  and  its  portable  Atlanta  to  as  far  away  as  the  Pacific 


ivierger  E.xpectea  M.  Smith  Davis  and  Chester  A. 

Thompson  comprise  the  firm  of  Davis 

T3  j-  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  newspaper  finan- 
The  paper  began  operating  Radio 


Station  WSB  when  broadcasting  still 


rmit,  WEGG,  to 
James  M.  Cox, 
former  governor 
of  Ohio  and  pub- 
li^er  of  three 
Ohio  newspapers 
and  the  Miami 
Nercs,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Tues¬ 
day  in  Atlanta 
by  James  R. 
Gray,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  editor 
of  ie  Journal. 

It  is  known 
that  negotiations 


Coast.  With  this  vital  contingency  in 
mind,  we  have  made  the  decision 
which  has  reached  its  practical  con¬ 
clusion  today.” 

According  to  the  ownership  state¬ 
ment  published  in  October,  those 


Through  a  stock  organization,  the 
late  James  R.  Gray  bought  control  of 
the  Journal  at  a  price  of  $300,000  and 
continued  as  its  editor  until  1917. 

Mr.  Cox  maintains  his  home  and 
office  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

He  has  served  three  times  as  Demo¬ 


holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cratic  governor  of  his  state,  and  was  a 
Atlanta  Journal  Company  Oct.  1,  member  of  the  61st  and  62d  con- 
1939,  were:  gresses,  as  representative  from  the 

„  ^  ^  Common.  Pr^ferre,!.  Ohio  district. 

iLy "“Richard” Gray  At  ’  He  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Ameri- 

lanta  . 629  13-18  can  delegation  to  the  World  Monetary 

Inman  Gmy,  Atlanta . 629  1  2 

Cordelia  Gray  Brumby,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  Ga . 604  1-2 

Frances  Gray  Yankcy,  At¬ 
lanta  . 604  1-2 


James  M.  Cox 


Preferreil. 
94  12 


M.  Smith  Davis 


C.  A.  Thompson 


have  been  imder  way  for  2%  years  Treas'iry  Stock  (see  note)’, 
for  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Cox  of  the  Ga®“.".''.'r".  .^?;,60 

Journal  from  the  Gray  family  and  the  John  Morton  Smith,  At- 
JltafOMrsta,  evening  and  Snn^a  ckVlV  c.V.;,!*'  '  ' 

Amencan,  from  W.  R.  Hearst.  No  an  Atlanta,  Ga . 340 

nouncement  had  been  made  regarding  Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Brandon, 
the  Hearst  part  of  the  transaction  up  n  R  Schai.r  ’  jr’ "  Vew’’’^'’  " 

to  the  hour  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  York,  N.  y.  '  . . . . 2.so 

press,  but  it  is  reliably  reported  that  Simmons, 

Mr.  Cox  has  purchased  these  Hearst  ^  Brice.’ Atla'nta."(;.a  .'221  S-6 
papers  and  will  take  them  over  in  the  M.azie  Crawford  Gr.ant,  At- 
nextfew  days.  It  is  understood  that  psta"!-"'’ j.Sk  j."sp.auMi’n’K'. 

the  two  evening  and  two  Sunday  Atlant.i.  Ga . 

papers  just  acquired  by  Mr.  Cox  will  Xinnta'.' Ga.^’  „ 

be  merged.  .Tcnnie  Gray  Pearce.  At- 

Mr.  Cox,  it  is  understood,  paid  more  Ca.  . . 302  1  4 

than  $3,500,000  for  the  four  news-  ^  ATLintr  Gr.””!.‘‘!'!'.'.''.^.’302  1 4 
papers  and  the  two  radio  stations. 

...  .  -r  _  NCTF.— These  1,274  2- .1  shares 

FCC  Approves  Transfer  „.ere  Ix.nRht  with  the  ean 

Approval  by  the  Federal  Commuiv-  Jmimal  Company  and  tl 

cations  Commision  Tuesday  afternoon  securities,  ‘  ^  I’'  " 

in  Washington  of  transfer  of  control  of  ,  ,  , 

the  two  radio  stations  from  29  stock-  Preferred  stock  of  the  Joii 
holders  who  now  own  all  of  the  com-  has  no  voting  power.  I 


Atlanta.  Ga . 334  11  18 

n.  H.  Schaiil,  Jr.,  New 

York,  N.  Y . 2.'i0 

Estate  John  D.  Simmons, 

Atlanta.  Ga . 200 


lanta,  Ga .  263 

Estate  J.ack  J.  SpauldinR. 

Atlanta.  Ga .  ES.)  1  ’ 

E.st-te  Chas.  n.  .-\tkinson, 

Atlanta.  Ga .  77  33 

.Tennie  Gr.ay  Pearce.  At¬ 
lanta  Ga . 302  1-4  6  1-12 

Mary  Inman  Pearce  Snulie. 

Atl.ant.a.  G.a . 302  1  4  6  1  12 

NOTE — These  1.274  2- .I  shares  of  pref<  rr<d 
-lock  were  IxinRhf  with  the  earninffs  of  tlir 
\llanta  Journal  Company  and  thev  are  held 
in  the  treasury  of  the  c.-,mpanv  as  retired 
securities. 


James  R.  Gray,  left,  vice-president  and 


ciers,  Cleveland,  who  handled  the 
newspaper  deal  of  the  year  completed 
in  Atlanta  this  week.  Since  the  now- 
famous  team  was  formed  on  Jan.  1, 
1937,  they  have  handled  about  $15,- 
000,000  in  volume.  Most  of  their  work 
is  confidential  and  most  of  their  fi¬ 
nancing  is  private. 

Mr.  Davis  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  Atlanta  deal  “was  supposed 
to  be  impossible”  but  now  that  it  is 
completed  “it  speaks  for  itself.”  He 
worked  2V2  years  on  it. 

Davis  Started  Own  Firm 

Mr.  Davis  was  bom  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  and  wa.s  graduated  from 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve¬ 
land.  and  its  law  school  in  1924.  Af¬ 
ter  entering  the  investment  banking 
business  in  Cleveland  he  went  to  New 
York  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 


editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  James  York  Stock  Exchange  from  1930  to 
M.  Cox  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the  Day-  1936.  In  that  year  he  sold  his  ex¬ 
ton  (O.)  News,  whose  father  this  week  change  seat  and  started  the  firm  of 
became  owner  of  the  Journal  and  its  Smith  Davis  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  news- 

I  ;Sti::S°n'M::^a;?:^lc;Xrtw  Ksp^sSi^wS^efL^^S: 

•  mon'stoc^  tT Vr'^  Cox  slock,  the  dividend^  of  which  must  he  enounced.  ing  and  radio,  since  about  onc-third 

:  Newspapers.  ?nc  publisher?  oi  the  paid  before  any  di^vidends  are  paid  Economic  Conference  held  in  ?Lmap?rf  ^ 

■  ^  Spring/ield  (O.)  News  and  Sun,  and  on  ®  voting  London  in  1933.  and  was  president  of  j^  1927,  ^hile  in  the  investment 

the  Evening  News  Co.,  pub  isher  of  .  x  its  monetary  commission.  business,  his  old  firm  handled  the 

^  the  Dayton  (O.)  Neies,  completed  the  ‘  .trrrV  U 'r  7?‘t  southwestern  Ohio  farm  Brush-Moore  Newspapers’  financing 

ale  of  the  Journal  and  the  stations  to  ,  ^ol  il  ^jarch  31,  1870,  he  was  a  country  when  the  Canton  Rcpo«foi-V  was  pur- 


they  conferred  in  Mr.  Gray’s  office  shortly 
after  the  purchase  was  announced. 


Mr.  Cox.  prcierred  stock.  2.450  share.s. 

The  transaction  was  handled  Statement  by  Cox 

through  Davis  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  Mr.  Cox.  while  declining  any 
newspaper  financiers,  Union  Terminal  mediately  conclusive  statement 
Building,  Cleveland.  rumored  reorganization  plans,  salt 


o  4CA  u  ox,  woen  106  catuon  rtcpo-sirori/ was  Dur- 

p  e^red  stock,  2.450  shares.  school  teacher  at  the  age  of  16  and  a  chased.  In  1935  Mr.  Davis'set  up  the 

statement  by  Cox  newspaper  publi.^her  at  28.  At  33  he  Bru.sh-Moore  5%  issue  and  registered 

Mr.  Cox,  while  declining  any  im-  was  first  elected  to  Congress,  ^ree  j(-  with  the  SEC.  This  was  the  first 

mediately  conclusive  statement  on  years  later  he  was  governor  of  his  na-  newspaper  security  to  go  through  the 


newspaper  security  to  go  through  the 


ing,  Cleveland.  rumored  reorganization  plans,  said  his  *>ve  state,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  seC.  This  deal  was  a  success  and 

a  statement  outlining  reasons  son.  James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  assistant  pu’o-  hi®  was  the  Democratic  nominee  bonds  immediately  sold  at  a 

lor  sale  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Gray,  Usher  and  vice-nresident  of  his  fath-  hor  President,  in  1920.  premium. 

vice-president  and  editor,  cited  diyi-  er’s  group  of  dailies,  will  be  associated  Got  Start  on  Farm  As  a  result  of  that  transaction,  sev- 


Got  Start  on  Farm 


son  of  control  as  one  of  the  major  with  the  new  corporation  in  an  im-  Spending  his  early  years  on  his  eral  publishers  asked  Mr.  Davis  to  do 

ronsiderations.  He  pointed  out  that  portant  capacity,  and  that  his  son-  father’s  farm  at  Jacksonbur.g,  Butler  their  financing  and  refinance  them. 

[us  father,  James  R.  Gray,  Sr.,  was  in-law.  D.  J.  Mahoney,  general  man-  county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Cox  received  a  pub-  "Bankers  Afraid  to  Lend" 

unquestioned  controller  of  the  Jour-  ager  of  the  Miami  News,  is  exnected  Ur  and  hi^h  school  education,  sunnle-  “On  account  of  the  tremendous 


nal  nvsJ  •*  «  A*1  I.*  J  iU  *  A  t  •  . - -  m;  clIIU  aVJilUUl  owpi-rixi-  WII  civ,v,4.ruiit  liic  I.A 

1Q17  u  policies  until  his  death  in  to  be  its  vice-president.  John  A.  mented  by  a  short  stay  at  a  seminary  good-will  item  on  newspaper  balance 
1917,  but  that  “this  centralized  re-  - ‘  ^  -  - .  -  r.  .  ,  , 


vice-president  and  general  near  Middletown. 


fusibility  of  ownership”  was  then  manager  of  the  Journal,  also  will  bo 
aivided  among  “my  mother,  brother,  retained  in  an  important  capacity 

SlStprs  Dn/1  _ _ tf  >•  1 _  _i _  .  ^ 


sheets  bankers  are  afraid  to  lend 


While  staying  with  a  brother-in-  money  and  newspapers  do  not  enjoy 
law,  editor  of  a  Middletown  paper,  the  credit  rating  they  deserve,”  said 


si^rs  and  myself.”  ,  ,  .  have  no  plans  at  present  for  Cox  got  his  first  taste  of  new.spaper  Mr.  Davis.  “That’s  how  I  got  into  this 

Major  John  S.  Cohen  succeeded  the  reorganization,”  Mr.  Cox  said.  “The  work.  business.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 


fior  Gray  as  editor,  and  held  that  Journal  has  a  very  loyal  staff,  and  During  his  days  as  a  political  writer 
ft  until  his  death  in  1935.  Since  we  intend  to  work  with  them,  agree  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Paul  Sorg, 
men  Inman  Gray,  the  present  editor  s  on  modern  methods,  and  attempt  to  member  of  the  school  board  in  the  dis- 


wother,  has  been  president;  John  A.  get  out  a  newspaper  that  will  be 
Brice,  vice-president  and  general  credit  to  the  South.” 

®®uager,  and  John  Paschall  and  Wil-  Approximately  500  persons  are  er 
mm  Cole  Jones  associate  editors.  ployed  by  the  Journal,  and  the  nar 


^ud  John  Paschall  and  Wil-  Approximately  500  persons  are  em-  young  reporter  the  job  of  his  secre-  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland. 

‘w  associate  editors.  ^  ployed  by  the  Journal,  and  the  paper  tary.  Mr.  Cox  accepted  and  stayed  Mr.  Thompson  was  bom  in  Albany 

We  have  carried  on,”  Mr.  Grays  owns  its  own  building  and  a  modem  with  Sorg  until  1898,  when  the  con-  and  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univers- 
emwt  said,  “meeting  the  difficul-  production  plant.  gressman  loaned  him  money  to  buy  ity.  He  received  an  engineering  de- 

mherent  in  such  a  division  of  The  first  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Jour-  the  tottering  Dayton  News.  His  work  gree. 
ntrol  over  an  instrument  of  public  nal  appeared  February  24,  1883,  and  with  the  paper  was  successful,  and,  “Our  big  scoop,”  Mr.  Davis  said, 

ifs  publication  continued  without  in-  five  years  later,  he  bought  two  papers  “was  buying  and  financing  the  Miami 
But  we  looked  forward  to  a  time  terruption.  Founder  E.  F.  Hoge  sold  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  combined  them  Herald  for  Jack  Knight  and  the  Mwmi 
ha  present  ownership  would  out  after  two  years  because  of  falling  under  the  name  News,  and  formed  the  Tribune  for  M.  L.  Annenberg.”  The 

f  f  ,^ome  subdivided  among  my  health,  and  the  late  Senator  Hoke  News  League  of  Ohio.  Miami  deal,  he  added,  also  had  been 


During  his  days  as  a  political  writer  I  had  more  than  I  could  handle.” 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Paul  Sorg,  That’s  when  Chester  A.  Thompson 
member  of  the  school  board  in  the  dis-  came  into  the  picture.  W’ith  Mr. 
trict  where  Mr.  Cox  had  taught  was  Thomp.son,  Mr.  Davis  formed  the  pre¬ 
elected  to  congress,  and  offered  the  sent  firm,  with  offices  at  1647  Union 


grandchildren;  when  those  Smith  acquired  control  in  1887. 


Miami  deal,  he  added,  also  had  been 


For  approximately  10  years,  Mr.  considered  “impossible.” 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  SHE? 


RlS 


•  «  «» 
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Ad  Campaign 
Brings  141%  Rise 
In  Investments 


KUIPERS  RENAMED  Ad  Facts  Folder  on 

No-Deposit  Bottle 


Charles  J.  Durban  has  been  ap. 
pointed  manager  of  the  tire  adveifc 
ing  and  sales  promotion  departitunv 


Savings  and  Loon 
Associations  in  Philadelphia 


ident  of  the  Newspaper  Representa-  Newspaper  advertising  did  an  out-  U.  S.  Tire  Dealers  Corp..  Detro» 
lives  Association  of  Chicago  Dec.  12.  standing  job  in  introducing  the  new  succeeding  F.  W.  Stewart,  who  h 
Other  officers  re-elected  were  J.  E.  no-deposit  beer  and  ale  bottle  in  New  been  made  manager  of  the  automobif 
Lutz,  vice-president;  Paul  Ray,  Katz  England,  reports  Scott  Faron,  adver-  tire  department. 

Agency,  secretary,  and  H.  E.  Scheerer,  tising  manager  of  the  Glass  Container  .  Lynn  Baker  has  announced  his  res- 
Scheerer  &  Co.,  treasurer.  A.  G.  Ruth-  Association  of  America,  in  the  Adver-  .““’T  *2?®  executive  ^  d 


Associations  in  rnuaaeipnia  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman;  and  tising  Facts  folder  released  Wedr.es-  the  iNew  York  ottice  ot  l^rd  &  Thoniis 

Use  Newspapers  Successfully  l.  H.  Brownholtz,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  day  by  the  promotion  and  research  Mr.  Bake 

T,  -m.  *  t  Inc.,  were  re-elected  for  a  one-year  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  Joined  the  agency  on  the  Mme  is 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  11 — The  story  of  directors  and  Walter  Donev  tising,  American  Newspaper  Publish-  f*  year  ago,  prior  to  which  he  iaj 

e  overwhelming  success  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  was  chosen  ers  Association.  na^y  years  wiffi  J.  Wa.Hc 

iper  advertising  campaign  on  the  part  as  a  director  for  a  two-year  term.  “We  consider  the  results  of  the  Company.  He  „ 


the  overwhelming  success  of  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  on  the  part 
of  17  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  here  was  told  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  today  by  William  Reid,  manager 
of  the  local  office  of  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany,  which  handles  the  account. 


Groves  Bromo  Quinine 
To  Use  Newspapers 


campaign  an  excellent  demonstration  decided  upon  his  plans  for  the  fa. 
of  the  newspaper’s  ability  to  intro-  ture. 

duce  and  sell  new  ideas  and  new  Jack  Sullivan  is  president  of  & 
products — not  only  to  consumers,  but,  Latin-American  ^  Agency,  San 


As  a  result  of  the  newspaper  drive  g'^ 

and  other  promotional  activities,  the  in  riti^Q 


T  u  *  what  is  frequently  just  as  important, 
Chicago  Dec.  11-Grove  Laborator- 


ana  oiner  pio.uouuuai  newspaper  advertisements  in  cities 

associations  here  have  shown  a  gam  telegraphic  reports  indicate  a 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Jack  Sullivan  is  president  of  & 
Latin-American  Agency,  San 
Puerto  Rico,  which  recently  madeb 
appearance.  J.  Anthony  Kelley  i 
vice-president,  art  director  and  cop 
chief.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  also  space  bu)^ 
and  account  executive. 

Ruth  West,  of  the  copy  stafi  d 


of  141%  in  private  share  investments  "  - ^ - - - ana  account  execuiive. 

anft  a  inf>raa«.  of  ac<a>t<!  in  the  Prevalence  of  colds,  beginning  the  first  Ruth  West,  of  the  copy  stafi  d 

c^paign^perii^  extending  from  Arn^il  -lAMES  N.  HNDLAY,  formerly  pas-  j.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  Yoh 

m  Oot  11  1919  Mr^Reid  stated  eight-week  campaign  already  senger  traffic  .manager  of  Furness  agency,  has  rejoined  Saks-Fifth  An- 

1, 1938  to  Oct.  31, 1939  MX  Keid  stated,  under  way  in  259  newspapers  and  over  Withy  &  Co.,  steamship  line,  has  nue.  New  York,  as  sales  promotke 

More  Ads  in  1940  the  radio,  in  behalf  of  Grove’s  Bromo  joined  Kelly,  Nason.  Inc.,  New  York,  aud  advertising  manager,  succeedr- 

“The  newspaper  advertising  cam-  Quinine.  as  vice-president.  He  will  direct  a  Mary  Lewis,  resigned.  '  Miss  Wes 


“The  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,”  Mr.  Reid  said,  “played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  increasing  the  business. 


The  special  ads  will  be  released  on  special  promotion  campaign  for  Nas-  prior  to  joining  the  agency  was  ad- 


the  basis  of  reports  from  dealers  and  sau  in  the  Bahamas. 


The  success  of  the  drive  has  been  wholesalers.  These  wires  will  include  Charles  M.  Saroka,  for  five  years  rejoins. 


vertising  manager  of  the  store  d> 


heartening  and  demonstrated  our  faith  reports  of  local  boards  of  health  and  with  National  Advertising  Service,  m.  F.  Maher,  member  of  the  «c 


in  the  newspaper  medium.  The  cam-  the  movement  of  cold  remedies  in  the  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  general  man-  vertising  staff  of  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 
paign  will  continue  for  the  balance  of  trade  where  an  epidemic  of  colds  is  ager  of  Don  Spencer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
this  year  and  I  was  authorized  today  evident.  One  or  two  ads  will  be  re-  York.  vertising  manager  of  the  firm  to  sue 

; _ U..  in>lA  **  1 _ 1  1 _ 1 _ _ _ U.-a  i:'-.  .  - _ _ _ _ *. 


to  increase  the  budget  for  1940.”  leased,  if  local  conditions  war 

The  campaign  was  run  co-operative-  there  will  be  no  regular  cam 
ly.  Insertions  were  made  in  all  Phil-  was  stated.^  Theme  of  the  spe 
adelphia  dailies  “in  spots.”  is:  “IJttle  Colds  Often 

“Three  series  of  smaller  ads  and  one  , ,  .  ,  ... 

smash  lay-out  was  used,”  Mr.  Reid  Advertising 

said.  “The  first  series  consisted  of  85  Chicago,  handles  the  account, 
lines  deep  and  3  columns  wide;  the  npii^u  KrtC 
second,  120  lines  deep  and  4  columns  a  xiUO 

wide;  and  the  third,  100  lines  deep  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C..  Dec. 
3  columns  wide.  A  total  of  47  inser-  proval  of  an  advertising  end 
tions  have  been  made  to  date.  tional  campaign  for  the  1940 


leased,  if  local  conditions  warrant,  but  Francis  D.  Gonda,  vice-president  of  ceed  Miller  Munson,  resigned. 


there  will  be  no  regular  campaign,  it  the  Einson -Freeman  Co.,  lithogra- 
was  stated.  Theme  of  the  special  ser-  phers.  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 


u.  xiitriiit;  ui  iiie  aci-  piieiis.  intrw  xuiis.,  aiiu  unairiiiaii  ui  me  ^  •  J  II  *- 

Little  Colds  Often  Lead  to  Window  Display  Committee  of  the  ^QinpaignS  and  nCCOUntS 


Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  ad- 


Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  dressed  the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.  bi 


Louis  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Doc.  12.  on  designated  newspapers  as  the  baa 
“Putting  On  a  Better  Show  in  the  medium  for  its  1940  advertising  pro- 
srndn20  UnVdrepTnd  dTJimTs  PEACH  ADS  Show  Window.”  gram,  it  was  revealed  this  week  at  fiu 

wide;  and  the  third.  100  lines  deep  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C..  Dec.  1-Ap-  Jack  O  Brien  sales  manager,  Orrns-  general  sales  convention  m  Chka^ 
3  columns  wide  A  total  of  47  inser-  proval  of  an  advertising  pnd  promo-  oy  Chevrolet  Co.,  has  been  elected  Bathing  suits  and  beach-wear  wul^ 
tions  have  been’ made  to  date  tional  campaign  for  the  1940  crop  by  president  of  the  San  Antonio  Adver-  ceive  major  promotion  in  rotogram 

•  The  smash  seven-column  was  used  some  organized  method  was  voted  by  tising  Club.  O  Brien  had  been  acting  copy  wUl  appear  in  small  insertio'J 
recently  in  the  Evening  Bulletin.  It  members  of  the  South  Carolina  Peach  president  since  resignation  of  Dick  magazines  will  be  used  to  a^al » 
was  written  in  a  ‘reason  why’  theme  Co-operative  at  a  meeting  here  to-  Laughlin,  now  in  Houston.  Ben  Gers-  the  Southern  tourist  trade.  Golf  ba. 
and  headlined,  “Why  careful  and  day.  All  speakers,  including  Sturgess  00“'^.  assistant  manager,  Gunter  Ho-  copy  will  appear  in  smamll  insertion 
thrifty  people  are  turning  to  Federal  Dorrance,  president  of  Brooke,  Smith,  named  vice-president,  and  on  sports  pages  of  daily  new^^ 

Savings  and  Loan  As.sociations.’  Body  French  and  Dorrance,  New  York,  Lucille  Griffin,  secretary-  Campl^ll-Ewald  Company  of 

of  the  ad  was  captioned,  ‘\^at  a  Fed-  urged  the  growers  to  continue  the  ad-  fi'^surer.  .  .  .  ,1  is  the  agency, 

eral  can  do  for  you,’  and  told  about  vertising  program  started  last  year.  It  George  Allen  has  resigned  from  the  The  French  Government  an 
two  prime  services,  insured  savings  was  pointed  out  that  the  combination  ‘^opy  ®taff  of  P^ar  &  Ryan  to  join  French  Colootal  Government,  0 

and  home  financing.  As  in  all  the  ads,  of  a  demanding  market,  quality  fruit,  the  copy  staff  of  the  New  York  office  set  any  ill  effect  ffie 

the  individual  association  addresses  and  co-operation  for  all  with  fair  o*  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.  on  its  foreign  trade,  started  a 

were  listed  at  the  bottom.  prices  wiU  continue  to  sell  the  KREMer  president  of  the  paign  m  newspapers  P^ornom  f 


DORFF,  assistant  manager,  Gunter  Ho-  copy  will  appear  in  smamll  insertios 
tel,  was  named  vice-president,  and  on  sports  pages  of  daily  newspaper 
Mrs.  Lucille  Griffin,  secretary-  Campbell-Ewald  Company  of  Ne* 
treasurer.  York  is  the  agency. 

George  Allen  has  resigned  from  the  The  French  Government  and  da 


on  its  foreign  trade,  started  a  can- 


Wanted  to  Reach  Hemet  Tri-State  Committee  of  the  Georeia-  will  be  installed  president  of  the  Sales  The  ads  will  appear  every  day  unt 

“We  selected  the  newspaper  m^ium  p  j.  .  Marketing  B^rd  will  Managers’  Club  of  the  Chamber  of  the  end  of  the  year  in  five  newspaper: 

because  we  wanted  to  reach  a  home  meet  at  an  earlv  date  to  draw  uo  defi-  Commerce  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  its  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelffc 
flidfcv  irlpal  fnr  siirb  ft  meei  di  dn  edi ly  uaie  lO  uraw  up  aen  — ,,^i  it  _ j  _ .a ktf  die 


diiu  uo-upt;rauuii  lor  au  wiui  idii  __  „  *  ^  0  %  —  —  - ° . —  a*  -  tU 

prices  wiU  continue  to  sell  the  Merrill  Kremer  president  of  the  pai^  m  newspapers 

peaches  at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  of  France  and  »ts  Colo^ 


group  and  they  were  ideal  for  sudi  a 


purpose.  Most  newspaper  readers  are  advertising  promo- 

interested  in  either  buying  a  home  or  campaign. 


annual  meeting  Dec.  15.  and  Washington.  Placed  by 

Frank  Delano,  formerly  with  San  Havas  Agency,  it  is  being  releasee 
Francisco  offices  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  through  Joshua  B.  Powers.  Inc..  Ne* 
Inc.,  has  been  named  account  execu-  York. 

tive  in  the  New  York  offices.  Heavy  newspaper  and  outdoor  ad- 


in  home  savings.  QT&'RTQ  TT^TTTMIV  TMJTl/T'  tnc.,  nas  been  named  account  execu-  York. 

“There  are  25  ‘Federals’  in  Phila-  riV,Jl<lUAX  UniVlI.  ^^e  New  York  offices.  Heavy  newspaper  and  outdoor  ad- 

delphia.  The  campa^n  sterted  on  a  The  Gibson  Distilling  Co.,  New  Donald  R.  Brann  has  joined  Faw-  vertising  will  be  used  for  TRornffl' 

co-operative  basis  with  six  of  them.  launching  me  biggest  adver-  pg^t  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Malt  Beer  during  the  next  year,  fol 

We  later  brought  this  figure  up  to  14,  tising  campaign  in  its  history  for  the  will  have  charge  of  advertiser  mer-  lowing  the  initial  use  of  transit  ad^ 

but  17  associations  were  represented  in  holiday  season.  Color  advertisements  chandising  service.  He  was  formerly  vertising  which  begins  Jan.  1.  Fedes- 

the  smash  ad.”  ^  ^  up  fo  1.120  lines  will  feature  the  cam-  with  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  Agency,  Inc.,  places  the  account. 


Heavy  newspaper  and  outdoor  ad- 


Donald  R.  Brann  has  joined  Faw-  vertising  will  be  used  for  TfiOioffl 


the  smash  ad.' 


Mr.  Reid  added  that  additional  asso-  panys  products  in  13  important  mar-  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  and  Sim-  Merchandising  and  advertising 


ciations  are  expected  to  participate  in  In  66  cities,  where  color  is  not  pHcity  magazine,  where  he  specialized  the  Dodge  Truck  Division,  Chr^^ 


next  year’s  campaign. 

As  to  the  increased  business,  Mr, 


available,  large  space  black  and  white  m  sales  promotion  and  dealer  mer- 


advertisements  are  being  used.  The  chandising  service. 


Corp.,  will  be  handled  by  Ross 
Inc.,  2751  E.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroi- 


Reid  said  that  the  gains  on  the  part  advertising  is  being  handled  by  the  Earl  McCallum,  who  has  served  as  beginning  Jan.  1,  1940.  For  1^® 
of  the  Philadelphia  “Federals”  were  l^ederal  Advertising  Agency,  New  an  advertising  executive  with  various  12  years  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  has  handle 

far  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  York.  Coast  newspapers,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  dealer  and  retai 

whole  country.  TTCTMr*  cn  RTkO  the  San  Francisco  office  just  recently  salesmen’s  educational  services  for  ^ 

The  average  annual  gain  in  private  UOUNvt  DU”Wv^aiU  ooened  bv  Vincent  Edwards  Sr  Gn  divicinne  ef  fVio  GVirv-sler  Corp. 


far  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  York. 

whole  country.  TTOTM/^  en  htno 

The  average  annual  gain  in  private  USINCJ  60- vvORD  ADS 
share  investments  of  Federal  Savings  Dutch  Mill,  Chicago  and  suburban 
&!  Loan  Associations  for  the  country  candy  store  chain,  has  launched  a  ser- 


has  been  about  18%,  he  said. 


USING  60-WORD  ADS  ^^enTd  by  Vincent 

Dutch  Mill,  Chicago  and  suburban  publishers  of  business  magazines,  ad-  passenger  car  advertising  will 
candy  store  chain,  has  launched  a  .ser-  vertising  mat  services  and  idea  ser-  died  as  before  by  Ruthrauff  &  ■ 

ies  of  92-line  ads  in  the  Chicago  Tri-  vices.  '  Inc. 

bune,  featuring  60-word  human  in-  William  Howes  Collins,  who  is  in  Earle  L.  Johnson,  vice-president  c 

..id  odirortisine  fon 


■  bune,  featuring  60-word  human  in-  William  Howes  Collins,  who  is  in  Earle  L.  Johnson,  vice-president  ^ 

CT  Trt  A  A  terest  short  stories.  Copy  includes  charge  of  the  industrial  advertising  charge  of  sales  and  advertising 

IVJ  “personal  experience”  stories  from  the  department  of  the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Leisy  Brewing  Co.,  announces  ^ 

Schwimmer  &  Scott,  Chicago,  has  lives  of  cab  drivers,  professional  men,  was  recently  elected  a  director  of  the  starting  Jan.  2,  1940,  the 

been  elected  to  membership  in  the  stenographers,  college  boys,  etc.  Rob-  Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers  Assn.,  for  Leisy  and  Dortmunder  BeeK  ^ 

American  Association  of  Advertismg  ert  Kahn  &  Associates.  Chicago  agency,  a  division  of  the  National  Industrial  be  handled  by  the  Cleveland  “ 

Agencies.  places  the  account.  Advertisers  Assn.  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  i 
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lac.  Willard  A.  Pleuthner  will  be  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Mentho-Kreamo  Co.,  Clinton,  la., 
jas  appointed  United  Advertising 
Companies,  Chicago,  to  place  its  ac¬ 
count  for  M.K.  Cold  Remedy. 

FotRAL  Saving  and  Loan  Assns.  of 
aEiHOPOLiTAN  New  York  plans  a  co- 
iperative  campaign  starting  Jan.  1 
jsing  newspapers  exclusively.  Dore- 
mus  i  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

FU3SCHMANN  DlSTIlLLNG  CORP.,  SUb- 
ajiary  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  advertising  counsel  for 
Fleischmann’s  Gin  and  Pilgrim  Rum. 
eJective  Jan.  1. 

Rio  Grande  ’Valley  Citrus  Ex- 
cha-ige,  Weslaco,  Tex.,  is  launching  a 
campaign  for  Texsun  and  Texmaid 
grapefruit  in  newspapers  in  the  East 
and  other  areas.  Leche  &  Leche,  Dal¬ 
las,  is  the  agency. 

F  4  N  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Ind.,  has  placed  its  account, 
starting  with  Jan.  1,  1940,  with  Sid- 
eaer  and  Van  Riper,  Inc.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  agency.  The  account  executives 
will  be  William  F.  Kegley  and  Edward 
Van  Riper. 

■ 

Sunoco  Plans  New 
Ad  Drive  in 
Papers  for  1940 

Heartened  by  the  success  of  the 
largest  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history  which  won  many 
new  friends  for  the  concern,  the  Sun 
Oil  Company  of  Philadelphia  is  plan¬ 
ning  another  drive  on  “Nu-Blue 
Sunoco”  in  1940,  using  the  same  me- 
tnn. 

M.  H.  Leister,  advertising  director 
of  the  company  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  newspapers  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  form  the  backbone  of  next 
year’s  campaign  as  they  did  with  the 
one  that  ended  this  week. 

Uttd  356  Dailies 

The  campaign  started  on  October  31. 
Insertions  were  made  in  356  dailies 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  U.  S. 
once  a  week.  It  was  terminated  this 
**«k.  as  planned,  because  of  the 
Christmas  buying  influence. 

An  optimistic  statement  on  the  suc- 
ots  of  the  campaign  was  also  issued 
tlw  week  by  E.  L.  Rogers,  the  Sun 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

25  Dailies  Running  Phillips'  Ad  Series 


ONE  OF  the  most  attractive  Christ¬ 
mas  campaigns  of  the  year  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  Sid  R.  Phillips,  advertising 
director  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
Columbus. 

Ohio  being  one  of  the  many  states 
in  which  Thanksgiving  was  moved  up 
to  Nov.  23,  Mr.  Phillips  conceived  the 


First  advertisement  in  Sid  Phillips  Shop 
Early  series  which  is  being  used  by  25 
newspapers. 

idea  to  mm  a  series  of  24  half-page 
advertisements  in  his  newspaper  urg¬ 
ing  everyone  to  buy  early. 

Each  of  the  24  advertisements  shows 
a  photograph,  8V^  in.  x  10  in.,  of  a 
yoimg  society  couple  of  Columbus 
shopping  the  stores  and  selecting  their 
gifts. 

The  campaign  includes  gifts  of 
shirts,  ties,  dressing  robes,  scarfs,  toi¬ 
letries,  -wrist  watches,  diamonds,  ho¬ 
siery,  fur  coats,  bags,  handkerchiefs, 
slippers,  lingeries,  gloves,  Christmas 


Oil  Company’s  district  sales  manager.  lowed. 

“When  millions  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  fcoughout  the  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
territory  picked  up  their  favorite 
newspaper  recently,”  he  said,  ‘‘they 
*ere  informed  in  large  sized  adver- 
^ments  of  the  introduction  of  Nu- 
Blue  Sunoco. 

.  message  was  the  opening  gun 
®  the  largest  newspaper  campaign 
ever  conducted  by  the  company,  Now, 


Mr.  Phillips  decided  to  offer  it  to  other 
newspapers  due  to  its  attractiveness 
and  the  message  it  conveyed  to  the 
leaders  that  would  assist  the  retail 
merchants  in  making  early  Christmas 
sales  of  gifts. 

Twenty-five  newspapers,  in  addition 
to  the  Journal,  are  now  running  the 
campaign  in  their  cities.  They  are: 

Mobile  Press  Register;  New  Haven 
Register,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald;  Boise 
Capital  News;  Fort  Wayne  News  Sen¬ 
tinel;  South  Bend  Tribune;  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette;  State  Times,  Baton 
Rouge;  Grand  Rapids  Press;  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Gazette;  Albany  Times  Union; 
Schenectady  Union  Star;  Syracuse 
Post-Standard;  Utica  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch;  Charlotte  Observer;  Canton 
Repository;  Findlay  (O.)  Republican- 
Courier;  Zanesville  (O.)  Publishing 
Company;  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server;  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record; 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar;  Nashville 
Times;  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News; 
Seattle  Times;  and  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times. 

An  example  of  the  copy  is  .shown 
here. 

Not  Intimidated 

WHILE  GUNS  roar  in  Europe  and 

subs  and  mines  take  their  toll,  there 
is  at  least  one  advertiser  who  is  not 
intimidated  —  the  Frank  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice,  sponsors  of  Oslofjord  Cruises 
jointly  with  the  Norwegian-Amcrican 
Line,  the  HoUand-American  Line  and 
the  Swedish-American  Lines. 

Copy  is  being  placed  by  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  New 
York  City  newspapers. 

Of  the  copy,  the  agency  says: 

‘‘May  we  review  the  unique  prob¬ 
lems  which  faced  the  operators  of 
cruises  this  winter?  First  there  was 
the  all-important  need  to  confine 
cruise  offerings  to  neutral  flag  ships, 
cruising  within  America’s  neutral 
waters  to  ports  of  neutral  neighbors. 
The  winter  vacationists  acceptance  of 
this  orderly  planned  program  was  en¬ 
couraging.  The  organizations  selling 
winter  cruises  proceeded  with  their 
individual  advertising  programs  and 
inquiries  and  definite  bookings  fol- 


erators,  gas  ranges,  luggage,  novelties, 
flowers,  office  furniture  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  first  advertisement  of  the  se¬ 
ries  appeared  in  the  Journal  on 
Nov.  23,  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Ohio, 
and  each  ad  carried  the  number  of 
shopping  days  left  before  Christmas. 
Says  Mr.  Phillips: 

“As  each  of  the  advertisements  ap- 
4e  wisdom  of  selecting  newspapers  as  pears  a  copy  of  the  Journal  is  sent  by 
3  leading  media  for  advertising  the  messenger  to  the  stores  interested  in 
"ew  motor  fuel  has  been  amply  dem-  the  gifts  featured,  under  an  individual 
’  jjersonalized  label,  within  an  hour 


^  Cn(Me,u^tc 

IN  PEACEFUL,  UNRESTRICTeT 
AMERICAN  WATERS 


onstrated. 

The  reception  motorists  have  given 
^  new  miracle  of  gasoline  chemistry 
exceeded  our  expectations.  By 
hun^eds,  enthusiastic  motorists 
'bitten  to  tell  us  of  the  tre- 
f  improvement  in  motor  per- 
nnance  Nu-Blue  Sunoco  has  put  in 
their  cars. 

Tbne^d  again,  dominating  space 
^'tmdred  and  fifty  news- 
^  turned  itself  into  a  verit- 
harrage  of  newspaper  advertising 
fourth  ‘circulation  of  at  least 
diu?**''  million  and,  as  I  said,  is  pro- 

real  results.” 


after  the  store  is  opened.  We  made 
up  a  label  and  changed  the  names 
each  day  and  the  page  number. 

“It  was  not  our  intention  to  sell  tie- 
up  copy  when  we  prepared  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  sole  purpose  was  to  win 
more  recognition  for  the  Journal 
among  the  retail  merchants  as  well 
as  the  woman  in  the  home  and  the 
man  on  the  street. 

“It  developed,  however,  that  as  we 
showed  the  proofs  of  the  campaign, 
we  sold  8,000  lines  of  tie-up  copy  be¬ 
fore  the  first  advertisement  appeared 
in  our  paper.” 

When  the  campaign  was  completed 


CkusitHOs-Vlew  {jtavt  CuUscs 


imEcu*  •■ciic* 


“Then  the  week  of  indiscriminate 
mine-laying  and  subsequent  loss  in 
tonnage  made  front  page  news  re¬ 
peatedly.  Inquiries  in  winter  cruises 
became  stagnant  almost  immediately 
.  .  .  though  the  waters  of  the  disasters 
were  more  than  3,000  miles  away, 
and  newspapers  in  this  country  gave 
prominence  to  a  report  by  United 
States  Naval  expierts  that  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  made  it  impossible  for  floating 
mines  to  cross  the  Atlantic  into  Amer¬ 
ica’s  shipping  lanes. 

“Faced  with  this  serious  situation, 
Frank  Travel  Service  recognized  the 
need  to  scrap  their  then  existing  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  and  set  into  mo¬ 
tion  a  campaign  which  would  sell 
cruise-vacationing  against  other  win¬ 
ter  vacation  plans.  This  required 
reason-why’  copy  favoring  all  cruises. 
The  main  body  text  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  shown  here  reminds  the  reader 
of  enjoyments  which  only  cruise  va¬ 
cations  offer.  It  recalls  the  colorful, 
nearby  foreign  lands  where  peace  and 
happiness  prevail,  that  cruise.s  unlike 
other  vacations  eliminate  frequent 
packing  and  unpacking.  The  restful¬ 
ness  and  ease  of  cruising,  the  low  per 
day  cost  of  a  cruise  ticket  were  also 
emphasized. 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  Frank  Travel 
Service,  America’s  oldest  travel 
agency  (Est.  1875),  is  not  only  in  step 
with  present  day  rapid  changes  in 
travel  trends,  but  is  leading  the  way 
successfully  to  meet  these  new  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  through  their  efforts  the 
advertisement  shown  here  developed. 
Being  so  highly  regarded  in  the  travel 
industry,  the  three  transatlantic 
steamship  companies  whose  signatures 
appear  in  the  advertisement,  agreed 
to  the  Frank  Travel  suggestion  that  a 
joint  advertisement  be  scheduled  to 
once  again  sell  cruise  vacations,  rather 
than  attempt  the  task  singularly  in 
smaller  advertising  space  units  with 
less  likelihood  of  success. 

“Major  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  have  received  the  advertising. 
The  intention  is  to  include  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
use  ‘A’  list  media  in  important  travel 
centers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.” 

The  statement  was  made  by  E.  A. 
Thiele  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc. 

STEAMSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Stressing  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
“Good  Neighbor  Lands”  of  South 
America,  the  Moore  -  McCormick 
Lines,  operators  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  Steamship  Lines,  is  releasing 
a  new  campaign  in  approximately  40 
newspapers  in  leading  cities,  with 
copy  appearing  weekly  varying  in  size 
from  400  to  600  lines.  Twelve  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  class  and  national  field 
will  concurrently  run  half  page  and 
two-thirds  page  advertisements.  Kelly, 
Nason,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

TO  USE  200  NEWSPAPERS 

The  B.  C.  Remedy  Co.,  Durham, 
N.  C.,  in  its  first  national  campaign 
for  B.  C.  headache  powders,  will  use 
200  newspapers,  two  general  maga¬ 
zines  and  .1.30  radio  stations.  Harvey- 
Massengale  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C.,  is  the 
agency,  with  Oiarles  W.  Hojri  Co., 
New  'York,  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  . 

SEEKS  AD  BUDGET 

An  appropriation  of  $350,000  to  ad¬ 
vertise  New  York  State’s  attractions 
to  visitors  during  1940  will  be  asked 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
by  the  Empire  State  Travel  Assn., 
H.  M.  Day,  secretary,  announced 
Dec.  9  in  Syracuse. 


EDITOR 
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News  Content  Gain  Small 
With  Advertising  Up  S.l^o 


Survey  of  Newspapers  in  66  Media  Records 
Blue  Book  Cities  Reveals  Size  of  Papers 
Up  1.7% 


DAUGHTER  TO  DUMONDS 

Frances  Kilkenny,  who  writes  as 
Nancy  Randolph  and  is  society  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
Laurence  Dumond,  secretary  to  Winn 
J.  Eller,  New  York  Post  advertising 
director,  became  the  parents  of  a  6 
pound,  11  ounce  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ketha,  Thiu’sday  evening.  Mrs.  Du¬ 
mond  is  in  Booth  Memorial  Hospital, 
New  York. 


CONTRARY  to  popular  belief  that  advertising  volume.  For  the  first  nine 
was  prevalent  during  the  early  days  months  of  1939  news  content  occupied 
of  the  European  war  that  newspapers  62.6%  of  the  newspaper  spac®  v/ith 
were  going  overboard  in  jumping  the  advertising  taking  up  37.4%.  In  the 


NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

(In  Agate  Lines) 


9  months  9  months 
1939  1938  Gain 

Total  News  Linage . 1,642,391,589  1,628,308,610  14,082,989 

Total  Adv.  Linage .  981,625,368  951,625,368  30,573,535 

Total  Linage . 2,624,016,957  2,579,933,978  44,656,524 

%  of  News  to  Toted  Linage  62.6  63.2 

%  of  Adv.  to  Total  Linage  37.4  36.8 


%  Gain 
.85 
3.1 
1.7 


size  of  their  editions  to  accommodate 
war  news,  daily  newspapers  in  this 
country  have  only  increased  their 
news  content  .85%  while  their  adver¬ 
tising  volume  has  increased  3.1%  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1939 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1938. 

Probably  the  most  significant  figure 
derived  from  the  study  is  that  the  total 
newspaper  size  has  increased  1.7%. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  Me¬ 
dia  Records  on  the  daily  papers  in 
66  cities. 

Close  study  of  the  figures  shows 
that  newspapers  have  been  keeping 
close  to  the  60-40  ratio  of  news  to 


same  period  of  1938  news  volume  was 
slightly  higher  at  63.2%  of  the  whole 
with  advertising  occupying  36.8%. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  drawn 
from  the  study.  Some  daily  papers 
showing  losses  in  advertising  also 
show  gains  in  news  content.  Other 
papers  showing  advertising  gains  also 
reveal  news  content  losses.  Only  those 
cities  were  studied  where  comparable 
figures  could  be  obtained  for  1938  and 
1939.  Cities  where  suspensions  and 
mergers  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
year  were  omitted. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  news 
content  of  these  66  cities: 


Paper  and  Edition 

Agate  Lines 

1939  1938 

Gain 
or  Loss 

Advertising  Volume 
1939  1938 

Knickerl>ocker-News  (e) . 

Times-Union  (m) . 

Times-Union  (S) . 

ALBANY 

8,956.393  8,822,322 

8,103,7.56  7,844,361 

4,481,459  4,612,269 

+  134,071 
+259,395 
—130,810 

5,656,902 

3,763,639 

1,709,428 

5,572,895 

4,027,259 

1,723,174 

Journal  (m) . 

Journal  (S) . 

Tribune  (e) . 

ALBUQUERQUE 
3,277,800  3,379.842 

1,487,692  1,462,968 

3,478,562  3.455,878 

-102,042 

+24,724 

+22,684 

3,042,907 

627,630 

3,356,673 

2,884,362 

521,893 

3,080,652 

Constitution  (m) . 

Constitution  (S) . 

OeorKian  (e) . 

American  (S) . 

Journal  (e) . 

Journal  (S) . 

ATLANTA 

7,268,620  7,413,964 

4,261,258  4,335,939 

7,508,749  7,805,396 

4,548,622  4,449,905 

8,894,673  8,582,682 

5,082,792  6,089,484 

—145,344 

—74,681 

—296,647 

+98,717 

+311,991 

—6,692 

4,315,.534 

1,948,306 

4,077,958 

1,474,733 

6.502.aS9 

1,845,543 

4,243,878 

1,666,634 

3,954.206 

1,342.083 

6,571,803 

1,576,454 

American  (S) . 

News-Post  (e) . 

Sun  (m) . 

Sun  (e) . 

Sun  (S) . 

BALTIMORE 

5,076,819  5,105,665 

8,454,409  8,400,681 

7,457,959  6,839,845 

8,898,562  8,537,787 

5,083,441  4,595,418 

—28,846 
+  53,728 
+618,114 
+360,775 
+488,023 

2,109,093 

6,606,977 

4,683,388 

9,856,246 

3,706,200 

2,231,496 

6,795,736 

4,312.882 

9,372,621 

3,716,660 

Age-HeraH  (m) . 

News  &  Age-Herald  IS) . 

News  (e) . 

Post  (e) . 

BIRMINGHAM 
5,416,647  5,231,414 

4,279,121  4.218,383 

6,477,125  6,374,291 

5,331,921  6,618,096 

+  185.233 
+60,738 
+  102,834 
—286,175 

3.666,617 

2,437.160 

5.412,485 

3,122,375 

3,227.730 

2,300,041 

5,067,992 

3,303,427 

Gazette  (e) . 

Gazette  (S) . 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 
5,717,345  6,108,350 

2,421,410  2,671,435 

—391,005 

—250,025 

4,337,191 

941,681 

4,103.344 

964,981 

News  (e) . 

News  (S) . 

Observer  (ml . 

Observer  (S) . 

CHARLOTTE 
6,487,904  6,407,616 

2,575,950  2,800,449 

9,849,403  9,971,002 

5,342,115  5,446,156 

+80,288 

—224,499 

—121,599 

—104,041 

3,959,392 
1,022,832 
i  4,.320,197 
1,963,367 

3,984,359 
1,018,882 
4,334,115 
.  1,840,309 

CHATTANOOGA 

Times  (m) . 

Times  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

Free  Press  (e) . 

Free  ITess  (S) . 

5,371,617  6,818,138 

2,763,470  2,943,984 

6,177,852  6,161,145 

7,346,192  5,863,243 

3,172,568  2,638,927 

-+46,621 
-180,514 
+  16,707 
+  1,482,949 
+  533,641 

3,256.422 

1,050,857 

3.704,761 

4,159.509 

1,624,951 

1  2,782,256 
•  903,087 
3,000,407 
3,886,055 
1,656,407 

CINCINNATI 

Enquirer  (m) . 

Enquirer  (S) . 

Post  (e) . 

Tiraes-Star  (e) . 

9,778,968  9,830,653 

5,152,329  6,213,196 

7,907,045  8,454,367 

10,204,015  10,161,102 

1  —51,68,5 
—60,867 
—547,322 
1+42,913 

3,483.584 
3,765,830 
5,194,843 
.  7,037,942 

3,311,468 

3.675,984 

4.847.144 

6.781,036 

CLEVELAND 

l*lain-Dealer  (m) . 

I’lain-Dealer  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

1+ess  (e) . 

7,255,687  7.136.007 

5,786,323  5,736.668 

7,580.986  7,499,993 

7,711,096  7,500,406 

t +119.680 
+49,655 

1  +80,993 
.1  +210,690 

5.340,285 

4,020.958 

4.676,107 

8,227,294 

5,068,600 

3,701,032 

4,796,702 

7,875.123 

DAYTON 

Journal  (m) . 

Journal  (S) . 

Herald  (e) . 

News  (e) . 

News  (S) . 

Notb:  (— *)  Denotes  losses. 

5,973,665  6.175,888 

4.277,172  4,259,828 

7,279,941  7,366,607 

7,552,487  7.724,568 

4,518,362  4,368,261 

(+)  Denotes  gains. 

—202,223 
+  17,344 
—86,666 
—172,081 
+  150,101 

2.936,726 

949,101 

5.563.174 

7,103.183 

1,085,198 

2,739.754 

811,325 

4,996,001 

6,659,715 

953,546 

F.  G.  Bonfils  Estate 
Was  Over- Assessed 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11 — The 
U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has  ruled 
that  the  estate  of  F.  G.  Bonfils  and 
the  F.  G.  Bonfils  Trust  were  over¬ 
assessed  in  the  amount  of  $756,319  on 
1934  and  1935  income  tax,  and  has  di¬ 
rected  that  the  accounts  be  adjusted 
on  that  basis. 

Charitable  institutions  are  to  receive 
the  corpus  of  all  funds  left  by  the  late 
Denver  Post  publisher,  after  the  death 
of  the  last  beneficiary  under  the  will. 
For  the  provision  of  annuities  for 
legatees,  it  was  directed  that  incomes 
be  used,  but  if  it  becomes  necessary 
so  to  do,  the  corpus  of  the  estate 
might  be  drawn  upon.  Excesses  over 
the  amounts  needed  to  meet  annuities 
were  ordered  made  a  part  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fund. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  took  the  position  that  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  invasion  of  the  corpus  to  pay 
annuities  made  all  incomes  legally  tax¬ 
able,  on  the  theory  that  they  were 
not  “permanently  set  aside.”  The  ap¬ 
peals  board  cited  the  fact  that  incomes 
have  been  as  much  as  10  times  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries;  therefore  the  likelihood  of 
drawing  upon  the  principal  fund  for 
that  purpose  is  remote. 

“Thus,”  said  the  Board,  “whether  or 
not  the  income  of  the  estate  was  ‘per¬ 
manently  set  aside’  calls  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  test  of  reason,  not  the 
blind  adherence  to  a  dictionary  defini¬ 
tion  of  words.” 


Report  of  Col.  Knox 
Appointment  Untrue 

President  Roosevelt  Tuesday 
scotched  recurring  reports  that  Pub 
Usher  Frank  Knox  of  the  Chicojo 
Daily  News  will  be  asked  to  accept  a 
Cabinet  portfolio. 

The  President  labeled  “a  Tuesdav 
story,”  a  report  that  the  1936  repub 
lican  vice-presidential  candidate  will 
be  offered  the  secretaryship  of  navy 
Tuesday  marks  the  low  point  of  news 
each  week,  in  the  President’s  opinioi 
and  queries  which  he  desires  to  cata¬ 
log  as  unfounded  he  brands  as  “Tues¬ 
day  stories.” 

The  support  given  the  President  by 
Col.  Knox  in  the  arms  embargo  fi^i 
gave  rise  to  a  newspaper  columnar 
suggestion  that  the  New  Deal  was 
about  to  inaugurate  a  “coalition  cabi¬ 
net”  with  the  Chicago  publisher  is 
Secretary  of  War.  The  post  of  Secn- 
tai’y  of  Navy  is  vacant  as  a  result  d 
the  death  of  Claude  A.  Swanson,  and 
more  recent  conjecture  has  had  that 
appointment  tendered  to  the  pub 
Usher. 


INNER  CIRCLE  ELECTS 

John  A.  Underhill,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  president  of  dx 
Inner  Circle,  comprising  past  and 
present  political  writers,  at  the  group’s 
annual  meeting,  Dec.  12,  in  the  Board 
of  Estimate  rooms  in  the  City  HaD, 
New  York.  Other  officers  chosa 
were:  Charles  A.  Van  Devander,  Nat 
York  Post;  Murray  Davis,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  Frank  N.  Rob 
inson,  vice-presidents,  and  Mack 
Nomburg,  secretary  -  treasurer.  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  McIntosh,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  elected  executive  com¬ 
mittee  chairman;  other  membai 
named  were  Sanford  E.  Stanton,  Nat 
York  Journal-American;  George  D. 
Ritchie,  New  York  Sun;  Richard 
New  York  Daily  News;  Philip  D. 
Hoyt.  Howard  A.  Shiebler  and  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Anker. 


Papsr  and  Edition 


Rocky  Mt.  News  (ml. 
Rocky  Mt.  News  (>SI 

Post  (e) . 

Post  (S) . 


1939  1938 

DENVER 

6,220,025  6,698,959 

4,006,296  4,090,278 

10,221,649  10.343,951 

6,111,859  6,195,359 


Advertising  Volum* 
1939  1931 


2,326,985  2,5«.» 

534,897  498.36. 

6,721,265  6,586,69. 

1,827,622  1,780,03; 


Register  (m). 
Register  (S) . 
Tril)une  (e) .  . 


DES  MOINES 

6,912,093  6,797,441  +114,652 

4,575,764  4,424,218  +151,546 

6,939,655  6,705,471  +234,184 


2,895,010 

1,896,873 

4,312,293 


I'ree-l+ess  (m). 
Free-Press  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

News  (S) . 

Times  (e) . 

Times  (S) . 


DETROIT 

8,690,324  8,389,815 


5,734,557  5,655,750 
9,818,286  9,839,860 


5,457,021 

7,777,984 


5,383,764 

8,031,028 


4,819,275  4,741,969 


+300,509 
+  78,807 
—21,574 
+  73,257 
—253,044 
+77,306 


4,800,906 

1,625.376 

9.762,204 

3,829,607 

5,465.970 

2,441,867 


Herakl  (m) .... 
Herald-Sun  (S) . 
Sun  (e) . 


DURHAM 

5,995,741  6,192.303 

2,785,735  2,872,502 

6,803,436  6,709,882 


—196,562 

—86,767 

+93,554 


2,493,582 

783,457 

3,257,024 


Times  (m) . 

Times  (S) . 

Herald-Post  (e) . 


EL  PASO 

4,543,420  4,490,350 

2,649,366  2,412,304 

4.805,653  4,979,130 


+  53,070 
+237,062 
-173,477 


3,194,239 

1,161,572 

3.451.751 


Dispatch-Herald  (e) . 
Dispatch-Herald  (S). 
Times  (e) . 


ERIE 

6,684,007  6,229,832 

3,657,915  3,915,789 

7,479,785  7,368,047 


+454,175 
—257,874 
+  111,738 


3.944,279 

2.204,368 

4,116.133 


Herall-News  (e) . 


FALL  RIVER 

6,398,420  5,559,870 


Journal  (e) . 

Journal  (S) . 


FLINT 

6,707,730  6,629,442 

1,866,907  1,920,130 


6,945.102 

1,289,428 


Journal-Gazette  (m). 
Journal-Gazette  (S) . 
News-Sentinel  (e) .  . . 


FORT  WAYNE 

6.588,592  6,584,935 

2,921,448  2,917,3.33 

9,2:38,594  9,285,560 


2,735,421 

1,625,298 

6.804.197 


Star-Telegram  (ra) . 
Star-Telegram  (e) . , 
Star-Telegram  (S). . 
Press  (e) . . 


FORT  WORTH 

5,990,698  6,069,222  —78,524 

5,953,983  6,124,877  -170,894 

3,653,573  3,856,031  —202,458 

5,334,339  5,401,642  —67,303 


Review  &  Star  (e) . 


FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD 
7,600.906  7,035,756  +  565,150 


Bee  (e) . 

Bee  (S) . 

Note:  ( — )  Denotes  losses. 


FRESNO 

6,139,722  6,989,557  +150,165 
2,626.187  2,638,258  —12,071 
(+)  Denotes  gains. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


4.081,052 

895,258 
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_  han  Dur  Money’s  Worth 


This  double*action  market  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advertising  buys  in  the  nation. 
You  get  Greater  Cleveland — in  itself  a 
big  market — PLUS  the  26  adjacent 
counties — a  closely*knit  area. 

These  two  prosperous  areas  that  make 
up  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  are  in¬ 
terdependent  industrially,  so  they 
think,  w'ork  and  play  alike.  They  also 
depend  upon  ONE  newspaper — the 
Plain  Dealer. 

Here’s  a  value  for  you — TWO  great 
niarkets  reached  and  sold  by  ONE 
^reat  newspaper — at  a  single  LOW 
cost! 

Ask  nny  distrihutor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  iniportanee 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-eounty  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  ageney  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
eotrrs  this  2-in-l  market  at  ONE  low 
cost. 


21.8«/o 

•f  VoUfWf 


GREATER 

CLEVELAMO 


V''*®  .v\ 


14.4% 

of  Ohio’s  Volomo 


26 

ABMCENT 

€GUITIE$ 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 


Slnte  of  Ohio  by  Counties 


Total  Salts 
Wt«ks-IS3l’ 


'Ar  Cuyahoqa  CoHiity  . . .  (Ctovolandl  .$279,344,143.06 
'A  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland) . .  184,236,0S0.23 
Hamilton  County ....  (Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

A  Summit  County . (Akron) .  73.521,643.77 

Montgomery  County .  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

A  Mahoning  County ....  (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

A  Stork  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297.809.06 

Total  lor  above  9  markets. .  .$1,022,553,300.79 
Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,778,104.98 


C\eve\a2£ 


it  Imdieotn  Art;  af  COMPACT  CIEVELANB  MAERET 

'  5.7% 

•f  Ohio's  VolOMO 

3.9% 

3.8% 

SUMMIT 

aI  Ohio’i  VoImmio 

of  Ohio's  VoloM 

COUNTY 

MAHONING 

STARK 

lAhroal 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

• 

1  YoON^AfOWMl 

( Cootoa  1 

$73,521,643 

$50,596,429 

$49,297,809 

—  THI  COMPACT  CLfVILANO  MAKUT  StJT.OOO.OtSJO— 4t%  OP  OHIO'S  UTAIL  SALES - 

In  the  above  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  b\  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  W oodward,  Inc. 
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FTC  Denies  Plan 
Of  "Sudden  War" 
On  Advertising 

Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Consumers  Counsel  Also 
Disclaims  Part  in  Drive 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  13 — In¬ 
formed  of  reports  that  a  long  list  of 
complaints  against  national  advertis¬ 
ers  is  to  be  submitted  shortly  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  by  groups 
which  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews  of  the 
Dies  Committee  has  described  as 
“Communist  controlled,”  FTC’s  chief 
counsel,  William  T.  Kelley,  today 
warned  that  the  commission  will  not 
be  stampeded  into  any  mass  drive 
against  advertisers. 

•’Won’t  Try  Cases  on  Reports" 

“We  don’t  try  our  cases  by  hooking 
up  with  any  organization,”  Mr.  Kelley 
reminded.  ‘‘We  won’t  try  cases  on 
reports;  we  have  witnesses  subject  to 
cross-examination,  and  we  have  au¬ 
thenticated  documents  before  us  when 
we  issue  a  complaint.” 

Should  events  confinn  the  report 
which  gained  circulation  following 
submission  of  Dr.  Matthews’  study  of 
consumer  groups,  the  first  office  to  feel 
the  impact  will  be  that  of  James  A. 
Horton,  chief  examiner  for  the  FTC. 
Horton  said  today  there  has  been  no 
e\ddence  as  yet  of  any  “campaign” 
against  advertising.  Communist-in¬ 
spired  or  otherwise. 

Meanwhile,  Donald  E.  Montgomery, 
Consumers’  Counsel  for  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Matthews  as  director  of  a 
WPA  project  in  the  investigation  of 
advertising,  threw  light  on  that  de¬ 
velopment.  The  office  of  Consumers’ 
Counsel,  he  explained,  has  been  given 
a  fund  of  $100,000  to  hire  about  100 
persons,  from  the  relief  lists,  to  tabu¬ 
late  material  on  various  phases  of  con¬ 
sumer  problems.  A  few  of  these  em¬ 
ployes  have  brought  up  to  date,  a 
“current  information”  file  which  con¬ 
tains  among  other  material,  FTC  ac¬ 
tions  in  “seal  of  approval”  cases. 
Montgomery  pointed  out  that  there 
are  “between  20  and  30  seals  of  ap¬ 
proval  in  use,  other  than  ‘Good  House¬ 
keeping’s.’  ” 

Supporting  his  statement  that  any 
mass  drive  against  advertising  is  being 
carried  on  without  his  knowledge  or 
co-operation,  Montgomery  explained 
that  no  information  on  specific  com¬ 
modities  has  ever  been  made  public  by 
his  office.  “We  are  not  selling  com¬ 
modities,”  he  reminded. 

When  the  anti-monopoly  commit¬ 
tee  was  considering  consumer  prob- 


Circulation 
i  for  November 


295.437 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November,  1939. 


November  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  197,827  per 
Sunday. 


Everything  in  Baltintore 
Revelvet  Around 


THE 

Morning 


SUN 

Evening  Sunday 
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lems,  he  recalls.  Miss  Persia  Campbell 
of  Consumers  National  Federation 
asked  for  and  was  given  material  to 
present  to  the  committee.  The  mate¬ 
rial  supplied  was  designed  to  support 
her  thesis  that  “seals  of  approval”  are 
of  questionable  validity  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 


Further  disclaiming  any  part  in  the 
reported  “sudden  warfare”  on  adver¬ 
tising.  both  on  his  own  part  and  on 
the  part  of  the  WPA  program,  Mont¬ 
gomery  said  his  office  has  never  filed 
a  complaint  with  FTC;  that  FTC  has 
never  asked  for  and  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  one  iota  of  information  from 
the  consumers’  counsel  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  case. 

Records  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration  show  that  the  consumers 
project  was  approved  upon  a  showing 
that  files  needed  to  be  brought  up  to 
date.  The  function  was  limited  to 
tabulation  of  material  already  pro¬ 
cured.  No  investigation  or  research 
was  authorized.  Relief  clients  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  project  were  persons 
of  clerical  training  only. 

Meanwhile  national  circulation  had 
been  given  the  report  of  Committee 
Investigator  J.  B.  Matthews  which 
spotlighted  methods  employed  by 
named  consumer  groups,  quoted  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  movement,  and  interpreted 
the  available  evidence  as  potent  proof 
of  the  values  of  advertising. 

Reported  Dr.  Matthews:  “Commu¬ 
nists  understand  that  advertising  per¬ 
forms  an  indispensable  function  in  a 
mass  production  economy,  and  that 
advertising  as  an  economic  process, 
wholly  apart  from  questions  which 
have  to  do  with  good  or  bad  advertis¬ 
ing  copy,  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
distributive  mechanism  as  are  rail¬ 
roads  and  retail  outlets. 


“Therefore,  Communists  believe  that 
to  sabotage  and  destroy  advertising. 


and  through  its  destruction  to  under¬ 
mine  and  help  destroy  the  capitalist 
system  of  free  enterprise,  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  tactic  worthy  of  attention. 

“The  special  committee  on  im- 
American  activities  (Dies  Committee) 
is  in  possession  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  a  great  part  of  the  current 
popular  and  official  attack  upon  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  direct  result  of  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  organization.” 

The  Matthews  report  disclosed  that 
the  recent  inquiry  into  advertising  in 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine  was  a 
Works  Progress  Administration  pro¬ 
gram,  paid  for  out  of  WPA  funds  but, 
according  to  the  investigator,  inspired 
by  “a  government  official  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.” 

The  drive  has  been  carried  into  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  where  that  has 
been  found  possible,  said  Dr.  Matt¬ 
hews.  His  discussion  on  that  point 
follows:  “Wherever  Communists  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  with  their  propaganda  they 
have  taken  along  with  them  their  anti- 
advertising  agitation  as  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  broad  attack  upon  the 
system  of  free  enterprise.  This  agita¬ 
tion  has  been  going  on  for  years  and 
is  now  being  reflected  in  government 
circles  as  well  as  in  large  sections  of 
the  population  which  are  wholly  im- 
conscious  of  any  influence  of  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda.” 

Communist  penetration  into  con¬ 
sumer  movements,  the  report  charged, 
is  in  line  with  the  Lenin  mandate  to 
capitalize  “every  manifestation  of  dis¬ 
content,  and  to  collect  and  utilize 
every  grain  of  even  rudimentary  pro¬ 
test.”  Implementing  that  policy,  it 
was  accused,  is  the  Consumers  Na¬ 
tional  Federation,  a  national  clearing 
house  which  receives  favorable  men¬ 
tion  in  official  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Your  Advertising  Plans 

Central  Ohio 


The  32  rich  Ohio  counties  that  comprise 
the  Central  Ohio  market  constitute  one 
of  America’s  most  useful  proving  ground 
for  merchandise. 


Here  is  a  territory  that  is  unified,  com¬ 
pact,  yet  diversifi^  as  to  income,  typical 
as  to  buying  habits. 


But,  most  important.  Central  Ohio  is 
easily  reached  ...  by  ONE  NEWSPAPER. 
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For  Further  Information  Address  The 


(bltnnlnui  SKspatrii 


O’MARA  Sc  ORMSBEE,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHIC.AGO  ATLANTA 


ANNUAL  paype/i  C 

$6,000,000 


Because  of  its  highly  diT» 
sified  industries  and  incomfr 
producing  activities,  Topelu  ii 
a  natural  focal  point  for  muqi 
railways  systems.  It  not  only 
ships  vast  quantities  of  prodocti 
elsewhere  hut  BRINGS  IN  il- 
most  as  much  to  fill  its  owa 
needs  (A  point  significant  t« 
National  Advertisers).  As  i 
matter  of  fact,  Kansas,  as  i 
State,  excels  in  railroad  facil¬ 
ities,  with  over  9.000  miles  tl 
tr.irkage. 


There  are  13  different  stesB 
roads  and  four  of  them  are 
Transcontinental.  Total  valua¬ 
tion  exceeds  235.617,768. 


Some  of  these  railroads  have 
established  great  offices  in 
Topeka.  For  example— the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe'i 
General  Offices  form  an  impos¬ 
ing  battery  of  buildings  of  the 
most  modern  type  ...  the  rail¬ 
way  Shops  are  said  to  be  the 
large.st  of  their  type  in  tbc 
entire  country. 


Result-  adding  purebasini 
power  .  .  .  steady  employment 
.  . .  buinaii  self-sufficiency.  Thia 
railroad  keeps  3.900  persons 
busy  and  the  annual  payroll  is 
conifortahiv  OVER  $6,000,000. 


They  are  readers  of  the  Daily 
Capital  and  are  characteriaW 
of  the  sturdy  citizens  of  an  nO’ 
usually  responsive  city. 


(BlfB  Slnppka  latlg 


TOrtKA,  KANSAS 


Pybli>h»d  Morning  and  Siindor  bt 


SAX  PRAX'CISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


CAPfER  PUBLICATIONS,  !■« 

Arfhur  Copper,  President  ond  PeH-"’  J  J 
OFFICES  .  .  New  York,  Ckicogc  Dn 
Konsos  City,  Son  rronciicc 
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If  he  does,  you’ll  probably  find  him  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  company. 

It’s  an  old  Publishers  Service  Custom. 


If  you  have  a  fellow  like  this  at  home,  you  know' 
just  w'hat  we  mean. 

He  has  just  turned  three  .  .  .  brimful  of  life  and 
fun  .  .  .  and  right  now  the  world  looks  rosy. 
(He’s  looking  at  it  thru  the  nursery  window.) 

Later  on  he’ll  find  that  life  has  quite  a  few  rough 
edges  . . .  that  w  hat  you  get  depends  on  what  you 
earn  .  .  .  and  not  how  loudly  you  can  yell. 

He’ll  learn  that  other  men  respect  him  for  his 
character  .  .  .  admire  him  for  his  honor  .  .  .  and 
trade  with  him  because  his  principles  are  sound. 

He’ll  learn  that  business-methods  can’t  be  hit  or 
miss  .  .  .  and  customers  take  your  measure  for 
Integrity  ...  as  well  as  for  the  goods  you  sell. 

And  if  you  put  him  in  the  Newspaper  field,  some 
day  he  may  become  the  greatest  Publisher  on 
earth. 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC. 

’5  West  street  new  york,  n.  y. 


I".  .  .  A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES  AMERICA’S  FINEST  N  E  W  S  PA  P  E  R  S  ’  ’ 


Cop>r$ght  1 9)9,  Pub/ifherf  Ser*tcr  C<»mp*inv,  /ne. 
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Classified  Will  Sell 
Almost  Anything 

By  O.  S.  WESPE,  Louisville  (Ky)  Courier-Journal  and  Times 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  classified  written  by  members  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.) 


WE  GAIN  quite  a  convincing  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  potency  of  present-day 
classified  advertising  when  we  reflect 
that — in  perhaps  every  city  in  Amer¬ 
ica — practically  every  person  or  firm 
of  any  consequence  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  sales  or  rental  business,  in 
the  automobile  business,  in  the  chat¬ 
tel  loan  business,  in  the  piano  business 
— to  mention  a  few  of  those  to  which 
classified  is  particularly  appropriate — 
are  steady  and  substantial  users  of 
our  classified  ad  sections. 

Such  imanimity  of  use  could  come 
only  from  the  fact  that  results  are 
forthcoming  in  every  instance. 

Ucefulnesi  of  Classified 
A  brief  consideration  of  a  few  other 
factors,  likewise  gives  a  rather  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
scope  and  ijsefulness  of  newspaper 
classified  sections. 

Scan  through  the  “Real  Estate  for 
Sale”  columns  of  any  important  medi¬ 
um  and  check  off  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  upper  price  brackets 
(about  $15,000),  and  in  the  above 
average  bracket  (say  over  $8,000). 
Considering  the  existing  supply,  we 
probably  have  represented  in  classi¬ 
fied  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  homes  in  the  higher  than  we  have 
of  those  in  the  lower  price  brackets. 

Classified  is  just  as  useful  for  those 
who  must  find  occupants  for  apart¬ 
ments  or  houses  renting  for  $250  as 


for  those  renting  for  $25  per  month. 

An  offer  of  a  recently  purchased 
fine  car,  driven  very  little,  that  must 
be  sold  for  just  a  nominal  discount 
from  its  new  car  price,  brings  just  as 
eager  response  when  it  appears  in 
classified  as  does  the  offer  of  a 
“Jallopy”  at  a  give-away  price. 

Very  fine  oriental  rugs,  expensive 
furnishings  and  rare  antiques  for 
which  an  unusually  high  price  must 
be  obtained,  find  as  ready  a  sale  when 
presented  through  classified  as  do  in¬ 
expensive  items  that  are  being  sold 
for  a  song. 

Guard  Its  Reputation 

It  is  because  of  this — because  classi¬ 
fied  ad  service  has  such  merit  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  patronage  and  readership 
of  the  very  best  elements  of  the  city’s 
population — that  those  interested  in 
classified  development  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  zealously  guard  its  reputation 
and  safeguard  its  prestige. 

The  growing  tendency  toward  trade- 
in  privileges  in  the  merchandising  of 
radios,  electric  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  furniture, 
etc.  is  fast  making  classified  almost 
indispensable  to  stores  handling  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  most  advanced  qual¬ 
ity.  This  makes  it  further  necessary, 
wherever  the  job  has  not  been  fully 
done,  that  we  effectively  clean  up  our 
columns — we  must  make  them  so 
worthy  of  use  by  these  department 


Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Trenton  Times 


choose 


Acme 

Telephoto 

Services 


Three  more  points 
order  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo  machines  .  .  . 
that’s  the  pace  of  instal¬ 
lations  these  days. 

Significant  as  the 
speed  of  Acme  growth  is 
the  fact  that  papers  ahle 
to  select  from  all  picture 
services  give  the  choice 
to  Acme. 


Acme,  with  the  most 
efficient  and  compact 
equipment,  combines 
both  wire  and  mail  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  high-speed 
delivery  of  a  complete 
newspicture  service. 

Editors,  too,  like  the 
economy  of  Acme  opera¬ 
tion.  May  we  tell  you 
more  about  it? 


Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  Daily  News  Bldg.,  New  York 
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stores  and  other  large  advertisers — as 
a  supplement  to  their  display  adver¬ 
tising — that  there  can  be  no  fear  that 
their  advertising  offers  will  in  any 
way  suffer  by  association. 

The  percentage  of  ads  that  are  m 
any  sense  open  to  question — either  as 
to  purpose  or  phraseology — is  so  very 
small  in  ratio  to  the  total  ads  we  carry 
that  there  can  be  no  good  business 
reason  for  allowing  any  of  them  to 
ever  find  their  way  into  our  columns. 

Only  2%  Foreign 

Foreign  advertising  on  any  news¬ 
paper  (that  received  from  outside 
their  trade  radius)  represents  a  very 
small  percentage  of  total  net  paid 
linage.  On  our  own  it  is  2%.  And 
when  we  realize  that  most  of  our  ob¬ 
jectionable  C(^y  comes  from  this 
soimce,  the  necessity  for  close  scrutiny 
becomes  quite  obvious. 

Probably  this  2%  ratio  would  not 
be  increased  to  more  214%  by  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  questionable  or 
spurious  advertising  that  is  now  ex¬ 
cluded.  Certainly  we  have  much  to 
lose  and  little  to  gain. 

The  time,  let  us  hope,  is  rapidly 
passing  when  a  person  can  walk  up 
to  the  counter  of  any  newspaper  as  a 
fly-by-night  stranger,  without  creden¬ 
tials  or  means  of  establishing  his 
identity,  and  purely  upon  the  basis 
of  personal  representation  have  an 
advertisement  inserted  of  a  type  that 
might  be  open  to  question. 

When  a  real  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
legitimacy  or  truthfulness  of  an  ad¬ 


vertisement,  it  becomes  the  pjiy 
but  necessary  duty  of  those  int^ 
in  classified  to  delay  publication - 
the  doubt  is  removed.  Fortunately^ 
case  of  a  local  person  or  finn.  - 
such  question  can  be  cleared  up  > 
quickly — and  in  such  a  way  that  j 
customer  will  respect  us  more 
this  evidence  of  watchfulness.  In  ■ 
case  of  out  of  town  advertisers 
cannot  be  identified  as  reliable,  > 
is  unfortunately  little  the  newssij 
can  do  but  place  the  burden  of  v. 
upon  the  advertiser. 

Uniformity  of  action  by  all  r.^r 
papers  in  requiring  proof  of  sire.: 
of  traveling  transients  will  resul' 
those  having  propositions  of  merit-.:; 
viding  themselves  with  proper  crecs 
tials — and  will  ban  the  columns  ds 
many  newspapers  to  the  frad.;: 
operators  that  their  forays  ove  j 
country  will  prove  unprofitable 

With  the  scores  of  ads  submitted; 
mail  in  the  interest  of  firms  or  pent 
who  cannot  be  identified  ir;. 
available  sources,  it  is  obviously  z 
possible  to  determine  which  ads ;; 
worthy  of  our  columns  without  sec 
ing  advance  information  or  refere::; 

The  long  range  outlook  for  c.is 
fied  and  the  attitude  of  the  p.:. 
toward  classified  are  so  deper.:' 
upon  the  actions  taken  by  newspai 
classified  departments  today,  that; 
should  all  feel  our  responsibili:;.- 
the  business  we  represent  and  to 
own  newspapers — and  keep  our : 
umns  clean. 


WORCESTER  INDUSTRIAL 
PAYROLLS  GO  HIGHER 
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WORCESTER’S  buying  power  rises  with  the  rise  in  Worcesters 
industrial  payrolls,  which  in  October  showed  an  8%  gai“ 
September  and  a  23%  gain  over  October  1938.  These  Worcester 
factories  employed  4%  more  workers  in  October  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  and  10%  more  than  in  October  1938. 

.4$  reported  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  lndu»trie$ 
of  the  Commonueaith  of  Mmtaehu^tts. 

Cover  this  rich  and  stable  market — in  the  heart  of  industrial  Ne'*' 
England — through  The  Telegram-Gazette,  dominant  tnedium 
throughout  Central  Massachusetts.  Average  net  paid  circulation 
for  three  months  ending  September  30,  1939 — 126,473. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representative 
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cpeL  ^  /U  of  all  Sunday  newspaper  rotogravure  drculation 

is  now  available  through  Metropolitan's 


1Q50Q000. 


This  enables  advertisers  to  do  the  intensive  advertising  and  soles  job  necessary 
to  get  the  business  in  the  country's  richest  markets. 


U.S.  SALES  MAE  PROPORTIONEO  TO  DOLLAR  VOLUME  OF  RETAIL  SALES 
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TIXAS  L  u 


ALABAMA  TINNCSSCC  i  KCNTUCKY 


60%  of  all 
U.S.  LIVESj 


/ 


65%  of  alias.  / 
Goods  are  SOLD/ 


JMz 

METROPOLITAN 

concentrates  nearly  # 
II  million  circulation/ 


Any  medium  can  talk  markets — 
but  it  takes  coverage 
intensity  to  make 
Markets  talk. 
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various  executives  and  workers.  L 
H.  Holcomb,  city  editor,  directed  th^ 
A  four-page  miniature  of  the  Bea. 
con  Journal,  containing  biograjias 
of  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Barry,  stone 
James  L.  Knight  of  the  anniversary  and  the  names  i 
(left),  secretary  and  all  employes,  was  used  as  the  pr-, 
treasurer  of  the  gram. 

C  7'  KniohJ'^lidrw  and  James  Brooh 

LS;  Ab"  of  stow  Brook,  .od  Finlw  ^ 
and  oubllsher.  advertising  representatives  of  a* 


Barry,  Knight 
Honored  by 
Akron  Employes 


Nashville  Tennessean,  entertaiad 

■  •T  - ^  Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  Lee  Bullard,  U.s 

'  ~  ^  Mfciir  ' _ 1  Army,  retired,  and  Bernarr  Mach:- 

den,  magazine  publisher  and  [c.. 

had  introduced  a  group  of  25  em-  turnover.”  He  expressed  his  deter-  lanthropist,  at  a  banquet  attended  iir 
ployes  who  had  been  with  the  paper  mination  to  continue  to  improve  the  some  200  Nashville  business,  cm 
for  20  years  or  more.  lot  of  the  Beacon  Journal  workers  so  and  industrial  leaders  in  the  Heran- 


The  Ob^fioas 


There  must  he  business  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Market  to  warrant  The  Star — Evening  and  Sunday — 
carrying,  year  after  year,  the  greatest  volume  of  paid 
advertising  of  any  newspaper  in  the  entire  country. 


And  the  reason  why  The  Star  is  so  definitely  the  pre¬ 
ferred  medium — hy  both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers — is  equally  obvious. 


Its  extensive  circidation  is  built — and  is  continually 
growing — upon  reader  confidence.  That  is  why  it 
is  the  “MUST**  medium  to  reach  the  homes  in  this 
prosperous  market  of  nearly  one  million  people. 


Include  the  W’ashington  Market  in  your 
promotional  plans  for  1940 — ^and  The 
Star  to  carry  your  message  to  the  people 
you  want  to  reach. 


mtanti  Hjetalb 

FLORIDA'S  MOST  COMPLETE  MEWSPAPER 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 
L  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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•  CANTON  leads  all  cities  in  the  state  in  increased 
industrial  employment. 


OCTOBER  1939  OVER 
OCTOBER  1938 


OCTOBER  1939  OVER 
SEPTEMBER  1939 


OHIO'S  GAIN . 14%  OHIO'S  GAIN  .  5% 

CANTON'S  GAIN  ...  .29%  CANTON'S  GAIN  ...  12% 


•  CANTON  has  20,712  people  at  work  today  in  its  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  ...  a  gain  of  31 .5%  over  a  year  ago. 


DECEMBER  1,  1939 


DECEMBER  1,  1938 


20,712 


15,746 


•  CANTON'S  retail  sales  are  up  33.3%. 

OCTOBER  1939  OVER  OCTOBER  1938 

OHIO'S  AVERAGE  INCREASE  . .  .16.3% 

CANTON'S  INCREASE  . 33.3% 

•  The  Canton  Repository's  circulation  on  December  !, 
1939  shows  a  6.9%  gain  for  this  year. 


BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS 


ore  read  by  a  big  majority  of  the  826.144  people  who  live  in  6  of  Ohio's 
most  important  non-metropolitan  marlot  areas. 

Each  one  is  the  home-town  newspaper.  In  Canton  ...  in  Steubenville  .  .  . 
in  Portsmouth  ...  in  Marion  .  .  .  East  Liverpool  and  Salem  .  .  .  Brush-Moore 
newspapers  for  periods  ranging  from  50  to  134  years  have  been  old  and  trusted 
friends  .  .  .  welcomed  in  the  home  .  .  .  carefully  read  .  .  .  and  particularly  for 
this  reason,  capable  of  producing  sales  for  local  and  national  advertisers. 
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Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  HEH 


Col.  Knox  Urges  U.  S. 
To  Buy  West  Indies 


AS  A  VITAL  MEIASURE  of  national 

safety,  for  the  preservation  intact 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  U.  S.  foreign  policies  should 
be  the  acquisition  as  soon  as  may  be 
“of  every  one  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,”  Colonel  Frank  Knox,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  in  1936,  told  160  members  and 
guests  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mercial  Arbitration  Commission,  in 
the  Bankers  Club,  New  York,  on 
Dec.  8. 

Colonel  Knox,  who  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  president  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  also  called  for  an  adjustment 
of  trade  barriers  between  this  nation 
and  South  American  countries.  He 
said  such  action  would  go  a  long  way 
to  improve  economic  relations  with 
the  countries  south  of  the  United 
States. 

Wc  Are  Hemisphere's  Defender 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Watson,  who 
also  spoke,  that  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation  existed  in  such  a  way  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Chicago  publisher  pictured  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  defender  not  only  of  its  own 
shores  but  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Colonel  Knox  said  he  has  lost  all 
fear  that  the  U.  S.  will  actually  be¬ 
come  a  participant  in  the  European 
war.  “But  we  are,  if  we  are  wise, 
confronted  with  the  need  for  a  steady 
and  careful,  intelligent,  realistic  study 
of  what  sort  of  situation  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  when  the  war  is 
over,”  he  asserted. 

By  the  elimination  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  will  both  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  prolonged  war,  America’s 
best  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  international  trade  lies  in  the  re¬ 
gion  contiguous  to  our  own,  the  South 
American  countries.  Colonel  Knox 
said. 

“South  America  is  a  great,  \mex- 
hausted,  unimproved  continent,”  he 
continued.  ‘"Hiere  are  substantially 
no  industries  at  all,  and  only  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  an  agriculture.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Africa  is  an  old  and  worn  out 
continent.  Here  is  left  the  only  re¬ 
gion  in  the  world  that  awaits  develop¬ 
ment  under  modem  civilization,  and 
it  is  part  of  our  picttire,  part  of  our 
Western  world.” 

America’s  genius  and  her  destiny  is 
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New  York  is  a  rich  field,  but  some  parts 
pan  out  as  golden  lodes  wbile^  others 
don't.  To  strike  it  rich,  see'  that  your 
advertising  is  in  The  Sun,  the  paper 
that  goes  into  homes  of  the  steady- 
incomed,  active-buying  New  York  fami¬ 
lies  who  assay  high  ie  sales. 
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southward.  Colonel  Knox  asserted. 
“It  is  the  obvious  one,”  he  continued. 
“We  should  be  building  that  obvious 
economic  future  for  this  whole  west¬ 
ern  world,  not  on  the  sense  of  exploi¬ 
tation,  I  hope,  but  in  the  sense  of 
expanding  prosperity,  such  as  we  gave 
the  Middle  West  from  the  East.  With 
such  a  vision  as  that  to  supplement  the 
understandings  we  already  have,  we 
can  be  sure  of  its  permanence  and  its 
beneficence.” 

Urges  S.  A.  Citizenship 

Looking  into  the  future.  Colonel 
Knox  said  the  young  Americans  who 
will  go  to  South  America  because  of 
the  frontier  down  there  in  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirit,  must  go  there  expecting  to 
become  citizens  of  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  “That  is  essential,”  he 
added. 

Colonel  Knox  predicted  “some  kind 
of  loose  federation  of  states  of  those 
nations  over  there,”  if  the  Allies  win 
the  war,  adding:  “as  I  think  they  will 
in  the  long  run.” 

“I  am  not  idealistic  enough,  and  I 
think  I  am  not  impractical  enough, 
to  foreshadow  any  United  States  of 
Europe  yet,”  he  continued.  “There 
are  too  many  old  hostilities  and 
hatreds  that  must  be  worn  away  be¬ 
fore  we  can  see  that;  but  I  do  see  as  a 
minimum  some  kind  of  a  customs 
union  which  will  be  somewhat  selfish 
in  its  objectives  and  be  designed  to 
make  for  a  harmonious,  peaceful  and 
prosperous  Europe.” 

If  there  is  a  German  victory,  the 
Chicago  publisher  continued,  then 
America  will  be  faced  with  \mques- 


tioned  German  domination  of  the  en¬ 
tire  continent,  “and  again  you  have 
the  same  economic  result,  because  a 
dominant  Germany,  a  victorious  Ger¬ 
many,  would  most  certainly  throw 
the  whole  continent  open  to  her  own 
trade,  and  you  will  have  in  effect  an¬ 
other  type  of  customs  union,  but  still 
the  same  thing,  an  economic  unit  in 
Europe. 

Hopes  for  Japan's  Defeat 

Colonel  Knox  touching  briefly  on 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  said  his 
sympathies  were  with  China  and  that 
he  hoped  “for  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
Japan.”  But  no  matter  what  happens 
there,  he  said,  chaotic  conditions  will 
prevail  in  Asia  making  for  a  region 
to  which  America  can  hope  for  little 
help  in  promoting  foreign  trade  for 
years  to  come. 

All  this,  he  continued,  leads  to  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  the  future  of 
this  country’s  foreign  trade  lies  writh 
the  coimtries  south  of  us,  the  South 
American  countries. 

“The  only  place  imder  the  sun 
where  we  can  with  any  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  envisage  free  people,  living  imder 
free  governments,  and  practicing  a 
free  enterprise  is  here  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere,”  he  concluded.  “That  is 
our  responsibility.” 

SNPA  CHAIRMEN 

The  following  SNPA  committee 
chairmen  have  been  appointed  by 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  manager 
of  Chattanooga  Times,  and  president 
of  the  association:  Traffic,  M.  G. 
Chambers,  general  manager,  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel;  Business  Affairs, 
Frank  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
&  Observer;  Small  Paper,  A.  W. 
Huckle,  president.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  and  Postal  and  Legislative, 
Silliman  Evans,  publisher,  Nashville 
Tennessean. 


$100  Fine  Imposed 
On  Item-Tribune 
For  Story  on  Trial 

Night  Editor.  Rewrite  Man 
Also  Fined  $25  Each  . .  . 
Appeal  Is  Planned 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  14— The  Itm 
Publishing  Company  was  fined  $100 
and  two  employes,  J.  W.  F.  Moort 
night  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  James 
A.  Wobbe,  Item  rewrite  man,  wee 
fined  $25  each  by  Judge  Wayne  G. 
Borah  in  Federal  Court  Wecbieedn 
in  connection  with  a  headline  aid 
news  story  on  a  mail  fraud  trial 

Defense  Attorneys  for  A.  L.  Shuio 
and  four  co-defendants  in  the  second 
major  Louisiana  political  scandal  tiial 
have  asked  for  a  mistrial  on  die 
groimd  the  story  and  head  line  wen 
erroneous  and  prejudicial.  This  con¬ 
tention  Borah  overruled. 

Eberhard  Deutsch,  Item  attorney, 
who  contended  no  malice  was  m- 
volved,  said  the  material  was  m- 
prejudicial  and  that  the  errors  wen 
made  in  good  faith,  will  appeal  die 
contempt  fines,  which  amazed  news¬ 
paper  circles. 

■ 

MRS.  BENI.  T.  GRANT 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Thomas  Grail 
mother  of  Harry  J.  Grant,  chainnai 
of  the  board  of  the  Journal  Co,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  died 
Dec.  12  at  the  winter  home  of  her  son 
at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  They  had  gone 
to  Florida  in  November.  Mrs.  Gram 
has  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  but  die 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  was 
bronchial  pneumonia. 


Buffalo's 
Now  Has 


Only  Evening  Newspaper 
the  Largest  Circulation  In 
Buffalo's  History! 
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Publisher's  Statement  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  September  ZQth,  1939 
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EDWARD  H.  BUTLER.  Editor  and  Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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and  Oranges 


w  ould  you  It  fie  to  give  up  oranges — 
and  apples  — and  potatoes  — and  all 
your  milk  and  cream?  For  these  im¬ 
portant  foods  America  pays  its  farmers 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

And  last  year ^  widows  and  orphans 
and  oldsters  collected  on  life  insurance 
policies  enough  to  buy  all  the  oranges^ 
all  the  apples  and  potatoes^  all  the 
milk  for  American  tablesl 

What  a  harvest  from 
yesterday’s  foresight! 


Except  for  these  insurance  bene¬ 
fits,  you  and  I  would  have  had  to 
share  our  budgets  in  some  way  with 
the  million  or  more  families  to 
whom  death  or  old  age  or  disability 
dealt  a  blow. 

But  because  America  has  the 
great  institution  of  life  insurance, 
with  an  average  of  two  policyholders 
to  the  family,  you  and  I  do  not 
need  to  give  up  necessities  and  com¬ 
forts.  These  policyholders  are  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  their  families 
as  all  self-respecting  people  want 
to  do. 

And  remember  that  most  of  these 
benefits  came  because  some  con¬ 
scientious  life  insurance  agent 
patiently  explained  the  values  of 
insurance  to  each  policyholder  and 
helped  him  fit  the  right  policies  to 
his  purse  and  purpose. 
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Gives  Carriers 
Credit  for  Fine 
Daily  Service 

Bowling  Green  Paper  Finds 
Complaint  Per  Cent  Low  .  .  . 

Runs  Ad  Praising  Boys 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Circulators  who  constantly  fret 
about  poor  delivery  practices  in  their 
carrier  organizations  may  well  take  a 
leaf  from  the  notebook  of  Alvis  H. 
Temple,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park  City  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Temple  suggests  they 
check  the  record  of  their  organization, 
as  a  whole,  and  it  is  likely  they  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  what 
a  remarkably  efficient  job  their  car¬ 
riers  are  doing  in  serving  the  public. 

Ad  Favorably  Received 
The  Park  City  News  recently  car¬ 
ried  a  display  advertisement,  headed: 
“99.999%  Perfect— That  was  the 
November  delivery  record  of  the  27 
independent  carrier-salesmen  serving 
Daily  News  readers  in  Bowling 
Green!”  The  ad  pointed  out  that  car¬ 
riers  had  delivered  74,250  papers  and 
had  had  only  36  complaints.  Mr. 
Temple  commented  upon  the  situation 
as  follows: 

■‘One  day  recently  while  pondering 
over  the  November  ‘complaint’  re¬ 
ports,  I  decided  to  figure  the  percent¬ 
age.  The  result  was  the  amazing 
total  which  we  thought  enough  of  to 
make  up  an  ad.  We  only  keep  a  com¬ 
plaint  record  on  city  carrier-sales¬ 
men,  but  I  am  certain  that  our  motor 
routes  and  suburban  agents  were  just 
as  efficient.  When  the  run  containing 
the  ad  was  started,  we  put  a  tear 
sheet  on  our  carrier  bulletin  board.  I 
sincerely  believe  it  attracted  more 
attention  than  anything  else  we  have 
put  there  recently.  I  know  every 
carrier-salesman  will  try  harder  as 
a  result  of  that  bit  of  praise.  I  also 
know  the  stunt  has  caused  consid¬ 
erable  favorable  public  comment.” 

How  Complaints  Arc  Handled 
Mr.  Temple  explained  that  when  a 
complaint  is  received  at  the  office,  the 
circulation  department  delivers  a  pa¬ 
per  at  no  charge  to  the  carrier.  The 
next  day  a  slip  is  handed  to  the  car¬ 
rier  and  if  he  thinks  he  left  the  pa¬ 
per,  he  calls  at  the  house  and  asks  if 
the  paper  was  later  foimd.  He  then 
makes  a  report  to  the  office  and  the 
complaint  is  marked  off.  Such  prac¬ 
tice  gives  the  carrier  a  chance  to  ar¬ 
range  with  the  subscriber  to  avoid 
unnecessary  calls  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Temple  said.  “We  have  practically 
eliminated  calls  from  persons  too 
hasty  in  telephoning  for  special  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  added. 

Radio  Tie-Up 

NBC  CHICAGO  stations  WENR  and 

WMAQ  are  now  engaged  in  four 
different  newspaper  promotional  tie- 
ups,  involving  two  of  the  four  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Three  of  the  deals  are 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the 
other  is  with  the  Chicago  Times. 

For  more  than  two  months,  the 
Daily  News  and  local  NBC  stations 
have  been  buying  time  and  space 
from  each  other  in  equal  amounts,  an 
arrangement  which  has  provided  the 
radio  stations  with  approximately  70 
inches  of  display  space  in  the  News 
each  week,  and  has  given  the  paper 
two  five-minute  periods  daily  on 
WMAQ  far  commercial  programs. 
Recently,  two  more  deals  were  made. 
One  involves  the  News’  annual  “Need¬ 
iest  Family”  Christmas  campaign. 
For  the  second  successive  year,  NBC 


will  co-operate  with  the  paper  in  so¬ 
liciting  funds  for  the  campaign.  This 
year,  WMAQ  will  remain  on  the  air 
beyond  its  usual  sign-off  time  for 
three  Saturday  nights  to  present  va¬ 
riety  programs  during  which  request 
numbers  will  be  played  in  return  for 
donations  to  the  fund. 

The  second  new  tie-up  involves  the 
“Li’l  Abner”  program,  which  recent¬ 
ly  began  on  WMAQ  and  the  Red  net¬ 
work.  The  Daily  News,  which  carries 
the  comic  strip,  now  prints  a  line  over 
the  strip  each  day,  urging  readers  to 
listen  to  the  radio  program,  in  return 
for  a  local  tie-in  announcement  at 
the  end  of  each  program,  urging 
listeners  to  read  the  comic  in  the 
News. 

Last  Christmas,  NBC  Chicago  sta¬ 
tions  co-operated  with  the  Times  on 
its  Santa  Claus  arrival  promotion. 
The  same  arrangement  will  be  re¬ 
peated  this  Christmas,  starting  Dec. 
15. 

Why  "Little  Merchants"  Collect 

IN  ANSWERING  a  guest  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Southern  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  convention,  Don 
Davis,  ICMA  president  and  secretary 
of  the  SCMA,  clearly  stated  why 
newspapers  have  the  Little  Merchant 
plan  from  the  standpoint  of  helping 
the  boy.  The  guest  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  carriers  make  weekly  collec¬ 
tions,  rather  than  having  the  sub¬ 
scriber  pay  in  advance.  Mr.  Davis 
replied: 

“We  pride  ourselves  on  training  boys  to  be 
Little  Merchants,  business  men,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  is  an  important  part  of  this  training. 

If  you  are  going  to  come  down  to  the  office 
and  give  us  your  check,  and  we  are  going  to 
give  it  to  him.  we  are  not  completing  the 
training  that  we  are  ambitious  to  give  this 
particular  boy.  He  is  just  merely  deliver¬ 
ing  some  newspapers  as  if  he  were  deliver¬ 
ing  circulars  or  something  else.  We  want  that 
boy  to  carry  that  transaction  through  to  its 
finish,  and  if  everyone  was  like  you.  that  boy 
would  not  be  getting  the  training  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have.” 

Rates  and  Subs  "Up" 

THE  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard 
reports  gains  in  city  and  total  circu¬ 
lation  for  November  despite  the  fact 
the  paper  has  completed,  or  is  now  in 
the  process  of  going  through,  two 
price  increases.  On  May  1,  the  Whig- 
Standard  raised  its  city  price  from 
15  to  18  cents  per  week  for  six-day 
daily.  Five  months  later,  H.  B. 
Cowan,  Jr.,  circulation  manager,  re¬ 
ported  circulation  was  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  and  is  now  showing  a  substantial 
increase.  In  April,  the  paper  made  a 
change  in  its  suburban  and  “all  other” 
price  structure.  Previously,  carriers 
had  been  delivering  at  the  rate  of  15 
cents  week.  Mail  subscriptions  were 
accepted  at  $5.00  a  year.  Beginning 
April  1,  no  mail  subscriptions  were 
accepted  in  towns  where  carrier  de¬ 
livery  was  maintained.  As  mail  subs 
expire,  they  are  advised  they  will 
have  to  secui'e  the  paper  through  the 
local  carrier.  “Despite  the  fact  that 
this  increase  of  $2.80  per  year  af¬ 
fected  2,000  mail  subscriptions,  we 
are  selling  more  papers  in  these  towns 
than  were  being  sold  one  year  ago,” 
writes  Mr.  Cowan. 

Old  Time  Newsboys 
ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  Chicago 
Old  Time  Newsboys’  sale,  Dec.  20, 
when  former  Chicago  newspaper  boys 
go  on  the  job  to  sell  souvenir  editions 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Herald- American  and  Chicago  Times, 
comes  as  a  reminder  to  Old  Time 
Newsboys  in  other  cities.  We  would 
like  to  have  reports  on  activities  of 
other  ex-newsboy  groups  that  will  sell 
papers  for  Christmas  charity  fimds. 
Reports  should  be  sent  to  the  Chi¬ 


cago  office  of  Editor  &  Publisher  not 
later  than  Dec.  26  for  its  Dec.  30  issue. 

Balloon  Race 

A  BALLOON  race  was  started  re¬ 
cently  by  carriers  of  the  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Post  when  18  colored  gas- 
filled  bags  were  released. 

The  balloons  that  travel  the  great¬ 
est  distance  will  win  for  their  owners 
turkeys  which  will  be  distributed  at 
Christmas  time. 

The  carriers  were  given  the  balloons 
on  the  basis  of  new  business  secured. 
A  similar  batch  is  released  each  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Rex  Bellis,  circulation  manager,  and 
assistants  Lee  Trexler  and  Fred 
Flynn,  are  in  charge  of  the  contest. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Ad  Staff  Holds 
Annual  Banquet 

Col.  McCormick  Optimistic 
On  1940  Outlook  .  .  .  Beck 
Traces  Daily's  Growth 

Chicago,  Dec.  14 — Members  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising  staff  and 
their  guests  attended  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  that  department  here  last 
night,  marking  the  final  event  of  a 
three-day  conference  on  “Where  and 
How  to  Build  More  Business  in  1940.” 
More  than  340  were  present  at  the 
dinner  presided  over  by  Chesser  M. 
Campbell,  advertising  manager. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  paid 
tribute  to  all  departments  of  the  paper 
for  their  efforts  during  the  past  year. 
He  made  special  reference  to  the 
valiant  work  of  the  editorial  and 
mechanical  departments  last  August 
when  the  European  war  broke  out  and 
the  Tribune  was  confronted  with  a 
20%  increase  in  circulation  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  suspension  in  the  morning 
field.  He  gave  due  credit  to  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  paper  mills  for  its  part  in  fur¬ 
nishing  a  good  product  that  aided 
tremendously  in  publishing  six  edi¬ 
tions  of  a  40-page  paper,  one  in  color, 
after  midnight.  He  voiced  an  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

Edward  S.  Beck,  for  many  years 
managing  editor  and  now  assistant  to 
the  editor,  traced  the  growth  of  the 
Tribune,  dating  back  to  the  “Gay 
Nineties.”  There  were  11  newspapers 
in  Chicago  in  1893,  when  Mr.  Beck  be¬ 
came  a  Tribune  reporter.  Of  these 
only  two  survive,  the  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Daily  News.  In  analyzing 
the  cause  of  the  nine  failures,  and  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Tribune,  Mr. 
Beck  placed  the  cause  of  the  latter 


in  the  tradition  left  by  Joseph] 
founder  of  the  Tribune. 

“Joseph  Medill  was  a  news[ 
first,  last  and  all  the  time” 
Beck.  “That  tells  it.” 

This  tradition  of  independen«I 
been  followed  by  subsequent 
Mr.  Beck  pointed  out.  Refer, 
the  demise  of  nine  Chicago  pap..- 
said:  “There  was,  of  course,  4(1 
resistable  modern  tendency  to  cn^ 
dation,  as  in  all  industries,  l^j] 
want  to  make  the  point  that  the  c 
acter  of  their  ownership  and  ca, 
had  a  share  in  their  ultimate  fate  1 
conclusions  are  plain  enou^  „ 
two  of  the  11  survive  in  a  city( 
has  grown  to  three  and  a  ( 
times  the  size  it  boasted  in  ’93." 


$10,000  from  Clevel 
News  Boxing  Show 

Cleveland,  Dec.  12 — A  net  | 
$10,000  was  announced  for  the  1 
annual  Toyshop  Boxing  Show  off 
Cleveland  News,  held  Mondiqr  i 
ing  at  Cleveland  Arena,  accor^ 
Matchmaker  Ed  Bang,  sports 
of  the  News. 

More  than  10,900  paying  cu 
attended  the  show,  which 
two  championship  matches 
focused  national  attention  of  the  1 
ing  world  on  the  Arena. 
Armstrong,  welterweight  ch 
defended  his  title  against  Jinunjrf 
rison,  and  Middleweight  Ch 
Hostak  knocked  out  Contender] 
Seelig  in  the  first  round. 

Matchmaker  Bang  announced  I 
the  show  had  grossed  $28,571 
tire  proceeds  go  into  the  News! 
shop  Fund,  to  be  used  for  disP 
Christmas  checks  to  Cleveland) 
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LOG  FLOW 

A  racing  northern  itreaw  •  ■  ^ 
millions  of  feet  of  logs  bo#ai| 
downstream  to  the  mill  .  •  • 
lumberjacks'  knowledge  «**  * 
perience  in  handling 
the  timber  moving  evenly  «■ 
smoothly,  and  timely 
averts  jams. 

Some  of  the  common  "j^ 
the  even  flow  of  cireuletieej*! 
be  averted  by  timely 
A  planned  reader  service,  bK 
on  the  unlimited  esperieeeM 
this  topflight  agency  vjd 
in  the  maintenance 
rect  circulation 
insuring  consistent  groi^i 
turnover,  reader  goodweL  •*. 

We  will  welcome  the  oppejl 
nity  to  tell  you  more  ebow 

use  of  newspaper-mageriw  < 

bination  offers  as  a  vital  > 
to  circulation  security. 


WHITLOCK 
AND  COMPANV 

CMRrS  SIMPSOH  *  * 

333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CH 

flHlCT  RI:PRI  SKNTA'  ■ 

or  THi:  publish!!- 
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The  picture  ycu 


A  photographic  service  designed  to  assist  the  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  —  Superoto  Service  is  available,  at  no  cost,  to 
all  newspapers  using  Superoto  Paper.  A  wire  today  bimgsyou^ 
selection  of  photos  to  your  desk  tomorrow.  •  97'/i^ 

Superoto  Service  illustrations  are  requested  by  rc  ‘ogravuie 


t 


solicitors  -vithin  two  weeks  from  date  of  issue  of  each  Superoto 
Service  Balletin.  This  is  because  solicitors  tell  us  what  they  want 
can  use.  •  All  pictures  in  this  advertisement  have  been 
fro.n  the  current  Superoto  Service  Bulletin  for  December, 
^you  ha  ,e  not  received  a  copy,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 


r 


5ERV1C' 

means 

"SUPEROTO"  made  Ir 
lected  woods  in  modern  rr.i. 
held  to  nigh  stanaards  of  uni: 
and  quality  A  skilled  technical  staff 
at  the  customer's  service  A  stimulating  s- 
o  rotogravure  editors  and  advertisnu: 
supplying  them  with  dramati 
fill  photographs  tor  both  e.; 
and  advertising  pur. 
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ttiger  Hit 
B  Ruling, 

Report  Reveals 

Said  to  Act  on  “Distorted 
Facts"  in  Seattle 
P-I  Case 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  12 — Testi¬ 
mony  that  Publisher  John  Boettiger 
Ijoceded  to  the  demands  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  in  the 
loottle  Post- Intelligencer  case  rather 
than  embarrass  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
Itation  enlivened  today’s  session  of 
I  ipecial  House  committee  investigat- 
I  iig  the  Board. 

[  Boettiger’s  attitude  was  disclosed 
trough  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  re¬ 
pot  made  to  the  Board  by  Field  Ex- 
lOniner  Elwyn  J.  Eagen  after  the  Pres- 
Uent’s  son-in-law,  who  is  publisher 
of  William  R.  Hearst’s  Seattle  news- 
peper,  had  unburdened  himself  to 
bgen. 

Criticizes  the  Board 

The  report  was  marked  “Personal 
nd  Confidential,”  but  the  House 
;*oinmittee  stripped  it  of  those  pro¬ 
tections  through  the  process  of  sub¬ 
poena.  It  told  of  Boettiger’s  compli- 
mce  with  the  Board’s  order,  then 
(ontinued: 

"After  settlement  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  John  Boettiger  leaned 
hKk  n  his  chair  and  stated  he  had 
feomething  to  say  to  me  as  a  repre- 
■ntative  of  the  Board,  that  what  he 
iti  o  say  was  in  no  reflection  upon 
ne  personally,  but  as  I  was  the  only 
me  available  representing  the  Board 
he  would  speak  his  piece  to  me.” 

The  “piece”  spoken  by  the  publisher 
hduded  an  expression  of  belief  that 
the  Board  had  acted  upon  distorted 
hcts  and  illogical  inferences.  He 
placed  lis  personal  resentment  upon 
Ibe  record  and  made  it  clear  that  only 
a  desire  to  avoid  embarrassment  of 
the  national  administration,  anxiety  to 
tad  the  controversy  and  prevent 
farther  breaches  with  the  guild, 
ptwnpted  him  to  accept  the  Board’s 
aandate. 

The  publisher,  Eagen  continued, 
<ated  he  was  sympathetic  to  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  but  saw  in  the  methods  of 
Administration  ample  reason  for  the 
■•inplaints  lodged  by  employers. 
Abjared  Family  Connections 
“He  stated  very  definitely,”  the  re¬ 
port  continued,  “that  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
fresident,  that  he  never  used  his 
fa^y  connections  to  accomplish  any- 
faing  in  which  he  might  be  personally 
faterested.  He  indicated,  however, 
•h*t  he  would  see  that  his  informa- 
™  reached  the  proper  authorities. 
He  located  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
P^licize  his  feelings  or  to  make  them 
known  generally.  He  asked  me  not 
te  do  so,  but  inferred  that  he  thought 
I  would  communicate  the  substance  of 
his  conversation  to  the  Board.” 

The  field  examiner  related  his  ef- 
Sfcrt  to  convince  Boettiger  that  he  was 
not  being  penalized  “because  he  hap- 

to  be  the  son-in-law  of  the 
^«ident,”  and  mentioned  that  viola- 
^  of  management  policy  by  sub- 
*®®ate  executives  sometimes  hap- 

(The  NLRB  order  against  the 
ont-Intelligencer  absolved  Boettiger 
unfair  labor  practices  but  held 
^^management  liable  for  actions  by 
'"wr  executives  of  the  company.) 
Aden’s  recital  continued:  “This 
only  brought  forth  a  torrent 
the  Board  had  very  feebly  tried 
a  place  the  blame  on 

^■HJordinate,  when  as  a  matter  of 
of  the  two  discharges  was 
0  before  he  had  fully  considered 


the  matter  and  had  personally  agreed 
that  the  discharges  should  take  place.” 

Eagen  said  the  conference  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  publisher’s  attorney 
and  two  guild  representatives. 

Report  on  Dr.  Nylandcr 

Another  principal  in  West  Coast 
newspaper  controversy  came  in  for 
mention  a  few  minutes  later  when 
reports  were  placed  in  the  record  on 
investigation  of  the  Board’s  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  office,  then  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Towne  Nylander.  The  report 
covered  phases  of  Dr.  Nylander’s  per¬ 
sonal  life. 

The  regional  director  had  been 
quoted  last  March  by  the  Inglewood 
(Cal.)  Daily  News,  as  stating  that  “an 
employer  hasn’t  got  a  chance  when 
cited  in  an  NLRB  proceeding.”  The 
newspajjer  article  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  in  the  en¬ 
suing  inquiry  Nylander  was  sus¬ 
pended,  but  subsequently  reinstated 
by  the  Board. 

He  resigned  July  18. 

The  Congressional  probe  got  under 
way  Monday  with  early  indication 
that  press  freedom  may  be  a  major 


topic  for  study  and  with  evidence 
that  Board  Member  Edwin  S.  Smith, 
critical  foe  of  newspapers,  will  be  a 
key  figure  in  the  inquiry. 

Smith  is  the  NLRB  member  who 
told  a  Senate  committee  several 
months  ago  that  the  American  press 
is  unfair  in  its  treatment  of  labor 
union  news  and  who  promised  to 
prove  that  charge  by  naming  the  of¬ 
fending  dailies.  Several  weeks  later 
he  offered  a  list  of  nine  non-metro¬ 
politan  publications  and  drew  a  sting¬ 
ing  rebuke  from  Senator  Rush  D. 
Holt  of  West  Virginia,  who  said:  “To 
indict  the  whole  press,  with  so  few 
instances,  is  certainly  not  commend¬ 
able  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith.” 

Hearings  will  continue  part  way 
through  next  week  and  adjournment 
will  be  taken  over  the  holidays.  In 
January,  witnesses  will  be  called  to 
discuss  instances  of  alleged  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  rights  of  the  press — an 
issue  which  has  been  raised  several 
times. 

Names  of  the  persons  to  testify 
will  not  be  disclosed  in  advance  of 
their  formal  call. 


R.  L.  Wilson  to  Head 
National  Press  Club 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11 — ^Active 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club 
will  ballot  in  a  no-contest  election  of 
officers  next  Saturday. 

Nominated  are  the  following:  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Wilson,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  president;  Melbourne 
Christerson,  Associated  Press,  vice- 
president;  James  E.  Warner,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  secretary;  Charles  A. 
Hamilton,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
treasurer;  Sam  A.  O’Neal,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  financial  secretary;  Law¬ 
rence  Stafford,  Booth  Newspapers,  and 
Richard  L.  Harkness,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  three-year  terms,  board  of 
governors. 

■ 

NEW  POST  FOR  McVAY 

John  T.  McVay  has  been  ncimed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
and  Advertiser.  Mr.  McVay  has  been 
with  the  daily’s  staff  for  12  years  since 
he  was  graduated  from  Washingotn 
and  Lee  University. 


FROM  JAN.  1  to  NOV.  30 
The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
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THIRTEEN  CONSECUTIVE  MONTHS 

OF  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  GAINS! 

Busines*  is  good  with  the  Seattle  '*•’**  LINES 

Post-Intelligencer!  Beginning  with  yg', . 1379* 

November,  1938,  Seattle’s  morn- 

ing  newspaper  has  .established  a  14,404 

thirteen-month  record  of  con-  FEB . 10,377 

sistent  gains  in  retail  display  ad-  '  5 4*4 53 

vertising,  culminating  in  the  huge  'VlAY  . . . !  144.50 

November  gain  of  109,823  lines!  JUNE  ...63,911 

In  making  your  1940  plans,  re-  M  766 

member  that  Seattle  merchants  SEFT.  . .  .66,848 

are  INCREASING  their  advertis-  OCT.  ...102,888 

ing  in  the  Post-Intelligencer  be-  NO\^ _ ^..10^^ 

cause  Post-Intelligencer  advertis-  626,905* 

ing  is  increasingly  resultful.  Let  TOTAL, 

it  pull  results  for  you,  too!  *(LUNS^ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


REDS  IN  THE  GUILD 

THAT  prominent  leaders  of  the  American  News 
paper  Guild  have  been  either  active  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  active  “fellow  trav 
elers”  has  been  unwritten  gossip  around  New 
York  for  several  years.  In  1937,  the  St.  Louis 
convention  aroused  considerable  resentment  in 
the  organization  by  several  resolutions  with  a 
strong  leftish  tinge.  One  of  them,  committing 
the  Guild  to  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  Loyalists, 
was  rejected  in  a  referendum.  A  year  later,  at 
Toronto,  the  convention  again  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  condemning  “anti-fascist”  govern¬ 
ments,  but  maintaining  complete  silence  concern¬ 
ing  Soviet  Russia.  Editor  &  Publisher  reported 
at  the  time  that  the  program  conformed  closely 
to  the  Communist  “party  line”  then  in  fa.shion. 

In  Westbrook  Pegler’s  column  on  December  8, 
the  charge  was  made  that  at  least  two  officers  of 
the  international  organization  were  Communists, 
and  that  President  Heywood  Broun,  while  not  a 
member  of  the  party,  had  in  the  past  expres.sed 
abundant  sympathy  for  the  Russian  experiment. 
Pegler  declared  that  many  newspapermen,  like 
liimself,  had  joined  the  guild  for  honest,  decent 
reasons,  “are  trapped  under  this  leadership  and 
the  domination  of  a  Communist  faction  which 
controls  the  key  positions,  conventions,  and  poli- 


Many  who  might  want  to  quit,  he  said,  “can’t 
renounce  an  association  which  they  hate  because, 
under  the  guild  constitution,  the  Wagner  Act, 
nnd  the  Labor  Relations  Board,  they  might  be 
robbed  of  all  their  professional  advancement  and 
barred  for  life  from  the  only  occupation  they 
know,” 

That  is  no  empty  fear.  Under  the  guild  shop, 
a  man  who  forfeits  his  good  standing  in  the  guild 
for  any  reason  must  be  discharged  by  his  employ¬ 
er,  no  matter  how  competent  he  might  be.  That 
has  happened,  at  least  once,  and,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  man  is  barred  from  employment  on 
many  metropolitan  newspapers. 

That  discipline  may  be  drawn  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  book;  in  any  case,  it  puts  a  guild  member’s 
obligation  to  the  organization  above  any  he  owes 
to  his  conscience,  his  family,  or  his  employer.  The 
implications  of  that  obligation  have  been  the 
major  resistance  to  the  guild  shop  program  by  the 
majority  of  employers.  It  has  also,  k^t  out  of 
the  guild  hundreds  of  editorial  men  arid  women. 
As  the  guild  is  now  constituteiL  if®  prt^tige  rests 
upon  the  membership  it  commands  editorial 
ranks,  but  in  several  large  units  its  ^^sions  are 
made  and  its  officers  elected  by  the  majority,  com¬ 
posed  of  junior  employes,  copy  boys,  office  boys, 
clerical  employes  and  circulation  route' men. 

Editorial  people  who  opposed  broadening  the 
£uild  membership  to  include  commercial  depart¬ 
ments,  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  individual 
^'riting  people  and  of  tthe  organization,  were 
woted  down  by  the  political  thinkers  who  wanted 
the  votes  and  the  dues  of  the  bi^jer  group.  The 
ascheme  is  working  about  as  expected — the  junior 
and  clerical  employes  have  received  the  major 
benefits.  Salary  minima  in  the  higher  brackets 
have  become  fixed  maxima — the  editorial  budget 
margin  has  been  consumed  in  increased  pay  for 
people  whose  work,  however  useful,  is  not  reflected 
in  newspaper  columns.  Reporters  and  copy- 
readers  are  pegged.  They  have  shorter  hours, 
overtime  pay,  and  the  security  provided  by  dis¬ 
missal  pay,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have  given  up 
ideals  more  precious,  if  less  tangible. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  never  believed  that 
editorial  people  had  to  go  under  the  discipline  of 
radical  unionism  to  regain  the  economic  status 


He  shall  he  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Highest;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto 
him  the  throne  of  his  father  David:  And  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  St.  Luke  1: 
32:33. 

that  they  lost  during  the  depression.  It  does 
not  believe  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  loyalty 
to  the  shop  which  has  always  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  newsman’s  equipment,  in  favor  of 
primary  loyalty  to  a  political  group.  And  it  al.so 
believes  that  the  net  result  of  guild  activities  to 
all  editorial  people,  in  and  out  of  the  guild,  has 
lieen  lo.ss  and  not  gain.  The  time  should  be  near 
at  hand  for  a  change  in  the  scheme  under  which 
the  people  who  really  make  the  newspapers  have 
all  of  the  liabilities  and  few  of  the  a.ssets  of 
indn.strial  as.sociation. 

MARTIN  GREEN 

THE  PUBLISHING  of  newspapers  these  days  is 

so  fraught  with  financial  considerations  and 
managerial  worries  that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the 
contribution  to  journalism  made  day  in  and  day 
out  by  writing  men. 

The  death  of  Martin  Green  of  the  New  Fork 
Sun  brings  sharply  to  mind  the  fact  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  living  thing,  it  exists  and  breathes 
through  its  news  columns,  its  life  blood  is  made 
up  of  the  words  put  down  on  paper  by  the  men 
who  punch  the  tjqiewriter  keys,  who  by  their 
genius  transmute  the  drab  events  into  a  story  all 
will  read,  who  take  the  details  of  a  Slocum  dis¬ 
aster  or  a  Triangle  factory  fire,  and  give  clarity  to 
the  flood  of  heartbreaking  details. 

Martin  Green  was  a  genius  of  the  news  column. 
Let  others  sell  a  big  advertising  contract — Martin 
Green  sat  at  his  typewriter  and  reported  the  living 
deeds  of  which  life  is  made. 

Bom  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  like  so  many  other 
talented  midwestem  newspaper  men.  New  York 
was  his  flame,  and  he  went  there,  to  become  one 
of  the  most  noted  journalists  of  his  time. 

newspaper  is  an  ephemeral  thing.  Today’s 
brilliant  storj’  is  gone  tomorrow.  Who  will  go 
back  through  the  files  of  the  Evening  World  to 
savor  the  fine  writing  talent  of  Martin  Green? 
No  one.  The  word  is  written,  and  it  is  gone. 

We  salute  Martin  Green,  master  of  words, 
talented  gentleman  of  the  press. 

"PHONEY"  WAR 

WORDS  are  the  tools  of  w’riting  men  and  those 
who  attain  honor  and  renown  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  know  how  to  use  them.  There  is  a  certain 
chemistry  about  words  which  escapes  the  neo¬ 
phyte.  The  beginner  puts  them  together  like 
wooden  beads  on  a  string  and  they  evoke  all 
the  emotions  inherent  in  a  hank  of  spaghetti. 

.\11  this  is  occasioned  by  the  recurring  use  of 
the  word  “phoney”  in  connection  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  a  word  used  only  by  the  insensitive  and 
the  inexpert. 

There  is  a  certain  grim  humor  in  the  idea  of 
a  man  in  W’ashington,  New  York  or  Kalamazoo, 
sitting  at  a  typewriter  bored  with  the  fact  that 
thousands  are  not  dying  daily.  He,  perhaps, 
yearns  for  bloody  carnage — 3,000  miles  away. 

It  is  a  cruel,  grim  war,  and  we  suggest  that  the 
word  “phoney”  be  left  on  the  shelf. 


PROFIT  sh;^g“ 

ONE  of  the  most  progressive  attitudes  ever 

held  by  a  newspaper  publisher  toward  his 
employes  was  revealed  this  week  in  one  sentence 
uttered  by  Frank  E.  Gannett:  “They  helped 
make  that  profit  and  I’m  ready  to  share  it  with 
them.” 

.\pproximately  3,000  persons  on  18  news¬ 
papers  will  benefit  from  a  division  of  10%  of 
the  profits  which  will  equal  the  sum  received 
by  Mr.  Gannett  as  dividends  from  the  common 
stock  of  the  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  all  of  which 
he  controls. 

That  such  treatment  of  loyal  employes  bears 
fruit  is  shown  in  the  balance  sheets  of  those 
18  papers — all  are  in  the  black. 

However,  this  division  of  the  corporate  profits 
with  employes  was  not  designed  to  win  or  buy 
the  loyalty  or  service  of  those  workers.  It  is 
only  a  by-product  of  the  larger  operation  of 
the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
designed  to  develop  strong  newspapers  workmg 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  to  endow 
tho.se  newspapers  in  their  respective  communi- 
ites  not  only  for  the  .sake  of  the  communities 
but  for  the  employes  who  have  built  them. 

A  similar  plan  for  perpetuating  a  string  of 
newspapers  has  never  before  been  conceived. 
We  doubt  if  any  industrialists  have  considered 
their  operations  worthy  of  such  jserpetuation 
for  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  an  ideal  point  of  view  which  if  adopted 
would  undoubtedly  do  much  to  quiet  the  nerves 
of  this  troubled  world.  More  generosity,  con¬ 
sideration  and  friendliness  towards  one’s  fellow 
men  would  replace  a  lot  of  the  belligerency  now 
in  style. 

ADOLESCENT  MAGAZINE 

ESQUIRE,  the  magazine  for  adolescents,  has 

broken  forth  with  an  article  by  Martin 
Torrence  on  the  futility  of  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  page.  To  Mr.  Torrence’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  editorial  writer  of  a  modem  newsp;^)er 
is  a  literary  eunuch,  a  comma-stuffed  capon,  » 
stylistic  steer. 

The  fact  is,  newspaper  editorials,  in  the  main, 
are  vital,  Ahey  interpret  and  explain,  they  cast  a 
clear  light  on  news  dispatches  from  a  half-dozen 
.sources,  they  counsel  and  advise  on  local  and 
national  subjects,  and,  in  general,  they  are  heeded. 

They  have  cast  judges  from  their  benches,  put 
college  presidents  in  stripes,  brought  corrupt  public 
(officials  to  book,  changed  city  governments,  aided 
the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  underprivileged. 

Mr.  Torrence  affects  a  sniff  at  editorials  on 
grade  crossings,  bus  service,  traffic  lights,  sewer 
extensions,  and  fire  prevention.  Mr.  Torrence 
lives  in  a  rarer  world,  apparently.  Wherever  he 
lives,  all  the  mundane  problems  have  been  settled, 
life  is  clear,  aerated,  calm,  and  crystal  like  that 
liquid  tranquillity  which  exists  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 

As,  dear  Mr.  Torrence,  we  in  the  grubby  news¬ 
paper  business  envy  you!  Up  there  on  the  rain¬ 
bow,  kicking  your  heels  in  the  pink  fluff, 
irridescent  Corona  at  your  fingertips,  it  is  po 
wonder  that  you  look  down  on  the  poor  editorial 
earthworms. 

Keep  it  up — Esquire  comes  out  every  month. 

VALID  DISTINCTION 

I  CONSIDER  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the  gre»t 
palladium  of  the  Constitution;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  hold  the  licentiousness  of  the  pr*® 
in  the  greatest  abhorrence. — Sydney  Smith,  »#  * 
review  of  “The  Book  of  FaUades,"  by  JertnVI 
Bentham. 
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TOPS 


Quinton  Griffith,  editor,  Okemah 
(Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  has  been  elected  FoUcS  VvOrul 
to  the  1940  board  of  directors  of  the 
Okemah  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  was  recently 
the  principal  speaker  before  the  Dane 
County  Progressive  Club,  stressing 
the  need  for  integrity  in  government. 

W.  A.  Kraft,  editor,  Hazleton  (Pa.) 

Plain  Speaker,  was  guest  speaker  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Phalanx  Fra¬ 
ternity  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Building, 
there,  Nov.  27.  Robert  Allen  of  the 
Plain  Speaker  business  office  was 


personal 

mention 


STAFFERS  PREPARING  COPY  for 
anniversary  editions  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  50  years  old  in 
1940,  and  the 
Spartanburg 
J  ournal,  100 
years  old  soon 
thereafter,  don’t 
have  to  dig  very 
deep  into  bound 
Hies  for  material 
— one  of  their 
number  in  the 
Herald  -  Journal 
newsroom  can 
supply  most  of  it 
from  actua 
memory.  He  is 
Pierre  H.  Fike, 

Citizen  Patriot,  was  re-  scholarly  editor  of  the  Journal,  now 
i  director  of  the  Jackson  in  his  52nd  year  as  a  working  news- 
ty  Chest  at  its  recent  annual  paperman  and  still  on  the  job  six  full 
days  in  every  week. 

M.  Ingalls,  publisher,  Engle-  Sixty-five  years  “young”  now,  Mr. 
J.)  Press  and  its  associated  ^ike  began  his  newspaper  career  at 
rs,  suffered  a  severe  heart  ^^^ly  age  of  13  as  a  typesetter  and 
V.  27  and  will  be  confined  to  c^b  reporter  on  the  Laurens  (S.  C.) 
wood  home  for  a  month  or  Advertiser.  Allowing  for  time  out  to 
.  obtain  an  education  and  fill  two  fed- 

o  11  Li-  1.  ^1  oral  government  positions,  Mr.  Fike 

kept  “everlasting  at  it,”  elimblng 
by  stages  from  cub  to  full-fledged  re¬ 
porter,  thence  to  the  Herald  city  desk 
and  then  to  the  editorial  desk  of  the 
Journal. 

A  native  of  Laurens  County,  S.  C., 
Mr.  Fike  was  educated  at  Laurens 
Male  Academy  and  Wofford  College  in 
Spartanburg.  Forty  years  ago  he 
went  to  Spartanburg  and  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Herald,  morning 
paper  of  the  Herald-Joumal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Fike  long  has  been  active  in 
civic  and  religious  affairs.  He  was 
second  president  and  a  co- founder  of 
the  Spartanburg  Kiwanis  Club,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1919  and  which  recently 
joined  other  Carolinas  district  Ki¬ 
wanis  clubs  in  a  20th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
elder  of  Bethel  Methodist  Churdi, 
Spartanburg  of  which  he  long  has 
b^n  a  member.  A  Mason,  he  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fratern¬ 
ity.  He  is  married  to  Mrs.  Lula  Jus¬ 
tice  Fike.  They  have  four  children, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 


[OR  CLARK  HOWELL,  editor 
d  publisher,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
been  appointed  state  chairman 
_ for  the  annual 

a  Jackson  Day 
dinner  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  set  for  Jan. 
8.  He  was  the 
unanimous 
choice  of  the 
Democratic  state 
executive  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which 
his  father  was 
chairman  more 
than  25  years. 
Frank  E.  Gan- 
president, 
E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  addressing  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Flatbush  Republi¬ 
can  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9, 
un?ed  Republicans  to  adopt  a  bolder 
pdicy  wiffiout  waiting  for  Democratic 


features 


PEARSON 


Pierre  H.  Fike 


Clark  Howell 


Eugene  Lorton,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  and  Mrs. 
Urton  announced  this  week  the  pur- 
diase  of  a  home  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  The 
lortons  have  spent  the  last  seven  win¬ 
ters  in  Tucson  and  acquired  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  a  winter  home. 

CoL  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  pub- 


JOHN  POOL,  circulation  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  again  this  year  played  the  role 
of  “Santa  Claus,” 
the 

Herald  -  Journal 


ALLEN 


To  Drew  Pearson  who,  with  Ro¬ 
bert  S.  Allen,  writes  THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND, 
R.  L.  Stuhhs,  managing  editor  of 
The  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register,  says  in  a  letter: 

“Your  eolumn  is  the  absolute  tops 
in  features.” 

Comments  of  other  editors  run¬ 
ning  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
substantiate  this  rating. 

So  does  the  readiness  of  still  other 
editors  to  start  THE  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND.  Its  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  other  day  now.  The  total 
is  432. 

A  feature  voted  so  high  a  place 
and  growing  at  so  fast  a  pace  is 
a  feature  to  clinch.  We  wiU  be 
glad  to  send  samples. 


pven  $500  as  a  prize  to  the  oil 
which,  by  vote  of  the  art 
is  the  outstanding  picture  of  the 
^ier  Salon  in  the  Marshall  Field 
in  Chicago  in  January.  The 
““isnapolis  Star  will  be  presented  as 
onor  of  a  $200  prize  and  the  Muncie 
a  $100  prize. 

f^**!?*"  H.  Orr,  publisher,  Yonkers 
.J  ^  Daily  Times,  was  re-elected 
of  file  Inner  Circle,  Yonkers 
^**spaper  club,  Dec.  11. 

Beatrice  Cobb,  editor  and  pub- 
^®^o»-ffanfon  (N.  C.)  News-Her- 
^  Democratic  national  committee- 
.i®*®  ®nd  long  active  in  affairs  of 
Carolina  Press  Assn.,  was 
at  a  recent  White  House  lunch- 
^  D.  Roose- 

-  ®  honor  of  wives  of  Supreme 
^urt  justices. 

Clark,  president,  Charles- 
‘iie  n'  Daily  Mail,  addressed 
Qurleston  Ministerial  Assn,  on 
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220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


he  will  act  as  advertising  consultant 
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Lester  Penn  has  been  named  assis-  Harold  Bennison,  feature  writer, 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Boston  Traveler,  will  speak  on  “Why 
City  Times,  succeeding  Frank  L.  Den-  Do  Newspapers  Print  Such  Stuff”  be- 


continued  from  page  31  nis,  who  resigned  to  become  assistant  fore  the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Commu- 

"  '■  ■'  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  nity  Forum,  Jan.  29. 

dent.  The  remaining  officers,  re-  (D.  C.)  Post.  Arthur  G.  Robinson,  reporter.  Salt 

elected  for  a  fourth  term,  include  Lud  w.  N.  Paxton,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  bu-  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram,  and  Mrs. 

Shahbazian,  sports  editor,  treasurer;  rgau  chief  of  Ae  Associated  P*ress,  Robinson  are  the  parents  of  a  son. 

Miss  Nan  Spranger,  secretary,  and  Dgj,.  7  told  health  officers  and  public  bom  recently. 

Max  Frome,  sergeant-at-arms.  health  nurses  of  the  Albany  district  pave  East,  14-year-old  son  of  Ben 


Arthur  G.  Robinson,  reporter.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram,  and  Mrs. 


Max  Frome,  sergeant-at-arms. 

James  H.  Powers,  foreign  news  edi 


Dave  East,  14-year-old  son  of  Ben 


James  H.  Powers,  foreign  news  edi-  that  the  job  of  improving  public  East,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Booth  Tour 

tor,  Boston  Globe,  spoke  on  “Pros-  health  woxild  be  more  effective  if  newspapers  of  Michigan,  killed  a  buck  .  j  ,  .  ,  , 

pects  of  Peace  in  Europe”  Dec.  5  be-  health  authorities  would  co-operate  on  Beaver  Island  only  an  hour  after  Adolph  Hitlers  career  began 

fore  the  Women’s  Civic  Federation  of  with  newspapers  by  trying  to  under-  he  went  into  the  woods  during  the  ^go  when  he  and  General 

««  1  •_  _ _ • _ _ ]  T _  ...  °  T  o.  _ 


Knickerbocker 
Plans  150 
'One  Night  Stands' 

INS  Foreign  Correspondent 
Is  on  U.  S.  Speaking 
Tour 

Adolph  Hitler’s  career  began  16 


Massachusetts  in  Boston. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  t884 


stand  newspaper  requirements  and  by  recent  deer-hunting  season, 
supplying  information  on  a  news  basis.  Albaugh,  reporter.  Home 

Olin  Downes,  music  critic.  New  News,  weekly  tabloid  of  Baltimore, 
York  Times,  is  assisting  Serge  Kous-  mj..  was  the  winner  of  $100  in  cash 
sevitzky,  noted  composer  and  orches-  a  recent  song-writing  contest  held 


assisting  Serge  Kous-  Md..  was  the  winner  of  $100  in  cash 

_ Saturday  itnce  1,884 _  sevitzky,  noted  composer  and  orches-  jn  a  recent  song-writing  contest  held 

Including  leader,  in  furthering  the  plans  for  a  Community  Fund  campaign 

The  Journalist,  merged  \W7-,  Snospaperdom,  meiged  for  the  long  projected  music  center  in  song,  which  will  be  copyrighted  and 

nr  Fou^  Estau,  m^g^  1927.  - the  Berkshires,  in  Western  Massachu-  used  in  future  Fund  campaigns. 

T«  EDITOR  &  p6blI^HERCO^^  ftts,  in  conation  with  the  annual  york  Journal- 

J*«s  by  the  Boston  3purts  writer,  was  sched 


Charles  B.  Grooiies,  Treasurer  Svmnhonv  Orchestra  wx 

Chas.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary  y™P  y  uled  tO  apj>ear  on  a 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  £<l«or  Richard  Powell,  reporter,  Philadel-  doj.  jq  over  Coh 

- -  Vhia  Evening  Ledger,  who  was  grant-  iq; 45.11  p.m.,  to  dis< 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building  3  two-month  leave  of  absence  in  Committee  for  the  C 

42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  Qty,  N.  Y.  October  to  write  short  stories  with  a  President’s  Birthday. 

BRvant  9-3052.^?“^,  3055  and  3056  newspaper  background  for  various 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’  magazines,  has  returned  to  his  regU-  ' 

_ JouRHAL  IN  America _  lar  duties  on  the  Ledger.  SpGCicil  E 

Arthur  T.  jtoB"  Warr^^  y  ®  Woodson  Knight,  of  the  Associated  - 

Walter"^.  Schmeider.  Associau  Editor;  John  j’.  Press  Nashville  staff,  and  Mrs.  Knight  WAYNESBORO  (Vj 
Cloucber,  Stephen  j.  Monchae,  Jack  Price,  gj.g  parents  of  an  eight-pound  son  GINIAN,  Nov.  29, 


uled  to  appear  on  a  special  broadcast 
Dec.  16  over  Columbia  Network, 
10:45-11  p.m.,  to  discuss  plans  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the 


Walter  E.  Schneider,  Associau  Editor;  John  J.  Pr6SS  Nasl 
Cloucber,  Stephen  j.  Monchae,  Jack  Price,  gj.g  ^g  —g 

Frane  Fehlman. _ , 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Atsistant  Pi^Hsher;  ^ 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  General  Manager;  Charles  Nashville. 
T. 'Stuart,  y#d»pr«irfBtD«Pfflof; George  H.Strate,  ■c'lxxof.,  1 
Circulation  Manager;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classified  tl  leeia  J 
Manager. _ _  pert,  who 


newspaper  background  for  various 
magazines,  has  returned  to  his  regu- 

lar  duties  on  the  Ledger.  Special  Editions 

Woodson  Knight,  of  the  Associated  - 

Press  Nashville  staff,  and  Mrs.  Knight  WAYNESBORO  (Va.)  NEWS-VIR- 


Ludendorf  led  the  first  Nazi  Sociafe 
revolution  in 
Germany  —  im. 
successfully- 
and  H.  R.  “iw 
Knickerbodeti 

career  as  a  for- 
eign  correspond¬ 
ent  began  at  4e 
same  time,  t 
those  16  yean 
Knickerbode: 
I  n  t  ernationa. 
News  Service 
corresponde:; 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker  told  an  audience 
at  the  Columk 
University  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sc- 
ences  Monday  night,  the  rise  of  Hitler 
has  “been  a  particular  study  of  mine' 
— and  has  reveeded  these  two  salkr 
facts:  Hitler  is  a  man  of  violence  and 


are  the  parents  of  an  eight-pound  son  GINIAN,  Nov.  29,  16-page  Christ-  facts:  Hitler  is  a  man  of  violence  and 
bom  Dec.  2  at  Vanderbilt  Hospital,  mas  supplement,  carried  37,541  lines  hg  cannot  keep  his  word 
Nashville.  of  display  advertising.  tt.Urned  Horn. 

Fleeta  Hoke,  home  economics  ex-  Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal,  Knickerbocker  harelv  a  ruoA  4 
pert,  who  recently  joined  the  I^s  An-  Dec.  10  animal  Winter  Resort  and  ^^g  Atlantic  Clipper  from  Lisbon,  wa: 


Waskington,  D.  C.  Correspondent;  General  Pr«s  yeles  Times  and  is  known  as  “Marian  Travel  Number,  four  pages. 
Arrociation.  JammJ.,  Butler  And  George  H.  of  fNo  d..x 


NL^in™  Jr.^  1223  ivAttonut  Press  Club  Bldg.',  Manners,”  was  special  guest  at  the 
Phone  Metropoliun  1080. _  annual  dinner-dance  of  the  Los  An- 


Ckieago  Editor:  George  A.  Brandenbum,  921  geles  Advertising  Women’s  Club  held 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North  .  .1  .  n. XTxxlKr,,..-,.,.! 
Miekigan  Ate.,  Td.  Dearborn  6771. _  1’“®  Florentine  Gardens,  Hollywood. 


annual  dinner-dance  of  the  Los  An-  ter  Vacation  Section. 

geles  Advertising  Women’s  Club  held  jaunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  Dec 


Lvuoofci,  loux  PXXBUO.  dressed  in  British-cut  clothes.  H.' 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  Dec.  10,  Win-  audience  was  surprised  at  his  youth- 
r  Vacation  Section.  fulness  and,  at  the  end  of  his  tak 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  Dec.  fired  questions  at  him  left  and  rigk; 


Paeijie  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Wa«on,  Joe  W.  Sitlington,  reporter.  Little 
2132  Derby  Sirprt,  Berkeley,  CrI.,  Telephone:  Thorn-  r_„i,  /  Ark  1  Demorrat  and  inn  nf  iti 
wrU  6567;  Ken  'Tatlor,  1216  Nortk  Hobart  Boul.,  KOCK  {ATK.JUemOcrat  ana  SOn  OI  US 

Lor  AngeleR,  Tdephone,  HempftcRd  5722.  Adver-  editor,  W.  T.  Sltlmgton,  on  Dec.  11 

became  publisher  of  the  Dermott 
Building,  Sen  Frenaaco;  Telephone  Sutter  1393;  ^  l-ll  l  j 

Western  Pacifie  Building,  Lot  Angelet,  Telephone  (Ark.)  News,  which  he  purchased 
ProRpect  1976.  _ ^ _  from  Mrs.  Mabel  Ford  Kinney. 

Ijo%doti  OAut'  Veea  Chahdlee^  7  Si*  /*^i  ytt  xt  c*  x  i  /c*  ^*4  \ 

TrRfRlgRr^uRte.  London.  w7c.  2.  Englend,  Tele-  Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 


meriorenuneoaraens,  noiiywooa.  g  Christmas  Gift  edition,  three  sec- 
Joe  W.  Sitlington,  reporter.  Little  tions,  42  pages. 


In  addition  to  giving  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  European  situatirai,  ^ 
INS  correspondent  told  of  some  of  his 


Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Dec.  10,  Win-  correspondent  told  ot  some  oini; 
ter  Resorts  and  Travel  Section,  12  experiences  in  search  of  news  ot  the 
pages.  other  side.  “I  guess  I’ve  been  ‘in’  oc  | 

most  of  the  unpleasant  news  of  die 


Boston  Transcript,  Dec.  9,  Annual  ,  vears”  he  smiled 

Winter  Travel  and  Resort  Edition,  ^  ’ 


phone:  Temple  Bar  3006.  Paw.  Fraiifr  C^r^B-  Journal  reporter  and  EDITOR  &  PuB-  _  .  -  ,  u  T^  an  x.xi*i..lx.,  u.ic  luxu  ivovc.uii  e.v.u..e 

lK™cor.^spondent.hxsbee„  ™me<i  wfXrR.S'.i,  and  T«vS 

Representatioe:  Sydney  R.  Claree,  International  a  director  of  the  American  Air  Mail  nesoiTS  ana  1  ravel  section,  »  string  man  for  United  Press— vrfie: 

S^ce,  76  Rue  des  Petiis-Champs,  Telephone  Opera  Society,  international  aero-philatel-  about  10: 30  p.m.,  a  friend  came  rush- 

Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hahr  R.  Johansen,  ists  organization.  William  R.  Stuart,  ing  into  his  quarters  howling  of  a 

c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Ottka,  Japan  and  James  Shen,  stamp  editor,  Washington  Post,  was  iJivision  (United  btates  Army)  revolution.  They  both  raced  to  the 

PoRt  (^ce  Box  107,  Chungking,  China.  plppfpd  vipp-Tirpsidpnt  Birthday  Eldition,  8  tabloid  nases.  two  famniiG  Kppi-  /•xxIIox-  on/l  fliora  Knicke:- 


8  pages. 


In  1923,  he  Wcis  studying  medicine  c 
Munich,  one  cold  November  evening- 


Dirflay  Adveeyirihg  ratea  effective  Dec.  1,  1937: 
25c  per  agate  line  or  eeriet  of  intertiona  at  followi: 


iLineM  1 
Sizea  lAgat^im 


6  I  13  I  26  I  52  I 
rimetlTimeslTimeuTimes 


672  S275  6234  6220  6206  6182 
336  164  131  123  116  103 
168  85  72*  68*  64*  57 

84  56  47*  44*  41*  37 

42  33  28*1  26*  24*1  22 


ists  organization.  William  R.  Stuart,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  Dec.  10,  ing  into  his  quarters  howling  of  a 

stamp  editor,  Washington  Post,  was  Sixth  Division  (United  States  Army)  revolution.  They  both  raced  to  the 

elected  vice-president.  Birthday  Edition,  8  tabloid  pages,  two  famous  beer  cellar  and  there  Knicke:- 

Jack  Banner,  radio  editor.  Motion  bocker  met  “Putzi”  HaenfstangeL  *ht 

Picture  Daily,  recently  resigned  and  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour-  he  cajoled  into  signing  an  official  tek- 

opened  his  own  publicity  office  in  Dec.  10,  10  pages  Christmas  Home  gram  to  his  U.P.  superiors  declami 
New  York.  Furnishings  Section.  the  revolution  authentic. 

Robert  Emmet  MacAlamey,  former  Shamokin  (Pa.)  Coal  Township  Then  came  Hitler’s  platform  declar- 
city  editor  of  New  York  Post,  New  Bulletin,  Dec.  8,  Second  Annual  ation  and  the  rest  of  the  memorab.e 

York  Tribune  and  the  Evenina  Mail.  Christmas  Shopping  Edition,  20  tab-  night’s  events.  Later,  when  Knicker- 

..  .  !i_ij  _  _ •.!  1  t  ..  xH  i_  Kh 


the  revolution  authentic. 

Then  came  Hitler’s  platform  decla:- 


The  aingle  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  in  an  address  before  the  School  of  pages,  printed  on  green  news-  bocker  went  to  a  telegraph 

a  coat  of  622.  per  week  earna  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52  Joximalism  of  Notre  Dame  College,  was  politely  informed  that  v«y 

p«:  6103  h*alf'’page;  657'quarter”p]^.^’*Quart«[  Staten  Island,  Dec.  1,  Said  that  the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News  -  Dispatch,  sorry — ^no  telegrams  are  leavi^ 

ei^  and  aixteenth  paget  mutt  be  on  definite  copy  press  will  not  survive  in  this  country  Dec.  7,  Christmas  Shopping  Section,  Munich  tonight.”  Even  Haenfstange.i 

- - sc - TT - T - unless  it  seeks  a  closer  alliance  with  16  pages.  signature  was  of  no  avaU. 

CLAtairiEO  Rater:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  „j.  _  qn-p  _p^x  Knickerbodcer  re- 

per  agate  line  four  umet. _  radio.  "  •  a  ii  j  Uay,  lUllCKerDOCR 

SiTUATtoNR  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  George  Connor  Burton,  sports  BOStOH  SpeClCu  RotO  t  J  dK 

40e  j^r  .gate  line  fmir  time,  (count  five  word,  to  Lon  Island  Star-Journal,  a  W  nnS 

,  ■  ■  - 5 - r. - — ;; -  Tone  lilanrl  Citv  N  Y  and  Mrc  *^©0110118  0©t  itGCOrCl  Van,  and  the  subsequent  firing  on  w 

SuBacRirnoN  rater;  By  mail  payable  in  advance  A-iOng  iSiana  t.^liy,  N.  I.,  ana  JVLrS.  u,.  .Uxx  nAirhsweh: 

United  Statet  and  Itland  Pottettiont,  64  per  year;  Burton  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Boston,  Dec.  14 — On  successive  revolutionaries  by  f“e  i-  A* 

Unada. 64.60; ^rei^. 65.^ - ^ ^  Constance  Marie,  bom  at  Boulevard  Sundays.  Dec.  3  and  10,  the  Boston  with  16  Nazis  being  kiU^;  “'J 

Clot  Rater:  The  dub  rate,  are  »pplic»bie  to  all  ti  jx^i  Quppns  Dec  5  Globe  and  Boston  Herald,  respectively,  confusion,  the  foreign  writer  sajd. » 

tubacnpuont  in  any  oue  organization — whether  paid  riospiiai,  V|{ueens,  l.iec.  3.  .  ,  „„_„x  i-x.^  wiffi  W 

for  by  the  company  or  individuala.  Two  wbicrip-  Vilas  J  Bovle  foimerlv  of  the  16-page  Color  and  roto  special  was  ^ept  into  ^il  mong 

tiona  to  aeparate  addreaiet  for  one  year  each  or  one  “1®  sections  for  Jordan  Marsh  CoRinanv  raggedly  -  dressed  Storm  Troop*'' 

tubtcription  for  two  yeart,  67;  three  tubicriptioni  to  MadtSOn  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  IS  J  •  r-'U  •  I  -fx  X-  where  he  wac  holrl  until  he  OOU^ 

aeparawaddrea^a  for  one  year  each  or  one  lubacrip-  «  member  of  niifrict  AtUs  Thnm.L  F.  advertising  Christmas  gift  suggestions,  where  he_  WaS  held  UntU  DC 


Boston  Special  Roto 


49Ci|.r^.,.te  line  fmir  time,  (count  five  word,  to  Star’-Joumol,  TJ _ A 

SuBacRipnoN  rater;  By  mail  payable  in  advance  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  ^©CUOIIS  ^©l  IwCOia 


•eparate  addrettet  for  one  yetr  each  or  one  tubicnp*  o  member  of  DUtrirt  Attv  Thoma«s  F  iiaiiig  \.,rnri2>Lmas  gui  suggesuons. 

tion  for  three  year^  610;  five  or  more  aubacriptiona  .  mihlicitv  staff  ^  tho  orosi  Largely  pictorial,  these  supplements  identify  himself  as  a  medical  st 

in  OTegroup  .to  d.ffer,mt.ddre.«.foroneye.r.t  Dewey  s  publicity  staff  in  the  presi-  ^haUted  up  a  new  record  in  the  citv  ^^d  an  American  writer. 

$3.00  each  or  individual  tubicnption  for  five  years  at  dential  campaign.  up  a  iitsw  ui  uie  ciiy  *u  nafi 

$16.00;  additional  subscriptions  on  the  same  basis—  j  ^  j  r  Special  roto  sections.  Last  year  A  thorough  pessimist  for  tnc 

namdy  three  dollar,  each  - ^ ^  ^exander  Hudgms  fomer  state  the  same  store  advertised  similarly  in  few  months  on  the  Allies’  cha^ 

F^erTJiln  Ti^rPcr  Ae  Richmond  (Va.)  News  12-page  roto  sections  run  in  the  same  Knickerbocker  said  his  hopes  had_^ 

Association  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Grculations  been  appointed  supervisor  papers.  lifted  by  Finland’s  remarkable 

with  an  average  audited  net  paid  "A.B.C”  as  follows:  of  the  cens^  for  the  Fourth  ’^^rginia  The  two  supplements  were  identical,  against  a  Russian  army  whidi  out- 
SU  Months  Net  To^l  Dis-  District  and  Will  open  an  office  in  except  for  mast  heads,  and  of  the  16  mans  it  by  a  60-to-l  ratio.  He  speC; 

_ tnbution  Petersbu^,  Va.,  this  week  to  direct  pages,  four  of  them  were  in  four  some  time  in  Finland  recenUy 

June  30, 1939 .  12,726  13,783  work.  colors.  Kramer-Tobias  of  New  'York  declared  of  Helsinki,  “there 

Z  1^ .  IL^  12I751  Thomas  F.  Harrison  was  elected  City  handled  the  accoimt  and  super-  American  city  could  compare  with  i- 

"  1936!!!!!!!!!!  lo!778  lllsoi  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  vised  the  print  job.  In  addition  to  for  friendliness.” 

“  .  lOKo?  Ledger  stamp  club  at  its  regular  meet-  the  newspaper  distribution,  Jordan  Knicker^cker  is  planning 

“  1933!!!!!!!!!!  KTte  10,320  held  recently.  Other  officers  chos-  Marsh  mailed  out  150,000  to  charge  tour  of  the  country,  giving  15®  “r" 

**  1932 .  9.930  10.987  en  far  ld40  arp  Rprnard  F.  nisti^mArc  an  annal  ntnnK^t*  \xrAt*A  in  tO 


Six  Mostht 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

'I'otal  Dit- 
tribution 

June  30. 1939 . 

12.726 

13.783 

•• 

1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

1937 . 

11.482 

12,751 

** 

1936 . 

10.778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10.225 

11.333 

•* 

1934 . 

9,359 

10392 

•• 

1933 . 

8.796 

10.320 

** 

1932 . 

9.930 

10.987 

•• 

1931 . 

10,497 

11.569 

•• 

1930 . 

10.816 

12.216 

•• 

1929 . 

9378 

11.105 

1628 . 

8.962 

10.223 

en  for  1940  are  Bernard  F.  Stoloff,  customers,  an  equal  number  were  in  150  nights,  before  returning  to 
vice-president;  Robert  Rogers,  secre-  made  available  for  store  distribution,  European  scene  in  May. 
tary;  and  Dr.  Edwar  H.  Lewandowski,  and  the  Boston  Shopping  News  will  Ringside  of  History”  is  the  title  he 
treasurer.  distribute  about  300,000  this  weekend,  chosen  for  his  talks. 
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Let's  have  every  window  bright 
with  light  this  Christmas  Eve- 

MRimiGHT  OF  LIGHT 


i§ 


ON  A  NIGHT  IN*  1914,  when  the  tread  of 
mobilizing  troops  was  heard  in  thousands 
of  streets,  Sir  Edward  Grey  stood  looking 
out  of  the  w  indow  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London 
— then  turned  and  said: 

“The  lamps  are  going  out  all  over  Europe;  we 
shall  not  see  them  lit  again  in  our  lifetime.” 

As  this  Christmas  of  1939  approaches,  the  lamps 
of  Europe  are  blacked  out  as  they  have  never  been. 
From  the  peasant’s  cottage  to  the  great  metropolitan 
avenues,  men  and  women  and  children  live  like 
moles,  afraid  of  light. 

There,  Light  has  become  a  symbol  of  threatening 
death,  instead  of  life. 

On  Christmas,  sacred  to  hundreds  of  millions  as 
the  birthday  of  the  Light  of  the  World — Who  came 
“that  we  might  have  Life,  and  have  it  more  abun¬ 
dantly” — on  His  day  more  than  half  the  world  will 
have  darkness,  hate,  fear  and  violent  death. 

But  WE  can  have  light.  Let’s  have  it! 

★  ★  ★ 

Not  in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  of  thankfulness, 
let  us  have  LIGHT  in  America — as  never  before — 
this  Christmas  Eve! 

Let  this  light  shine  as  the  symbol  of  our  freedom, 
and  of  our  determination  never  to  let  it  go! 

Let  us  remember  that  the  regimented  peoples  of 
Europe  began  their  journey  to  where  they  are  this 
Christmas  by  GIVING  away  their  Liberty,  little  by 
little.  No  dictator  could  have  TAKEN  it  from  them 
at  the  beginning. 

Now  they  have  the  BLACK-OUT. 


WHAT  I  PROPOSE  to  my' fellow  Americans  is 
that  we  re-dedicate  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the 
purposes  of  democracy — re-charge  our  spirit  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  every  encroachment  —  BY  LIGHTING 
EVERY  LIGHT  IN  AMERICA  ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Let  every  building  where  Americans  live  or  work 
— every  cottage,  every  factory,  every  office,  every 
store,  every  school,  everv  church — be  ablaze  with 
LIGHT. 

Let  this  LIGHT  symbolize  our  freedom  to  THINK 
— our  freedom  to  SPEAK — our  freedom  to  READ  — 


our  freedom  to  HEAR — our  freedom  to  LEARN — our 
freedom  co  WORSHIP. 

Let  LIGHT  be  America’s  answer  to  the  black-out 
of  intelligence  which  the  world  is  experiencing! 

Yesterday  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Governor  of 
every  State;  to  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  to 
groups  representing  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  faiths;  to  Veterans’  and  other  Patriotic  or¬ 
ganizations;  to  leading  Fraternal  organizations;  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  Here’s  the  telegram: 

As  America’s  answer  to  the  black-out  threatening  the 
■  World — a  black-out  of  freedom  as  well  as  light — will 
’  you  proclaim  Christmas  Eve  a  “Night  of  Light,”  calling 
on  citizens  to  keep  every  room  of  every  home  and  build- 
,  ing  fully  lighted,  with  blinds  wide  open,  from  dusk  to 
midnight?  I  believe  this  symbolic  action,  making  this 
night  brighter  than  any  we  have  ever  experienced, 
would  dramatically  contrast  America’s  freedom  to  the 
darkness  which  enshrouds  not  only  Europe’s  cities,  but 
her  Democratic  institutions— and  would  re-charge  our 
determination  to  keep  America  beyond  the  reach  of 
dictatorship.  As  an  American  citizen,  I  am  sending  this 
suggestion  to  every  Governor  and  to  the  Mayor  of  every 
large  city.  I  believe  that  citizens  will  spontaneously  re¬ 
spond,  and  that  America’s  “Night  of  Light’’  will  be 
bigger,  more  signihcant  news — in  nations  where  news 
'  can  still.be  circulated — than  any  black-out  has  been. 

There  is  no  time  to  form  a  national  organization  for  this 
“Night  of  Light.”  But  there  is  ample  time  to  turn  the 
switches,  light  the  lamps  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Will  you,  whether  you  control  the  lights  in  a  single  room, 
or  an  apartment,  or  a  house,  or  an  office  building,  or  a  fac¬ 
tory — will  you  see  that  the  lights  are  turned  on  at  dusk  on 
Christmas  Eve? 

Then,  sometime  during  the  evening,  will  you  get  out 
into  the  street  and  look  at  the  myriad  lights  you  and 
others  have  lighted? 

Will  you  think  what  they  stand  for,  and  thank  God  that 
America  is  not  blacked  out, but  the  land  of  Liberty  and  Light? 

The  lamps  are  going  on  all  over  America; 
we  will  not  see  them  dimmed  in  our  lifetime. 

Will  you  light  them  Christmas  Eve? 
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Hutchinson  to  Succeed 

AllGn  in  N.  J.  Appointment  of  a  new  director  for  tin 

Appointment  of  Frank  B.  Hutchin-  Department  of  Journalism  is  yet  to  lx 
son,  field  secretary  of  the  New  York  announced. 

Press  Association  and  assistant  pro-  Professor  Hutchinson  has  been 
fessor  in  Syracuse  University’s  School  secretary  of  the  New  York  Press  Asso- 
of  Journalism,  as  professor  in  the  ciation  for  three  years  during  whii 
Department  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers  the  87-year-old  organization  bit 
University  and  as  executive  secretary  doubled  its  membership  to  attain  dx 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  largest  total  in  its  history.  While  j 
has  been  announced  by  President  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Sdioo 
Robert  C.  Clothier,  of  Rutgers.  The  of  Journalism  at  Syracuse  UniveBb 
appointment  is  effective  Feb.  1.  where  he  has  had  charge  of  course « 

Announcement  of  Professor  Hutch-  business  side  of  the  newspapc 
inson’s  appointment  marks  a  separa-  Professor  Hutchinson  has  tatj^: 
tion  of  the  executive  secretaryship  of  newswriting,  newspaper  managema: 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  advertising,  typography,  and  dx 
■  “  ■  ~  t-  community  newspaper, 

ment  of  Journalism,  both  of  which  In  addition  to  his  teaching  and  presi 
have  been  held  by  Professor  Charles  association  work,  Professor  Hutchic- 
L.  Allen  who  will  join  the  staff  of  the  son  has  been  business  superviar  d 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North-  the  three  student  publications. 


NEW  N.  C.  DAILY 

The  Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
made  its  appearance  Dec.  12.  The 
new  publication,  a  tabloid,  will  be 
issued  five  days  a  week,  Monday 
through  Friday.  J.  A.  Sharpe  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  For  the  present 
the  new  paper  will  be  published  in  the 
plant  of  the  Lumberton  Robesonian, 
a  weekly,  of  which  Sharpe  is  also 
editor  and  publisher. 


ABC  Amends 
Publicity  Rules 
As  Suggested 


Adopts  Changes  and  Addi¬ 
tions  Submitted  to  October 
Convention 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  held  in  New  York,  Dec.  8, 
action  was  taken  amending  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  publicity  rules  affective  imme¬ 
diately.  The  action  taken  covered  the  _ _ .  .  _  _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ 

adoption  of  the  changes  and  additions  ^  Publisher’s  Nov.  25  issue,  has  not  the  directorship  of  Rutgers’  Depart' 
as  submitted  at  the  annual  convention  changed  its  name  to  the  Pinehurst 
in  Chicago  in  October  by  John  H.  Outlook  as  was  stated  in  the  Nov.  25 
Platt,  chairman  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  publicity  rules  revisions. 

At  the  convention  the  committee’s 
recommendations  were  approved  by 
resolutions  from  the  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  business  paper  and  advertising 
agency  divisions.  The  advertiser  divi¬ 
sion  offered  a  resolution  at  the  con¬ 
vention  favoring  the  further  liberal¬ 
ization  of  the  publicity  rules.  A  com¬ 
mittee  will  continue  to  study  the  rules 
with  a  view  to  liberalizing  them  in 
accordance  with  the  advertiser  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

The  objectives  of  the  changes  and 
additions  (printed  in  full,  E.  &  P.,  Oct. 

14,  page  5)  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  paragraph  which  is  to  be 
used  as  an  introduction  to  the  specific 
permissions  and  prohibitions  given  in 
the  publicity  rules; 

“In  the  interest  of  fair  play,  any 
data  quota  from  Bureau  reports  must 
be  so  presented  that  the  reader  will 
obtain  the  same  sense  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  as  he  would  if  the  Bureau  report 
or  reports  quoted  from  were  before 
him.” 

T?ie  complete  membership  of  the 
committee  on  publicity  rules  revision 
is  as  follows:  H.  H.  Rimmer,  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Verne  E. 

Joy  and  John  H.  Platt,  chairman. 

Twelve  new  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  at  the  ABC 
board  meeting. 

The  following  advertiser  members 
were  elected:  Fisher  Body  Division, 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  McLean,  advertising  director; 

Reader  Research  Bureau,  Chicago, 

H.  K.  Nickell,  president;  F,  &  M. 

Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  New  York,  Val 
A.  Schmitz,  advertising  director,  and 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York,  New  York,  Henry  Ober- 
meyer,  assistant  vice-president. 

The  following  newspapers  have 
been  admitted:  Menominee  (Mich.) 

Herald  Leader;  Lapeer  (Mich.)  La¬ 
peer  County  Press,  (weekly);  Easton 
(Pa.)  Free  Press;  Odessa  (Tex.) 

Daily  Bulletin;  Nashville  (Tenn.) 

Times  and  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

Vanidades,  a  Habana  Cuba  magazine, 
was  also  admitted  to  membership. 

ITie  first  audit  reports  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  admitted. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  will 
be  held  Feb.  22-23  at  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 


CiKoUhon  Manage^ 


Associawoo 


Interna® 


A  MEMBERSHIP  in  International 
Circulation  .Managers'  Association 
will  please  him  now  .  .  .  and  from  now 
on.  I.  C.  M.  .4.  membership  will  give 
your  circulation  manager  the  help, 
counsel  and  adviee  of  a  41-year-old 
source  of  ideas  and  solutions  to  the 
many  frustrating  problems  that  he  must 
meet  and  solve  dailv. 


VALUATIONS 


.48  you  probably  know,  the  1.  C.  M.  .4, 
is  composed  of  more  than  600  circula' 


Goodwill  and  Physical  Assets 
Taxes  •  Accounting 
Confidential  Negotiations 


Write  L.  W,  McFelridiie.  Serretary*Trea«>iirer, 
membership  may  be  entered  and  forwarded  to  : 


l.f..M.A..  “The  V  orld,”  Tulsa«  Okla.,  today  so  that  yoor  fll* 
our  eirrulation  manacer  with  %oor  compliment*  before  Chrb***^ 


Van  Benthnysen,  Crystall  &  Co. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

70  Pine  Street,  New  Yerk 


ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 

Tuls«  Birmingham  Clrvrland  Torontn  Cincinnati  Flint  Dalla-  RorhcMcr  Oakland  Jaek»»’ 


I^P 

IHil 

fwir.  Kiaili 

Ills 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  , 

sum  i;00  TIMCS  IUIL0IN6  •  NfW  YOKK  •  42NP  STREET  AND  IROAOWAT  j 
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Just  a  few  of  the  literally  thousands  of  nationally-known  Trade  Marks 
and  Name-plates,  into  the  puhlicizing  of  which  millions  of  advertising  dollars 
have  gone — and  ARE  going — to  make  them  the  good-will  assets  they  most 
assuredly  are. 

A  pictorial  idea  ...  a  characteristic  line  of  lettering  ...  a  monogram 
.  .  .  seemingly  simple  yet  involving  all  the  wisdom  of  great  industrial  organi¬ 
zations  to  put  them  into  practical  form  for  public  acceptance.  (Over  one 
hundred  sketches  were  submitted  for  one  of  these  now  famous  script  signa¬ 
tures  before  the  ideal  mark  was  hit  upon.) 

Yet  they  would  be  valueless  without  the  penetrative  vehicle  of  newspaper 
space.  Even  when  a  campaign  includes  the  use  of  magazines,  radio,  out¬ 
door  display,  it  is  elaborate  dealer  advertisements  that  give  national  signifi¬ 
cance  to  such  Marks  of  Product  Identification  .  .  .  symbols  of  vast  enterprises 
covering  acres,  as  they  tie  in  with  retail  outlets  the  country  over — including 
hamlets  so  small  there  is  not  even  a  railroad. 

How  does  it  happen  that  newspaper  advertising,  trade  marked  signed, 
appear  in  some  newspapers  in  some  markets  and  not  in  others  ■  altho  the 
latter  deserve  linage?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  progressive  newspaper  trade 
marks  ITS  medium,  ITS  market.  ITS  coverage  story  by  a  BELIEF  in  the 
advertising  IT  solicits.  IT  knows  that  prestige  is  gained  for  the  paper  by 
carrying  as  many  of  these  signatures  as  possible  .  .  .  known  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  company  IT  keeps. 

A  significant  proportion  of  these  newspapers  use  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  this  purpose,  not  out  of  mere  interest  in  THEIR  own  business  period¬ 
ical,  but  because  they  KNOW  it  is  read,  week  by  week,  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies. 


“No  advertising  man  can  possibly  read  all  the  periodicals 
that  he  would  like  to,  nor  all  that  he  should,  so  tve  all  settle 
down  to  a  fete  that  ue  like  the  best,  and  a  few  that  we  feel 
ive  must  read.  I  find  that  Editor  &  Publisher  comes  in 
both  lists  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.” 

(Signed)  C.  IF.  Van  Beynum, 

Advertising  Manager 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Broun,  Howard 


Both  Deny 
Feud  Reports 


“Any  notion  that  Roy  Howard  and  I 
fought  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the 
city  room  and  all  the  way  up  to  the 
editorial  offices  in  Park  Avenue  is 
completely  erroneous,”  Heywood 
Broun,  veteran  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  wrote  Dec.  14  in  fare¬ 
well  column  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
paper.  The  following  day  his  “It 
Seems  to  Me”  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post,  where  it  will  appear  daily. 

In  a  statement  under  Mr.  Broun’s 
column,  Roy  W.  Howard,  president 
and  editor  of  the  World-Telegram, 
said; 


Howard  Hitt  'Butybodiet' 

“Despite  the  uninformed  and  unim¬ 
portant  busybodies  who  have  long 
whispered  and  rumored  of  a  feud 
which  never  existed,  the  editor,  like 
Heywood,  has  not  now,  and  never 
has  had  a  squawk  coming.  Mr.  Broun 
was  hired  to  be  himself.  In  12  years 
no  column,  paragraph  or  phrase  of  his 
was  killed  or  censored  by  the  editor 
because  of  disagreeing  viewpoint  or 
conflict  with  the  World-Telegram’s 
editorial  policy.” 

“We  had  a  few  quarrels,”  Mr.  Broun 
wrote,  “but  there  was  no  major  col¬ 
umn  of  mine  which  got  held  up  on 
editorial  policy.  One  did  have  the 
feeling  at  times  that  it  was  away  out 
of  step  with  the  policy  of  the  paper. 
And  yet  nobody  drove  up  in  a  hack  to 
inform  you  of  that  fact.” 

The  columnist  said  the  guild  caused 
some  friction  between  himself  and  Mr. 


Howard,  “but,  honestly  less  than  I 
had  expected.  ...  As  far  as  the  editor 
goes,  I  have  no  squawk  coming,  and 
he  tells  me  that  he  feels  the  same.  .  .  . 
There  were  fights,  frenzies,  some 
praise  and  a  lot  of  dough  and  a  good 
deal  of  fun  in  my  relationship  with 
Roy.  .  .  .  And  so,  naturally,  when  I 
go  elsewhere  I  think  it  only  polite  to 
wish  the  World-Telegram  all  the  luck 
in  the  future  which  it  has  known  in 
the  past.” 

Sincere  Good  Wishes 

“In  the  note  accompanying  his  fare¬ 
well  column,”  Mr.  Howard  wrote, 
“Heywood  says,  ‘The  jokes — if  any — 
aren’t  meant  to  be  taken  seriouslj’. 
But  if  you  don’t  want  this  and  want 
another  piece,  let  me  know.’  The 
sentence  is  in  keeping  with  his  12 
years  of  service. 

“Not  because  of  anything  he  wrote 
but  sometimes  because  he  was  a  little 
overworked  from  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  producing  a  Broadway 
show,  running  for  Congress,  or  direct¬ 
ing  a  picket  line,  Heywood  was  occa¬ 
sionally  a  bit  of  a  headache. 

“But,  like  many  another  headache, 
he  was  worth  the  price.  On  his  leav¬ 
ing,  ours  is  not  merely  a  polite  wish 
— it  is  a  sincere  one — that  his  luck  in 
the  future  may  be  even  better  than  he 
has  known  in  the  past.” 

Mr.  Broun’s  column  has  appeared 
in  the  World  -  Telegram  and  other 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  since 
1931,  and  in  other  papers  throughout 
the  country  through  United  Featrme 
syndication.  He  joined  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  in  1928,  his  col¬ 
umn  then  appearing  in  the  old  New 
York  Telegram,  now  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  Nov.  30 
that  he  was  moving  to  the  New  York 
Post  Dec.  15  (E.  &  P.  Dec.  2,  p.  39). 


Ray  Wilken  Dies; 
Ad  Director  of 
N.  Y.  Daily  News 


Co.,  Metropolitan  Sunday  New^. 
pers,  and  First  Three  Markets  Gro® 
Funeral  services  were  to  be  held 
in  Christ’s  Church,  Bronxville,  at  llj 
a.m.  Saturday  morning. 


RALPH  A.  BARRY 


Ray  T.  Wilken,  48,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
since  1921,  died  at  7  a.m.  Thursday  in 
Lawrence  Hos¬ 


pital,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.,  after  n 
month’s  illness. 

Mr.  Wilken 
was  taken  ill 
Nov.  11  and  had 
been  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  since  Nov. 
15.  His  home 
was  in  Bronx¬ 
ville  where  he 
was  prominent 
in  village, 
Ray  T.  Wilken  church  and 
charitable  o  r  - 
ganizations.  He  is  survived  by  his 


Ralph  Andrew  Barry,  56,  stamp  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  since 
1933,  who  was  named  dean  of  the 
stamp  writers  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Philatelic  Society  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  died  Dec.  10  at 
his  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  home.  He  hi 
been  ill  for  six  months.  He  begar. 
his  career  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  engineering  staff  and  in  18U 
joined  Jobson-Gifford  Co.,  engineo- 
ing  firm,  becoming  chief  engineer, 
serving  imtil  illness  forced  his  retiI^ 
ment  in  1933,  when  he  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribime.  Mr.  Barry’s  collection  of 
United  States  stamps  had  won  prizes 
at  many  exhibitions.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Soci¬ 
ety  of  London.  His  wife  and  two  diil- 
dren  survive. 


widow,  Mrs.  Helen  Wachsmuth  Wil¬ 
ken;  two  children,  Ray  Theodore,  Jr., 
19,  and  Justine,  22;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Wilken;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
William  Dunn  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stettler, 
both  of  Los  Angeles. 

Nativo  of  Chicago 
Mr.  Wilken  was  bom  in  Chicago 
on  Jan.  12, 1891,  and  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  class  of  1912.  He 
was  associated  with  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Co.,  at  that  time,  publishers  of  System 
and  Factory  magazines.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  News  on  Oct.  16,  1921, 
as  advertising  manager.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  management  board  of 
the  News. 


His  business  connections  included 
directorates  in  the  Ahrens  Publishing 


Ideas  DO 


CHANGE 


Insidiously,  with  a  sort  of  stealthy  glee,  things  change.  Here  and  there  along  Flm  Street,  you  see  a  house 
that  was  quite  modish  a  few  years  ago — all  gim-cracks  and  gingerbread,  with  an  iron  deer  on  the  lawn,  and 
echoes  of  a  dead  generation  rattling  through  its  ghostly  rooms.  Today — swift,  clean  lines  .  .  .  absence  of 
dust-collectors  .  .  .  plenty  of  light  and  high  spirit.  It's  the  same  wherever  you  look — our  modes  of  travel, 
our  clothes,  our  ideas  about  life,  indeed,  our  very  thoughts.  One  must  be  CONSTANTLY  ON  THE  ALERT 
that  what  he  thinks  is  quite  all  right. 

Soon  the  new  Editor  &  Publisher  YEAR  BOOK  will  be  published,  as  conservatively  DEPENDABLE  as 
ever  factually,  yet  streamlined  in  all  the  NEW  THINGS  and  IDEAS  of  the  hour. 


,e 


Its  ideals  of  service  can  not  and  MUST  NOT  change,  for  it  is  these  ideals  that  have  made  it  a  constructive 
treasure  to  advertisers,  their  selling  staffs,  advertising  agencies,  and  THEIR  executive  departmentals;  and, 
of  course,  to  ALL  progressive  newspapermen  and  women,  whatever  their  functions.  They  consult  its  data 
and  its  generalized  advertising  by  concerns  EQUALLY  progressive,  because  they  demand  THE  LATEST. 


^  c  ScluaT® 


Who  edits  this  paper?  What  is  the  circulation  of  that  one?  What  papers  offer  color,  comics,  gravure. 
ALL  the  wealth  of  NEEDED  information  about  EVERY  allied  field  is  to  be  found  within  its  pages. 

A  press  and  other  mechanical  equipment  can  become  slowly  outmoded  .  .  .  so  can  statistical  data  about 
cities,  towns,  men,  circulation,  and  market  analysis.  It  Ls  an  obligation  we  owe  our  army  of  trusting  readers 
to  keep  this  YEAR  BOOK  of  ours  as  modern  as  next  year’s  Easter  bonnet — as  streamlined  as  a  plane  that 
makes  Frisco  by  another  dawn.  Without  question,  such  a  volume  IS  a  superb  advertising  medium! 


E.  MUNSEY  SLACK  I 

E.  Munsey  Slack,  61,  president  of 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier  and 
News-Bulletin,  died  Dec.  7  in  ai 
Abingdon,  Va.,  hospital  of  a  cerehai 
hemorrhage.  He  began  his  career  as 
publisher  of  the  Abingdon  Virginian 
a  weekly,  in  1901.  In  1903  he  founded 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Stag,  and 
operated  it  until  1924  when  he  sold  his 
interests.  Meanwhile  he  had  acquired 
stock  in  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier 
and  became  associate  publisher  in 
1919.  In  January,  1925,  he  moved 
from  Johnson  City  to  Bristol  and  lie 
Bristol  publishing  company  began 
publishing  the  News-Bulletin  (after¬ 
noon)  and  the  morning  Herald  Cou¬ 
rier,  with  Mr.  Slack  as  president. 


pOR  DECEMBER  16,  1939 
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Chandler  Seen 
As  'One-Man 
City-Maker' 

S.  E.  P.  Article  Tells 
Of  His  Rise  to  Prominence 
In  Los  Angeles 

If  Los  Angeles  is  a  man-made  city, 
Harry  Chandler,  silvery-haired  pub- 
iher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  the 
_ man.  more  than 

-  Post’s  article  re- 

Harry  Chandler  the  amaz¬ 

ing  career  of  the 
Times  publisher  and  credits  him  with 
having  named  Hollywood,  as  being 
the  practical  dreamer  behind  the 
lamed  Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles’ 
man-made  harbor  and  its  Union  Sta¬ 
tus. 

Calls  Him  'City-Maker' 

Calling  him  “the  one-man  city- 
maker  whose  luncheons  start  with 
soup  and  end  with  a  ‘touch,’  ”  the  Post 
tells  of  the  publisher’s  genius  for 
areathing  faith,  hope  and  charity  into 
an  idea. 

It  tells  how  today,  after  more  than 
SO  years  of  empire  building,  Mr. 
Chandler  still  cherishes  a  boyhood 
picture  which  he  keeps  in  the  top 
irawer  of  his  desk.  It  was  this  pic¬ 
ture  which  gave  him  courage  in  1882 
when  ill,  penniless  and  homeless,  he 
wandered  the  Los  Angeles  streets  in 


I 


“As  he  wandered  aimlessly,  a  pho¬ 
tograph  in  a  window  of  a  stereopticon 
caught  his  eye,”  the  article  says. 
It  was  his  own  picture  made  a  dozen 
-urs  before.  The  stereopticon  com- 
■uty  was  selling  it  as  a  picture  of  a 
dutiful  child.  ‘I  must  be  good  for 
Xcthing  if  my  picture  is  worth 
■lling,’  he  told  himself,  and  the 
ought  gave  him  courage.” 

Ihe  article  tells  how  Mr.  Chandler 
oke  into  newspaper  work  a  year 
jter  rustling  circulation  for  the 
limes.  “In  a  short  time,  he  owned 
ot  only  the  Times'  routes,  but  those 

•  the  Tribune  as  well,  and  was  mak- 
0?  1500  a  month,  more  than  either  of 

publishers,”  the  article  says. 
■I'rtly  after  General  Harrison  Gray 
Tim«  publisher,  absorbed  Mr. 

■  andler  into  the  organization  as  cir- 
‘■ation  manager. 

Some  Intimate  Details 

i?  little-known  story  of  how 

^P'^'idler  out-foxed  his  publisher 
^  buying  the  type  of  the  Tribune 
u!!i  **  ®“sP®nded.  “General  Otis  de- 
M  to  buy  its  type,”  the  Post  re- 
!!  j  he  asked  the  Tribune 

to  name  a  price  the  latter 
®t  him  in  surprise. 

J^y.  Harry  bought  the  type  yes- 
u  exclaimed.  “The  general 
it,  *  V  ^  office  in  a  fury,  but 
^  cooled  off,  he  promoted 
wiler,  barely  in  his  twenties,  to 
manager.  The  general  got 
.  ’  'f'  y  the  type  but  a  partner,  and 
-r  1  ®  son-in-law,  when  Chand- 

.  married  Marian  Otis,  who 

•  tk  Times’  rewrite  desk 

“e  tune.” 

•  ^handler  negotiated  a  deal 

Diaz,  then  Dictator  of 
‘■Ifti,.  T  °*‘8^ized  the  Califomia- 
0  Land  and  Cattle  Company, 


which  built  2,500  miles  of  canals  and 
turned  860,000  acres  of  desert  land  in 
Lower  California  into  the  largest  cot¬ 
ton  plantation  on  earth,  also  is  told. 

It  tells  how  Mr.  Chandler  made 
California  a  mecca  for  scientists  by 
organizing  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  It  gives  a  picture  of  how 
he  conducts  the  operations  of  the 
Times  with  the  aid  of  his  three  sons, 
Norman.  Harrison  and  Phil.  The  first, 
the  eldest  son,  now  is  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  article  is  by  Frank  J.  Tay¬ 
lor. 

■ 

17,000  at  Cleveland 
Press  Xmas  Show 

Cleveland,  Dec.  11 — A  total  of  17,042 
persons,  largest  audience  ever  to  as¬ 
semble  at  an  indoor  event  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  crowded  their  way  into  the  city’s 
Public  Auditorium  Dec.  8  for  the 
fifth  annual  Christmas  Charity  Show 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Press. 

The  show  grossed  approximately 
$5,000,  according  to  Charles  Schneider, 
promotion  editor  of  the  Press,  who  has 
managed  three  such  projects.  George 
Raft,  Hollywood  screen  actor,  came  to 
Cleveland  to  be  master  of  ceremonies. 

So  many  people  crowded  the  audi¬ 
torium  that  it  was  necessary  to  open 
both  the  main  auditorium  and  the 
public  music  hall,  which  opens  from 
the  other  side  of  the  huge  stage.  Per¬ 
formers  in  the  show  played  back  and 
forth  across  the  stage  to  both  audi¬ 
ences.  Norman  Siegel,  Press  radio 
editor,  alternated  with  Raft  as  master 
of  ceremonies. 


NEW  NAEA  OmCER 

William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
has  been  appointed  a  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn.  Tlie  appoint¬ 
ment  was  by  virtue  of  an  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  of  the  group  adopted 
at  its  fall  meeting  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Ellyson,  who  has  been  serving  as  a 
director,  is  succeeded  by  Walter 
Pfaffenberger,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Skott  “Tak^^ 


A  TWO-COLUMN  six-inch  ad  in  the 
Middleburgh  (N.  Y.)  News  recently 
for  Kilts’  Market  listed  among  other 
things  roasting  chickens,  head  cheese, 
pork  sausage,  etc.  Heading  the  ad  was 
this  advice  to  customers: 

“This  stuff  ain’t  so  hot!  But  we 
have  it  and  we’re  getting  tired  of 
looking  at  it.  You  probably  won’t  be 
able  to  eat  any  of  it.  But  we  sure 
will  express  our  appreciation  if  you 
buy  some  of  this  junk  and  make 
yourself  a  penny  richer.” 

OVER  A  five-line  item  in  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  was  this 
head: 

CHICKEN  COOP  RAIDED 
Immediately  adjoining  it  in  the  next 
column  was  a  seven-line  item  with 
this  head: 

LATIN-AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
TO  HAVE  CHICKEN  DINNER 


THE  Rochester  (N.  H.)  Courier, 
weekly,  correspondent  in  North 
Barrington  sent  this  message  which 
was  printed  in  the  usual  place  with 
by-line: 

“There  was  no  items  from  this  place 
last  week  as  the  writer  could  not  hold 
a  pencil  with  her  lame  thumb.” 

■ 

A  DROPPED  line  may  have  been  to 
blame  for  this  paragraph  in  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post: 

“The  amateur  treasure  hunter  was 
given  a  permit  last  week  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  dig  in  the  bottleneck  area  of  the 
bayou  for  lost  curios  and  city  engi¬ 
neer  J.  M.  Nagle.” 


WAR  NOTE  in  the  columns  of  the 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 
News: 

“Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  as  the  Gretna 
Green  of  this  section  of  the  coimtry 
since  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  lost  that  title, 
has  attracted  thousands  of  martial- 
minded  West  Virginia  couples  in  re¬ 
cent  years.” 

■ 

THAT  RUDDY  GLOW  on  the  com¬ 
posite  face  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
sports  department  for  several  days 
last  week  was  the  result  of  a  truly 
“miraculous”  Miracle  Eye  picture  of 
the  U.C.L.A.-Santa  Clara  game  in  the 
Sunday  paper.  The  picture  showed  25 
players  on  the  field,  13  Santa  Clarans. 
and  12  of  the  Bruins,  during  one  of 
the  spectacular  pass  plays  in  the  0-0 
tie  game. 

The  explanation  was  simple,  once 
the  sports  department  dug  out  from 
under  the  flood  of  telephone  calls  and 
letters  kidding  them  or  criticizing  the 
officials.  The  picture  was  in  reality 
several  shots  made  with  the  Miracle 
Eye  camera  by  chief  photographer 
J.  H.  McCrory,  and  pasted  together. 
But  the  art  department  forgot  to  draw 
in  the  lines  separating  the  views,  and 
it  appeared  in  an  8- column  spread  as 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take’’  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


HAVE  ACME  TELEPHOTO 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal- Herald,  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon-Journal  and  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  now  are  receiving  Acme 
■Telephoto  Service,  Robert  Dorman, 
general  manager,  announced  this 
week. 


Davis  &  Thompson 


REGULATES  ADS 

An  ordinance  governing  advertis¬ 
ing  of  retail  gasoline  prices  and  brands 
went  into  effect  Dec.  5  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  after  operators  of  554 
service  stations  had  been  served  with 
written  notices  and  copies  of  the 
ordinance.  W.  A.  Quinn,  city  man¬ 
ager,  said  that  provisions  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  required  advertising  showing 
whether  prices  included  tax  and 
specifically  stating  the  brand  and 
content  of  the  gasoline. 


Incorporated 


Newspaper 

Financing 


1647  Union  Commerce  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Telephone — Main  2685 


Detroit  Denver 

Chicago  Houston 

Indianapolis  New  Orleans 


38— P  HOTOGRAPHY 

Muto,  Wandering  Photog 
Keeps  Chief  Guessing 

BY  JACK  PRICE 


New  Lamp  ; 

THE  Wabash  Photolamp  Company  in-j 
form  us  that  they  have  just  placed^ 
a  new  lamp  in  the  market.  The  lampj 
is  described  as  a  self-diffusing  bulb 
which  is  designed  for  general  photog¬ 
raphy  and  enlarging.  The  new  lamp 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  result 
of  long  experimentation  and  because] 


of  the  special  process  treatment  has] 
be  been  patented.  j 


FRANK  MUTO,  the  wandering  news  Flash  Bulb  Results 
photographer  covering  the  various  NEWSPAPER  cameramen  will 
war  fronts  in  Europe  for  International  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  p< 
News  Photos,  is  causing  his  chief,  formance  of  the  new  No.  5  baby  flas 
Harry  Baker,  to  spend  many  sleepless  just  introduced  by  the  Gk 

nights.  Muto  is  probably  the  only  Electric  and  Westinghouse  co 

American  news  cameraman  to  see  ac-  panics.  Even  the  skeptics  will 

- jj - *' x-tm - ^ - Pil  forced  to  admit  that  these  new  bu 

r  will  play  an  important  role  in 

coverage  of  an  average  assignment. 

We  were  fortunate  in  receiving  some 
samples  which  we  immediately  tested. 
Our  results  showed  that  fully  timed 
^1^  jH  negatives  may  be  obtained  almost  on 

a  par  with  the  larger  size  lamps.  Our 
staff  photographers  made  various  ex- 
posures  under  trying  conditions  and 
jjJT  BIQI  *  '  they  all  agree  that  these  lamps  will  be 
demand  by  the  press  photographer. 

'  Ten-foot  shots  made  at  an  exposure 
of  1 /200th  of  a  second  with  lens 
stopped  down  to  F.8,  were  perfect. 
Close  up  exposures  made 
were  even  a  trifle  overtimed  at  1/ 200th 
a  second  with  lens  stopped  down 
to  F.16.  We  employed  the  five-inch 
stock  reflectors  furnished  by  Men- 


itin^ouse 


The  manufacturers  claim  that  the 
inside  treatment  of  the  bulb  breaks 
up  the  raw  filament  rays  into  soft, 
diffused  light  which  is  imiformly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  entire  surface  of| 
the  lamp.  Another  feature  claimed! 
by  the  makers  is  the  nonscratchablej 


Mazda 

FOCAL-PLANE  Lamps 
with  ALUMINUM  WIRE  i 


•  No.  3 1  and  No.  30  give  you 
— Longer  flash  peaks — Whiter 
light — Uniform  timing — Uni¬ 
form  negatives — Flash  on  weak 
batteries  —  Maximum  safety  — 
Convenience  of  small  size. 


CHICK  KIDNER,  the  well  known  1 
salesman  who  formerly  represented! 
Graflex  Corporation,  is  now  galloping 
about  town  as  a  Kalart  agent. 

IDAHO  DAILY  SOLD 

Announcement  was  made  Dec.  5  by 
Byrd  Trego  and  Mrs.  Lee  C.  Brady, 
publishers,  of  the  sale  of  the  Black- 
foot  (Idaho)  Daily  Bulletin  to  E.  H.] 
Paysen  and  John  L.  Rider,  all  of 
Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Paysen  has  been 
with  the  Bulletin,  and  evening  paper, 

-  --  -  .  ^  for  11  years,  and  for  the  past  five 

tion  in  every  crisis  starting  with  the  size  reflectors.  If  the  flash-bulb  is  al-  years  in  the  capacity  of  business  man- 
German  invasion  of  Czecho-Slovakia  lowed  to  be  fired  in  the  sunken  posi-  ager.  The  paper,  up  to  a  year  ago, 
down  to  the  present  Russian  attack  on  tion  when  inserted  in  the  regular  was  operate^by  C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  now 
Finland.  lamp  holders,  the  light  will  not  be  governor  of  the  Gem  state.  Trego 

Baker  reports  that  Muto  travels  so  evenly  distributed.  We  have  been  was  founder  of  the  Bulletin,  and  was 
fast  he  is  unable  to  keep  in  contact  informed  that  special  lamp  holders  joined  in  1927  by  John  L.  Brady, 

with  him.  After  successfully  escaping  for  these  new  bulbs  are  now  in  process  Upon  his  death  Mrs.  Brady  became 

from  Poland  Muto  was  ordered  to  of  manufacture.  co-publisher, 

cover  the  Holland  frontier  when  it  Veterans  who  used  to  cover  as-  TwiVimTei 

appeared  that  the  Germans  intended  signments  with  their  cameras  slung  CONGER  IN  PARIS 
to  cross  that  border.  Since  then  the  over  the  shoulder  but  under  the  coat  Beach  Conger,  New  York  Herald  1 

Finnish  problem  has  arisen  and  while  anj  a  few  holders  in  one  pocket  with  Tribune  foreign  correspondent,  who] 

the  Russians  and  the  Finns  were  en-  a  small  bottle  of  powder  in  another,  has  been  filing  from  Amsterdam  since] 
gaged  in  diplomatic  conversations,  rejoice  at  the  comforts  these  November  18,  when  he  was  forced  to 

Baker  ordered  Muto  to  go  to  Finland,  rnidget  lamps  will  afford.  Photog-  leave  Germany  as  the  result  of  a! 

Sweden  as  a  Base  raphers  may  now  emulate  the  re-  story  he  wrote  telling  of  unrest  within! 

Muto  arrived  in  Sweden  in  the  early  portorial  prima-donna  who  covers  the  Reich  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  25,  P.  4),  has] 
part  of  November  to  establish  a  base  his  story  with  a  cane  on  his  arm.  It  been  assigned  to  the  Herald  Tribune' 
of  operation  for  his  Finnish  campaign,  is  now  possible  to  carry  the  camera  on  Paris  bureau,  where  he  is  assisting 
He  then  entered  Finland  where  he  a  sling  as  herein  described,  a  couple  John  Elliott  and  Walter  Kerr, 
made  hundreds  of  photos  showing  of  film  packs  in  one  pocket  and  a 

how  the  Finns  were  preparing  for  the  dozen  or  more  midget  bulbs  in  an- 

Russian  invasion  and  also  many  excel-  other  pocket.  In  this  manner  the 

lent  pictures  of  Finnish  home  life  and  cameraman  can  invade  many  precincts 

industry.  These  pictures  arrived  in  where  formerly  his  bulky  camera  case 

New  York  in  time  to  permit  his  office  barred  his  entrance.  And  most  im- 

to  cover  the  country  with  his  stuff.  portant  is  the  fact  that  his  two  arms 
The  last  word  received  from  Miito  will  be  free. 


Mazda 

SYNCHROPRESS  with  !' 
ALUMINUM  WIRE  h 


•  Nos.  16  and  7,  for  front  shutter 
cameras,  give  a  high,  brilliant 
peak  of  whiter  light — with  more 
leeway  on  timing.  Buy  by  number 
according  to  your  needs  for  cover¬ 
ing  power.  Ask  your  Westing- 
house  dealer. 


Frank  Muto,  wanderi 
fraternizing  with  a  I 
where  in 


-ing  INP  cameraman, 
Finnish  officer  some- 
I  Finland. 


Mazda 

SYNCHROPRESS  with 
ALUMINUM  FOIL 


•  Use  2i’s,  15's,  ii’s  for  that 
"Extra  Punch”  of  light  and  truly 
greater  operating  ranges.  Be  sure 
your  synchronizer  is  in  perfect 
adjustment.  No.  7;  (not  shown) 
is  ideal  for  outdoor  and  color , 
work. 


and  see  the 
difference! 


FINDLAY  NAMED  V.-P. 

Kelly  Nason,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,! 
announced  Dec.  14  the  election  of 
James  N.  Findlay,  formerly  passenger 
traffic  manager  for  Furness,  Withy  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  operators  of  Furness  steam- j 
.ships,  as  vice-president  of  the  agency. 


•  Their  white,  high-diffusingbulb 
gives  you  more  even  illumination 
over  the  entire  printing  area.  Six 
Westinghouse  sizes  range  from 
75  to  500  watts. 


Fine  Newt  Camerat  Detente 


Your  Speed 
Graphic  or 
Graflex  is  the 
best  you  can 
(et  for  your 
work.  It  hat 


MAZDA  PHOTOFLOODS 


TELEMATS 


For  home  movies  and  portraits,  are  available  i* 
sizes,  also  in  ''daylight  blue.”  See  the  newR-^ 
lamp  and  reflector  hermetically  sealed  in  <*• 


work.  ..  -  t  -I  •*. 

to  be.  Because  y  lv_V  ^ 

you  know  bow  T 

editors  want  I 

why  you'll  /|  I  ^ 

find  ao  many  '  |  r  > 

newsmen 

equipped  with  Dallmeyer  Telephoto 
Lenses  .  .  .  bringing  back  the  difficult 
or  “impossible”  shots  that  make  news 
photo  history.  Made  with  astounding 
precision  and  accuracy,  these  British 
lenses  are  the  finest  obtainable,  yet 
moderate  in  price.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  EP  and  pleas#  apecify 
the  make  of  your  camera. 


when  he  cables  for  money,  then  I 
know  that  he  is  all  right.  Expense 
accounts  are  the  nemesis  of  every  pic¬ 
ture  syndicate  but  I  would  gladly  wel¬ 
come  Muto’s.  He  has  been  kept  on  the 
jump  so  much  that  we  have  never  in 
the  whole  year  that  he  has  been  in 
Europe  received  any  sort  of  financial 
report.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  his  welfare.  We  understand  his 
problems  and  he  has  the  best  wishes 
of  this  organization  and  its  sympathies, 
and  I  truly  would  welcome  his  cables 
for  money  every  day,  at  least  then  we 
would  know  where  and  how  he  is.” 


Westinghouse 

MAZDA/ 

HOTOUMPS 


WORLD 


15  West  47th  St. 


Ji  t  A 


GRAFLEX  CAMERAS 


do  not  realize,”  she  said,  asking  how 
many  publishers  had  read  the  leading 
women’s  magazines  lately  to  study 
what  women  do  like  to  read. 

“Come  what  will,  the  newspaper 
will  survive  and,  barring  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  will  retain  its  present  free 
((wspapers  today  fortunately  are  status,”  declared  Robert  P.  Holliday, 
akening  to  the  need  of  selling  of  West-Holliday,  newspaper  repre- 
jnselves  after  a  period  in  which  sentatives,  in  addressing  the  conven- 
f  carelessly  allowed  a  large  por-  tion. 
n  of  the  public  to  believe  they  are 
jog  their  influence. 

Given,  as  a  result  of  this  awaken - 
improved  public  relations  which 
more  than  patch  up  the  mistakes 
die  past,  newspapers  can  and  will 
pss  forward  successfully  against 
■  opposition,  including  that  from  new 
entions  such  as  facsimile  and  tele- 


lewspapers  Are 
[wakening,  Calif, 
'ress  Told 


Improve  Public  Relations 

Improved  public  relations,  regular 
visits  to  agency  offices — “with  a  good 
sales  talk,  not  just  to  visit”;  keeping 
the  representative  advised  on  devel¬ 
opments  and  the  use  of  key  men  for 
advertising  positions  were  advised  as 
ways  to  increase  national  advertising. 
Publishers  also  were  urged  to  “be 
aside  from  the  herd”  in  their  methods 
and  activities,  not  to  be  too  hard  on 
But  newspapers  have  remained  publicity  and,  “above  all,  to  quit 
ad  and  will  remain  sound  in  the  worrying.” 

■jre,  both  as  to  product  and  as  a  “Every  time  we  deviate  from  the 
.'ness.  They  should  avoid  pit-  straight  handling  of  war  news  we  are 
"s  in  war  coverage,  pay  more  at-  aiding  those  who  would  see  us  on  one 
nion  to  their  women  readers  and  side  or  the  other  in  the  conflict,”  was 
..  themselves  with  emphasis  on  shoe  the  warning  of  Frank  Clarvoe,  man- 
;:her  rather  than  trouser-seat.  aging  editor,  Sevn  Francisco  News, 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  in  speaking  on  “Editing  the  War 
;:en  speakers  who  addressed  the  News.” 

.  larnia  Press  Associatiori’s  annual  j^r.  Clarvoe  said  the  chief  danger 
Ljwmter  convention  held  m  San  overplay  reports  and  warned 

:=?.ciM0  last  week-end.  Two  days  there  are  pitfalls  of  all  kinds  in 

[  busmess  sessions  which  were  the  handling  of  dispatches  from 

F-t  attended  in  recent  years  were  abroad 

Lsaxed  by  a  ^11-out  for  the  ^nual  jg  ggsy  to  exaggerate,”  he  said, 

I  ler  meeting  Saturday  night.  Friend  unchain  the  lightnings  of 

I  Richar^on  association  president  prejudice  if  we  select  the  wrong  word 
r  more  than  30  years,  presided.  headlines.  This  prejudice,  if 

Charging  that  newspapers  ha.ve  for-  fanned,  will  develop  small  groups 
trn  all  selling  themselves,  ^^hich  will  grow  into  large  groups  and 

1  \  publisher,  Glen-  eventually  we  will  be  faced  with  what 

pres^ent  happened  in  1917” 
tM  California  Newspaper  Pub-  ^ 

ers  Association,  advocated  that  the 

:  x  underlying  reasons  for  the  news-  Col.  Adler  Honored 
i/r  should  be  made  so  clear  that  n  x 

will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  By  Pnnceton  Group 

fiiere  is  more  to  public  relations  For  an  outstanding  contribution 
in  patching  up  the  mistakes  of  the  made  by  a  Princeton  graduate  to 

i.t”  _ 1  Iirnu  _  _  1 _ 1: _ 


“Cauyht  with  a  Speed  Graphic”  hp  Robert  C.  Chick.  .4s  a  theme  picture 
of  the  Graflex  Christmas  advertising  campaign,  this  Speed  Graphic  photo 
has  appeared  in  millions  of  magazine  and  neicspaper  advertising  messages. 


Aiettu  ^kti5tma6  and 
a.  S^eed.  Cftapklc  Mew  l^eat 


We,  of  Graflex,  wish  to  extend  the  heartiest 
of  season’s  greetings  to  all  our  friends  of  the 
nation’s  press.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
your  increased  use  of  Speed  Graphic  pictures 
during  1939 — a  year  in  which  the  art  of  pic¬ 
torial  reporting  has  reached  new  heights. 


The  universal  choice  of  Speed  Graphic 
American-made,  Prize-Winning  Cameras  by 
publishers  and  photographers  alike  is  not  only 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  but  a  great 
responsibility  as  well.  Each  year,  we  are  more 
than  ever  conscious  of  our  obligation  to  make 
these  cameras  better  serve  the  press  photogra¬ 
pher  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed. 


TIME 


The  Weekly  Ncwsmigazlne 


not  run  have  a  cash  value  you 


Editorial  offices  in 
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New  York  City  Display  Rooms:  SO  Rockefeller  Ploio 
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for  all  purposes 

▲ 
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r»rker  Ukely,  Pree. 

“•  Time* 
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4C— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


Pearson,  Allen  Renew 
Contract  with  United 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


TWO  OF  THE  NATION’S  most 
widely  read  Washington  colunanists, 
Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen, 


Since  they  have  been  writing  their 
column,  Pearson  and  Allen  have  built 
themselves  a  reputation  of  outspoken¬ 
ness  and  fearlessness.  Stormy  petrels 
and  no  respecters  of  political  big-wigs, 
they  have  featured  in  a  number  of  law 
suits,  both  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 
And  their  popularity  increases. 


ject,  a  two-column  picture,  and  a  cut  off  the  service  during  the  dn 
Herblock  cartoon.  The  features  were  At  the  hearing  Serritella  declanj 
handled  so  editors  could  use  them  as  his  petition  was  based  on  the  conta. 
news  tie-ins,  or  to  solicit  funds  as  the  tion  that  products  of  his  Madiset 
former  president  suggested.  Publishing  Company  and  Jockey  Poj. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  NEA  comic  charac-  lications  were  “no  different 
ters  were  preparing  this  week  to  send 
the  season’s  greetings  to  newspaper 
readers.  The  greetings  from  “Wash 


newspapers.”  Local  newspaper  spo^ 
editors,  called  as  witnesses,  te: 
their  sports  departments  never 


Tubbs,”  “Worry  Wart,”  “Boots,”  and  horse  race  results  by  telephone  h 

aU-.  1A _ 1 _ XTt^  A  - 


the  rest  of  the  10  comics  in  the  NEA 
budget  will  be  sent  to  newspapers  in 
the  form  of  one-column  mats. 


his  plea,  Serritella  maintained  i 
sheets  are  legal  and  that  discontiin. 
ance  of  telephone  service  would  coc. 
stitute  discrimination 


Drew  Pearson 


Robert  S.  Allen 


authors  of  “The  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round,”  this  week  signed  a  new 
long-term  contract  with  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  UFS  announced 
Wednesday.  The  new  contract  was 
signed  in  Washington  with  George  A. 
Carlin,  UFS  general  manager.  UFS 
has  been  distributing  their  daily  col¬ 
umn  since  its  inception  in  1932. 

Today,  UFS  said,  the  Pearson-Allen 
subscribing  list  is  430  newspapers, 
with  a  total  circulation  in  excess  of 
14,000,000.  Tliat’s  a  far  cry  from  that 
November  seven  years  ago  when  “The 
Merry-Go-Round”  got  off  to  a  strug¬ 
gling  start  with  just  six  subscribers. 

Sqcccss  Formula  It  Simple 

They  were  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  Portland  (Me.)  News, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican,  now  the 
Tribune,  Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser.  All 
of  these  papers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Portland  News,  which  suspended 
publication,  are  still  running  the 
Pearson-Allen  column. 

When  the  authors  started  their  syn¬ 
dication,  they  were  completely  un¬ 
known  to  the  general  public,  alAough 
their  “Merry-Go-Round”  books  were 
best  sellers.  As  working  newspaper¬ 
men,  they  found  it  more  discreet  to 
publish  their  books  anonymously. 

Today,  through  the  huge  circulation 
of  their  column,  their  names  are  prac¬ 
tically  synonymous  in  the  public  mind 
with  inside  Washington  reporting. 
Their  success  formula  is  very  simple. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  Washington 
news-front  to  open  up,  they  rush  it. 


AP  Reviews  the  Decade 
A  NEW  IDEA  in  year-end  review  ma¬ 
terial  was  announced  this  week  by 
the  Associated  Press  Feature  Service 
coincident  with  the  mailing  of  first 
copy.  Instead  of  reviewing  the  year, 
the  Feature  Service  is  reviewing  the 
decade. 

For  the  first  time  also,  the  Feature 
Service  is  offering  the  bulk  of  the 
material  in  fully  matted  form  as  well 
as  in  proofs,  M.  J.  Wing,  editor,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Among  the  standouts  on  this  end-of- 
the-decade  budget  are:  the  decade's 
10  best  news  stories,  picked  by  AP 
news  experts;  a  page  of  thumbnail  re¬ 
views  by  AP  writers  on  politics,  arts, 
labor,  entertainment,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  subjects;  and  picture  features  on 
the  decade’s  outstanding  events  and 
personalities  and  goofy  stories. 

In  a  three-part  story  mailed  this 
week,  Morgan  Beatty  of  the  Feature 
Service’s  Washington  staff,  sums  up 
the  work  of  the  Dies  Committee  and 
predicts  that  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  vote  money  to  carry  on  the 
investigation. 


Personals 

WILLIAM  L.  WHITE,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  and  son  of  William  Allen 
White,  editor,  Emporia  Gazette,  was 
aboard  a  Finnish  airplane  that  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  Russian  bombing 
planes  at  Turku  (Abo),  on  the  west 
Finnish  coast.  Dec.  11.  .  .  .  Milt 
Baker,  formerly  with  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate.  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
Fox  Feature  Syndicate.  .  .  .  Zack 
Mosley,  who  does  “Smilin’  Jack”  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  retumed  to  his  drawing 
board  this  week  from  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  was  judge  at  the 
annual  “Debris  Beauty  Contest.” 


AD  PROMOTES  CITY 

Reproductions  of  a  full  page  of  ^ 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Inquirer  of  Det 
3  were  mailed  last  week  to  each  de* 
gate  of  the  national  convention  of  _• 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  meet 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  in  an  effort  to  fr 
ther  Philadelphia’s  bid  for  the  Ps;. 
American  Olympics.  The  page, 
a  photograph  of  the  Municipal  Stad¬ 
ium  filled  to  its  102,000  capacity 
the  Army-Navy  game,  was  sent 
SCO  delegates,  along  with  a  letter  fcs 
Acting  Mayor  George  A.  ComKl 


Dec.  21  Deadline  on 
Race  News  by  Phone 


NEA  Heeds  Hoover  Appeal 

PROOFS  OF  FOUR  special  “Year- 
End  Review”  pages  are  being  sent 
this  week  to  NEA  Service  clients.  In 
full  page  mat  form,  the  pages  are  made 
available  to  NEA  clients  at  cost. 
Three  of  the  pages  represent  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  best  news  and  feature 
pictures  of  the  year,  covering  sports, 
domestic  news,  and  the  war  front, 
while  the  usual  “Chronology”  page 
will  be  stepped  up  this  year  with  re¬ 
productions  of  Herblock  cartoons  on 
pertinent  subjects,  this  column  was 
informed. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  press 
of  America  to  sponsor  collection  of 
funds  for  relief  work  in  Finland,  NEA 
Service  issued  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 


Chicago,  Dec.  13— Dec.  21  has  been 
set  as  the  new  date  for  cessation  of 
telephone  service  to  horse  race  news 
services  owned  by  Daniel  A.  Serritella, 
Illinois  state  senator,  following  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  on  Serritella’s  pe¬ 
tition  to  keep  his  telephones  con¬ 
nected. 

The  senator  had  applied  to  the  com¬ 
mission  for  an  order  restraining  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell  Telephone  Company  from 
cutting  off  all  service  to  Jockey  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  Madison  Publishing 
Company  and  National  Scratch  Sheet. 
The  telephone  company,  acting  on  re¬ 
quest  from  State’s  Attorney  Thomas 
J.  Courtney,  had  said  earlier  it  would 


COMICS  TOO 
CAN  BE  DATED!! 


Fox  Features  are  what  your  ^ 
readers  want  —  our  stream- 


OR 


.  lined  comics  are  the  biggest  , 
W  circulation  builders  ever  of-  f 
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fered  daily  and  Sunday  news- 

★  papers.  , 

•  •  •  i 

Tested  and  approved  daily 

★  strips,  and  Sunday  pages  in  . 
color  and  black  and  white.  * 


Write  or  wire  for  aample**  ^ 
protecting  your  territory 
t  *(aak  about  THE  BLUE  > 
★  BEETLE)  J 


Fox  Feature  Syndicate,  Ik. 

480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 
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ART 


FiATURES  (Coat'd) 


l*.\ILY  CARTOON  MAT  SERVICE  and  local 
cartoons  regularly  at  one  low  cost.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territorial  rigrhts.  Mlllans  Newspaner 
Service,  123  West  177th  Street,  New  York. 


R  B  ^  I  O  I  O  D  8  —  A  REPORTEB'S 
STORY  on  Bible  topicn.  Assigiimsiit 
TChool  (weekly I .  Popular  wherever  poWiiM 
Write  Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  IndepeoJnw  W 
souii. 
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Wanted ! 

COMIC  STRIPIS 


A  publisher  who  is  considering  issuing  comic 
magazines  is  desirous  of  having  submitted  to  him 
adventure  strips. 


Artists  who  have  such  strips,  which  have  not 
been  published,  are  invited  to  submit  samples  of  their 
work  together  with  outline  of  general  story,  as  well 
as  their  own  experience. 


Address  Box  966S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KRE88LER  EDITORIAL  CARTOON8 
Nearly  every  important  American  journal  of 
opinion  has  reprinted  Breoaler’s  Cartoon*  a* 
pictorial  weather-vanea  of  the  day's  vital 
happenintrs.  Brcssler  says  things  in  pictures. 
The  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Eveninsr  News  recently 
described  his  work  as  "a  taut  two  fisted 
muscular  expression  of  the  maximum  in 
me.animr  with  the  minimum  of  detail.” 

If  your  territory  is  still  open. 

Address,  Times  Biiildinx.  New  York 


SO.'HETHINO  NEW!  The  Newsmsa'i 
Civic  College.  Fun  and  profit.  Daily.  1 
interests  iriven  national  recosmltion.  S'-i/l 
soon.  First  releases  free.  Standard  fnn  *1 
soclation,  28A  Colombns  Avenar. 
Massachnsetts. 


The 


FEATURES 


WOMEN’S.  The  woman  of  today- 
in  the  vivid  lanmiagre  of  today— in  pid 
TODAY’S  WOMAN  is  a  .'i-paae  s  ". 
section  offered  by  ESQUIRE  FE.^Tlii 
INC.,  DID  No.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicato 
YOUR  FEATURE:  If  your  fe.ature  ii 
doing-,  it’s  worth  advertising.  Ask  us 
the  low  SYNDICATE  rates. 


DILLON  can  say  more  in  200  words  than 
the  average  writer  in  a  column.  “The  man 
who  made  reporting  an  art”  and  “one  of 
journalism's  great  writers."  Exclusive  Fea¬ 
tures,  Box  758,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


NEWS 


psychology.  Dr.  Crane’s  "Case  Becorda.” 
Daily,  illustrated,  “6-ln-l“  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problema,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  businese  peychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  pins  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Ine.,  Chicago,  Bell 
Syndicate,  Ine.,  New  York. 


CABLB.  Background  of  cable  nevi  tf 
thoritative  writers  from  all  comere 
World.  Send  for  samplea.  World-Wldt 
Servlre.  Newton,  Mnss. 


MEXICAN  NEWS:  "CAVALCADE  OF 
ICO"  by  "Bill"  Wells  a  weekly  di«pstcli  r 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  7 
Wells  Features.  Box  2025. 


“Features  with  a  Future" 
QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 
12  So.  12th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RELIGIOUS.  Twelve  timely  weekly  features 
for  church  pages.  Many  leading  newspapers 
have  used  service  during  last  fifteen  years. 
Church  page  plans  for  revenue  free.  Inter¬ 
national  Bieliglons  News  Servlee,  1831  Shel¬ 
don  Road,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS — AUSTRALIA, 
only  journal  giving  the  news  of  saver 
advertising,  publishing,  printing  snd  ^ 
clai  broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
land.  If  you  are  planning  sales 
or  are  interested  In  theee  territwMi 
“Newspaper  News."  Published  monUw.j 
scriptlon  rate  $1.50  per  year 
Warwick  Building,  Hamilton  St., 


RELIGIOUS  REM.\RKABLE8:  Popular  fea¬ 
ture  with  belleve-it-or-not’  appeal  to 
brighten  your  church  page.  Send  for  proofs 
and  rate*.  Religiou*  News  Service,  300 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


_ PHOTOS _ 

PICTURE  COVERAGE.  Preferred  W 
York  Newspapers  for  spot  ne^  Pf, 
erage  because  of  PICTORIAL  EXC 


plcto:^ 


— being  the  only  syndicate  to  1**5^  • 
having  the  best  balanced  1 

in  the  State.  Confidential  sssienm®" 


RELIGIOUS.  If  seeking  a  smashing  Christ¬ 
mas  story  that  readers  will  save,  see  "Ben- 
Obed.  of  Hebron."  by  William  T.  Ellis. 
3000  wonls.  Ellis  Service,  Swarthmorr,  Pa. 


ered.  Ralph  Morgan  Newspletur^* 
Airport,  New  Jersey,  Phone.  MltchenJ 
WIRE  PHOTOS.  If  you  still 

Ttic'tnrfta  ♦•rrifle  COStS 


pictures  with  the  terrific  Msts 
the  largest  metropolitan 


iiic  lanresi  oieiroixiiiian 

write  now  to  ACME  NEWSPICH 

D.iil.v  News  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Year’s  Biggest  Feature  Story 


Two  dogs,  Smiles,  a  champion  grey¬ 
hound,  and  Baby,  a  setter,  died  mak¬ 
ing  a  heroic  attempt  to  save  the  life 
.  of  Benjamin  H.  Goodrow,  56,  care- 

sensational  crime  story  in  years  taker  at  the  Jack  A.  Pegler  country 
-broke  for  the  Port  Arthur  News  home  beside  Truesdale  Lake  near 
jhenithad  but  four  hours  in  which  South  Salem,  N.  Y.. 

fire  destroyed  the  servant’s  house. 
>•  Mr.  Pegler,  connected  with  the  Lord 

the  kidnaping  for  &  Thomas  Agency,  New  York,  and 

_  „  '  brother  of  Westbrook  Pegler,  col- 

vear-old  schoolboy  and  his  recovery  umnist,  said  that  the  caretaker,  rout- 
ia  a  vacant  house  16  hours  later. 

Reason  for  the  high-powered  action: 
lie  News  goes  to  press  with  only  back  his  car  from  the  garage  in  the 
eight  pages  at  12  noon  on  Saturdays  house.  The  dogs  were  found  beside 
aaa  from  that  time  on  concentrates  the  body  which  they  had  attempted 
on  its  big  Sunday  morning  edition. 

The  Mingle  kidnaping  broke  about 
I  o'clock  Saturday  morning  with  copy 
(leadline  at  11  A.M. 

Two  reporters,  one  photographer 
jnd  one  engraver  produced  a  general 
story  more  than  two  columns  long,  a 


Tlie  biggest  story  of  the  year  in 
^irt  Arthur,  Texas— and  the  city’s 


-broke  for  the  Port  Arthur  News  home  beside  Truesdale  Lake 
,hen  it  had  but  four  hours  in  which  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  when 
a  get  its  story,  pictures  and  engrav- 
ags  ready  for  publication. 

Tlie  case  was  1’  ’  ”  _ '  _  ' 

515,000  ransom  of  Irwin  Mingle,  11' 


ed  from  bed  by  the  fire,  had  been 
overcome  by  smoke  while  trying  to 


eight  pages  at  12  noon  on  Saturdays  house. 


to  drag  to  safety. 

■ 

Jury  Deadlocked  in 
$100,000  Libel  Suit 

PoTEAU,  Okla.,  Dec.  9 — A  jury  which 
had  been  deliberating  a  $100,000  libel 
by-line  yarn  by  the  rescued  boy  that  suit  against  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
ran  more  than  a  column  in  length.  Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 


_  than  a  column  in  length.  Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

a  300-word  interview  with  the  boy’s  publishers  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
iaiher,  and  a  five-column  by  13  inches  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  was  dis- 
deep  art  layout  by  the  11  o’clock  dead-  missed  Dec.  2  when  jurors  announced 

they  were  deadlocked 

kidnaped  at  7  case  was  launched  by  the  for- 


ROGER  W.  B.4BSON 

i.s  iiuw  prejmring  the  10th  edition  of  his 
animal  outlook  letter.  HLs  uncanny 
accuracy  anti  his  siin)ile,  readable  style 
have  niatle  his  feature  a  New  Year’s  in- 
slilntion  unions  the  iKuintry's  Icatling 
newspajx'rs. 


twin  Mingle  was 

PJt  Thursday  when  an  armed,  mer  sheriff  against  the  publishing 
masked  gunman  appeared  in  the  company,  after  the  publication  in 
Fred  Mingle  living  room  and  tied  up  May,  1938.  of  a  series  of  articles  ex¬ 
it.  and  Mrs.  Mingle  and  Irwin,  took  posing  liquor  and  gambling  conditions 
S22  from  Mrs.  Mingle’s  purse  and  de-  in  LeFlore  County.  At  the  time  of 
parted  with  Irwin  after  threatening  publication  of  the  series  Kerbow  was 
to  kill  the  boy  unless  $15,000  was  left  serving  his  second  term  as  sheriff  and 
n  the  garage  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Welch.  was  candidate  for  a  third  term.  First 
At  11  A.M.  Friday  a  daughter  of  of  the  revelations  were  contained  in 
D:  Welch,  Mrs.  H,  H.  Dilworth,  said  an  article  written  by  Frank  L.  Den- 
site  heard  cries  in  a  new,  unoccupied  nis,  then  an  investigator-reporter  for 
hiuse  about  a  half  a  block  from  her  the  publishing  company. 

LT,e.  She  investigated  and  found  Kerbow  alleged  in  his  petition  seek- 
ie  Mingle  boy  bound  in  the  attic  of  »ng  damages  that  the  articles  were  li- 
ie  vacant  house.  He  was  released  belous,  malicious  and  designed  to  in- 
L-d  returned  to  his  parents.  3^®  public  confidence  in  him  as  a 

Ihe  sherifT s  office  took  over  after  posce  officer.  He  declared  that  they 
ie  FBI  withdrew.  Deputy  Sheriff  were  false  and  conveyed  the  thought 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Cleveland  News 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Kansas  City  Star 
Toronto  Star 
Honolulu  Bulletin 
Manila  Herald 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 


Last  year  i.iO  pup*-rv  \vith  a  roiiiliiii<-<l 
circulation  of  13.0(10,000  from  New  York 
to  Los  .\iigcles  featured  the  article.  It 
was  lOtlO’s  biggest  bu.siness  story.  The 
1940  edition  will  be  even  more 
popular  with  800  papers  carrying  it! 


Yet  Mr.  Babson  will  not  try  to 
do  the  impos.sible.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time  since  1922,  he  is 
confining  his  forecasts  to  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  He  will  tell 
readers  in  simple,  clear-cut  hin- 
guage  what  he  thinks  will  hapin-n 
to  jobs,  wages,  taxes,  farm  prices, 
living  costs,  retail  trade  in  the 
next  six  months. 


Aot  on  any  year-end  since 
the  World  War  have  readers 
been  so  perjtlexed  and  confused 
as  they  are  today.  The  1940 
Outlook  is  shrouded  in  a  haze 
of  uncertainties — w:ar,  elections, 
labor,  taxes,  neutrality.  If  ever 
there  was  a  year  when  your 
readers  needed  guidance  and 
help,  1940  is  it! 


.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes — 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 


■EACHERS  to  meet 

^  annual  convention  of  the  South- 
ssem  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Joumal- 
a  wiU  be  held  Dec.  29-30  at  the 


six  months’  period  in  ten  years. 

De.spite  the  fact  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  used  by  the  biggest 
and  best  papers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada, 
price  is  surprisingly 
low. 

W’hether  you  carry 
a  year-end  business 
section  or  not,  this 
story  rates  FRONT¬ 
PAGE  po.sition  in 
your  paper  on  December  29,  or 
after.  Rememher,  whaPs  news 
in  800  papers  is  news  in  yours 


Potel  Everglades,  Miami,  Fla. 


Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 


Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


iISTER! 


2000  WORDS 


You'll  get  better 
results  with 


fVrite  or  tvire- 


Wire  Now  For  Reservation 

Publishers  Financial  Bureau 

BABSON  PARK  MASSACHUSETTS 


James  C  Kiper,  Director 

35  I.  Wackar  Drive,  Ckieage,  III. 


A  D«tioB-wid«  aoa-proflt  MrviM  rap- 
ported  by  Sisnik  Delu  Chi,  PraferaioD- 
•1  JownaUsti*  TnUnitf. 


42-  A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH-: 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  ba  analyzed  In 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  canters 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 
No.  147.  Oil  and  Gasoline 

IN  1937  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  informed  mechanic  and  the  only  way 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  build  such  a  friendship  with  this 
reported  a  total  of  29,705,220  motor  individual  is  to  pick  out  some  one 
vehicle  registrations.  New  York  State  station  and  use  the  station  just  the 
topped  the  list  with  2,561,703.  Nevada  same  as  we  pick  out  a  good  hair  cutter 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  and  confine  our  barber  business  to 


40,655.  him  alone. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  in  die  entire  world  may  be  Ads  for  One  Station 
found  in  the  United  States.  This  in-  RECENTLY  we  made  a  complete  sur- 
dustry  gives  employment  to  more  than  ^  suburban  market  which  now 

5,000  000  people  and  economists  tell  supports  31  filling  stations.  With  one 
us  that  automobiles,  in  the  past  ^  single  exception  all  of  these  stations 
years,  have  effected  more  change  in  practically  the 

our  method  of  living  than  any  oAer  prices.  The  30  dealers  who 

one  influence  that  has  ever  come  into  maintain  the  same  price,  depending 
our  lives.  Most  of  us  can  agree  with  ^pgj^  market  conditions,  of  course,  told 


this  statement. 


us  that  not  over  10%  of  their  business 


In  1927  passenger  cars  and  trucks  ^g^^gR  ‘‘transient”  business, 

consumed  over  21  billion  gallons  of  ^ther  words,  more  than  90%  of 
gasolme.  In  1919,  gasoli^sold  at  an  their  total  gallonage  is  distributed  in 

their  own  community. 

of  1920  it  retail^  at  33c  a  gallon.  At  These  men  come  to  know  each  other, 
the  end  of  1937,  average  prices  were  they  are  constantly  checking  the  ap- 
around  14c  but  m^y  ^tes  collected  pgarance  of  each  other’s  stations,  they 
6c  a  gallon  tex,  m  addition  to  the  j^now  most  of  the  policemen  in  the 
Federal  tax.  The  average  tax  per  gal-  community,  they  know  the  names  of 

most  of  the  truck  drivers  and  fleet 
In  1936  state  license  fees  Pfnmttmg  tRg  community,  and  the 

operate  our  cars  totelled  $103  successful  ones  have  a  wide  acquain- 
million,  while  total  gasoline  taxes  ^a^gg  homeowners  and  business 


were  approximately  $240  million. 

Should  a  sudden  disaster  overtake 
the  United  States  and  should  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  decide  to  remove  every  per- 


people  who  support  them. 

One  dealer  in  this  group  told  us 
that  he  made  it  a  practice  never  to 
solicit  customers  of  two  of  his  com- 


son  in  the  United  States  to  Mexico  petRors  whose  stations  were  located 
and  Canada,  this  could  be  done.  We  ^RRm  a  block  of  his  station  but 
have  about  130  million  people,  about  gR^^iR  ^  „g^  fa^R  j„g^g  ^Rg 
31  million  families.  Theoretically,  it  community,  he  made  it  a  point  to 
would  be  a  simple  matter  for  us  to  ^^Rg  ^  pergonal  call  on  the  new 
distribute  our  population,  one  family  j^^r  3„r^  invariably,  these  calls  were 
to  a  car  or  truck  and  start  for  Mexico  ^^Rg  ^Rgg  g  o’clock.  He  told  us  that 
or  Canada.  women  were  always  interested  in  talk- 

mi  mS  about  oil  and  gas  but  invariably 

Oil  and  Gas  Distnbution  ^Rgy  ^^jr.  <,You’11  have  to  see  my 

IT  WOULD  require  a  rather  large  husband.  He  buys  all  of  the  gasoline 
book  to  cover  the  details  of  our  and  oil  and  takes  care  of  the  car.” 
present  method  of  distributing  oil  An  analysis  of  these  31  stations, 
and  gasoline.  Today  a  small  group  their  source  of  supply  and  the  methods 
of  major  companies  controls  most  of  they  employ  to  maintain  the  volume 
the  oil  fields,  the  pipe  lines,  the  re-  they  now  have  and  increase  their 
fineries  and  they  also  have  a  large  volume,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interest  in  the  retail  distribution  of  interesting  studies  we  have  ever  made, 
their  products.  These  companies  find  Some  of  these  stations  are  owned  by 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  satisfy  Wash-  Standard  Oil,  Gulf,  Sinclair,  etc.  Other 
ington  that  they  are  not  operating  a  stations  are  owned  outright  by  the 
monopoly.  To  us.  the  monopoly  idea  dealers.  Stations  controlled  by  the 
doesn’t  make  much  sense  because  distributors  are  usually  contacted  by 


since  1920  the  average  price  of  gaso¬ 
line  has  been  cut  exactly  in  half.  'True, 
we  pay  from  2c  to  6c  a  gallon  tax  but 
even  with  this  added,  we  are  buying 
better  gasoline  and  are  getting  better 
service  than  we  did  20  years  ago.  The 
government,  however,  has  made  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  to  control  their  raw  material 
on  through  to  the  finish  product,  and 
finally  to  the  consumer. 

Chain  store  taxes  apply  to  filling 
station  chains  in  many  states.  To  offset 
this  government  supervision,  control, 
and  opposition,  the  major  companies 
in  many  instances  have  sold  a  given 
station  to  the  station  manager  and 
have  enabled  him  to  finance  his  opera¬ 
tions  and  continue  to  serve  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  been  drawn  to  a 
particular  station. 

Our  own  expierience,  covering  a 
period  of  22  years  in  the  ownership  of 
7  different  makes  of  cars,  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  most  important 
thing  involved  in  the  upkeep  of  a  car 
is  the  friendship  of  an  honest,  well- 


a  sales  supervisor  who  travels  a  rather 


large  territory.  These  supervisors  are 
constantly  promoting  ideas  to  help 
the  dealer.  It  is  surprising  to  us  to 
find  the  same  methods  used  by  many 
of  these  dealers.  As  an  example,  in 
late  September,  14  of  these  dealers 
started  a  direct  mail  campaign,  con¬ 
sisting  of  post  cards  which  were  sent 
out  each  week  for  a  period  of  6  weeks. 
The  copy  on  these  postcards  was  di¬ 
rected  to  changing  oil,  gas  and  grease 
for  winter.  Some  little  special  offer 
was  added  to  the  regular  offer  but. 
in  the  last  analysis  all  of  these  offers 
were  identical.  All  promised  a  9,  10 
or  14-point  check-up.  All  promised 
high  quality  materials,  prompt  service, 
call  and  delivery  service.  Of  the  31 
dealers  checked,  only  3  were  placing 
any  advertising  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  Of  these  3,  we  found  1  dealer 
who  had  just  finished  a  14-months 
3-times-a-week  schedule  of  2-inch 
advertising  in  the  local  paper. 

Continuous  Schedules 

THIS  DEAIjER,  a  young  man  28  years 

old,  has  lived  in  this  suburban  town 
all  his  life.  During  a  period  of  9  years, 
he  worked  at  5  different  stations.  Two 
years  ago  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
take  over  a  station  controlled  by  the 
local  distributor  in  a  nearby  city.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  his  old  customers  followed  him 
to  his  new  location  but  at  the  end 
of  6  months,  he  found  himself  at  a 
standstill. 

In  October,  1938,  a  representative 
of  a  local  paper  called  on  him  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  run  a  continuous  sched¬ 
ule  of  2-inch  ads,  3  times  a  week — 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday — on 
the  society  page  and  the  sports  page. 
Half  of  the  copy  was  to  be  directed 
to  men  and  half  to  women.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  was  started  in  November, 
1938,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  12- 
months  contract  using  6  inches  a  week, 
312  inches  for  the  full  year,  he  renewed 
his  contract  for  the  year  which  will 
end  in  October,  1940. 

Before  preparing  this  column,  we 
called  on  this  dealer  and  asked  him 
to  tell  us  just  what  he  could  trace 
to  this  continuous  schedule.  Some  of 
his  more  important  remarks  follow: 

“One  of  the  most  important  things 
that  I  have  learned  about  continuous 
advertising  is  that  2  or  3  times  a  month 
someone  drives  up  to  our  station  and 
says:  ‘Joe,  I  didn’t  know  you  were  in 
business  for  yourself.  I  was  glancing 
through  the  paper  last  night  and  read 
one  of  your  ads  directed  to  wives, 
urging  them  to  take  over  the  buying 
of  gas  and  oil.  I  showed  it  to  my 
wife  and  she  said  she  thought  it  was 
a  good  idea,  so  I  decided  I  would  drop 
by  and  see  what  you  have  to  offer 
that  is  any  different  from  any  other 
dealer  in  town.  We  live  about  2V'2 
miles  from  your  station,  but  if  you 
think  we  can  get  better  service  here 
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and  more  satisfaction  from  our 
I’ve  an  open  mind — what’s  your  r  ~ 
“This  man  and  his  family  are  , 
regular  customers. 

“Another  thing  I  have  learned  , 
I  didn’t  believe  two  years  ago. 
can  draw  customers  from  a  wide 
if  you  give  honest  advice  and 
people  quick,  dependable  service,  i 
fore  I  took  over  this  station,  I  th  . 
that  about  the  only  prospects  we 
work  on  were  within  a  mile  of 
station.  Now  the  whole  town  is  - 
‘oyster’  and  the  newspaper  ad. 
ing  we  have  done  has  convinced- 
that  you  can  draw  customers  fro: 
to  10  miles  away  if  you  keep  t,; 
to  them  in  their  paper.” 

Selling  Independents 
ANY  DAILY  newspaper  has  from  ■ 
to  100  independent  filling  Su 
prospects  in  its  own  community.  7; 
simplest  way  to  start  one,  and  i 
the  second,  the  third,  the  fourths 
the  fifth  is  to  make  a  study  of : 
dealer’s  station  and  let  him  tell  r. 
he  thinks  people  should  give  hk  i 
of  their  business.  Out  of  this  a 
cussion  will  come  dozens  of  advenz: 
ideas  that  apply  only  to  him.  Few 
the  dealers  can  write  their  owner 
but,  after  they  have  started  on  li 
times-a-week  schedule,  you  will  i 
them  bubbling  over  wito  ideas : 
can  be  used  in  succeeding  advem 
ments.  Get  one  started  and  the  n 
ones  will  follow.  Naturally,  so® 
is  going  to  lose  gallonage  when 
advertising  starts  but  that’s  not  J 
worry.  Our  worry  is  to  get  die  3 
one  started  on  a  continuous  schecJ 
Of  course,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  ka 
all  of  these  contracts  down  to  2  L'.a^ 
3  times  a  week.  Some  stations  i 
afford  5  insertions  a  week,  vdiidl 
an  ideal  schedule. 


Scott 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 

Presses 

have  totally  enclosed  gears 
running  in  oil. 

Ball,  Roller  and  Needle 
Bearings  eliminate  wear 

*T/ie  Press  TAaf 

Stays  Young'’ 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J 
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Chicago:  211  West  Wocker  0."“ 
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Total  Advertising 
November  , 
October  . . 

Display  Only 
Novemlier 
Octolier  . . 

Classified 
November 
Octolx-r  . . 

Ret  il 

November 
October  . . . 

Department  Store 
November 
October  . . 

(ieneral 
November 
Octolx-r  . 

Automotive 
November 
October  . 

Financial 
November 
October  . 


llll■!|S|lrf'llli•lltK) 

1939  1938 

Linage  Linage 

*•;  of 
1938 

K  &  1* 
Index 

113,457.424 

119,612,090 

113.546,806 

113,558.284 

98.9 

105.3 

96.1 

97.8 

93.263.571 

97,219,532 

93.313.784 

91,147,412 

99.8 

106.7 

95.5 

97.0 

20,193.853 

22,392,558 

20.233.022 

22,410.872 

98.9 

99.9 

99.2 

101.3 

68.880.363 

69,192,493 

66.508,589 

66,IJ72.721 

103.6 

104.7 

100.5 

9A.i 

29,512.541 

29,694.356 

28.472.157 

27.956,380 

103.7 

106.2 

103.0 

101.4 

18.470.154 

19,824,365 

18.748,721 

18,410,607 

98.5 

107.7 

89.4 

88.7 

4,537.207 

6,435,540 

6.607.541 

4,932,448 

68.7 

130.5 

66.1 

112.9 

1.375.847 

1,767,134 

1.448,933 

1,731,636 

95.0 

102.0 

85.4 

100.4 

Nov.  Linage  Off  1.1^; 
Retail  Up  3.6^ 


TOTAL  newspaper  advertising  linage 

dropped  ofE  1.1%  in  November  from 
the  gain  of  5.3%  it  showed  in  October. 
November  was  also  down  on  the  Edi- 
108  &  Publisher  Index  being  only 
961%  of  the  month’s  average  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Most  of  the  loss  in  linage  for  the 
month  may  be  traced  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  drop  in  automotive.  This 
classification  was  off  31.3%  compared 
to  the  gain  it  registered  in  October  of 


30.5%.  Automotive  was  likewise  off 
on  the  Index  at  66.1%. 

The  only  gains  in  November  were 
shown  in  the  retail  and  department 
store  elassifications.  Retail  was  up 
3.6%  and  department  store  was  up 
3.7%.  Display  was  only  off  .1%. 

General  showed  a  decline  of  1.5% 
and  financial  was  off  5%.  Classified 
was  down  1.2%. 

Linage  statistics  will  be  carried  next 
week. 


DENISON  NIGHT  EDITOR 

The  title  of  “news  editor”  was  abol¬ 
ished  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press  this 


Illinois  Markets’  central  office  at 
Springfield  among  state  manufac¬ 
turers  and  industries  were  also  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors  and  budgets 
were  materially  increased,  according 
to  Paul  L.  Gorham,  general  manager. 
■ 

Merger  Articles 
Filed  in  Wilkes-Barre 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  11 — Articles  of 
merger  between  the  Leader  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  Company,  the  Evening  News, 
Inc.,  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
Company  were  filed  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  State  on  Dec.  6. 

The  merger  combines  the  Leader, 
the  Record  and  the  News,  with  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Company  as 
the  surviving  corporation. 

Directors  of  the  surviving  corpora¬ 
tion  are  Ernest  G.  Smith ,  Harrison 


week  in  a  notice  to  the  staff.  James  H.  Smith,  Charles  B.  Walle£  and  John 
H.  Denison,  newly  appointed  news  ed-  ~ 

itor,  now  becomes  night  editor  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  absence  of  the  managing 
editor,  Douglas  D.  Martin. 


A.  Hourigan  all  of  Wilkes-Barre;  L.  J. 
Van  Laeys  of  Kingston,  and  John  A. 
Hourigan,  Jr.,  of  Mountain  Top,  Pa. 
Articles  listed  the  Leader  as  having 
2,500  shares  of  capital  stock  of  par 
■  value  of  $100  per  share  of  which  1,000 

Discount  Plan  Change  common  stock  of  which 


By  Illinois  Dailies 

Chicago,  Dec.  13 — Directors  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  at 
their  annual  meeting  here  this  week, 
voted  to  change  that  phase  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  discount  plan  relating  to  trade 
brand  names,  effective  Jan.  1,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Illinois-Iowa  group 
selling  plan  now  operated  jointly  by 
Illinois  Markets  and  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association. 

The  new  ruling,  which  wiU  allow 
products  of  an  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  to  be  advertised  in  consecutive 
insertions  and  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  frequency  discount  plan,  reads  as 
follows: 

“Discounts  as  hereafter  scheduled, 
based  on  gross  billing,  shall  be  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  entire  period  during  the 
advertising  of  the  products  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturer  who  conforms 
to  the  requirements  of  consecutive  in¬ 
sertion  as  set  forth  in  the  frequency 
discount  schedule.  Such  frequency 
discounts  will  be  paid  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  as  earned  at  the  completion  of 
each  qualifying  period  of  consecutive 
weekly  insertion  as  provided  in  the 
frequency  schedule.” 

Plans  for  extending  activities  of  the 


GREETED  BY  F.D.R. 

Charles  A.  Webb,  president,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen>Times,  and  for  more  than 
30  years  a  leader  in  development  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  is  shovrn  (left)  being 
greeted  by  President  Roosevelt  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Asheville  to  see  Marvin  H. 
Meintire,  his  senior  secretary,  who  was  con¬ 
valescing  from  illness  in  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  resort  city.  A  secret  service  man  is 
shown  center. 


Xmas  Advertising 
Scented  with  Pine 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  13 — Some¬ 
thing  different  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  introduced  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  which  on  Dec.  12,  ran  a 
pine  scented  full-page  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  The  Harry  S.  Man¬ 
chester,  Inc.,  department  store.  The 
full-page  advertisement  was  in  two 
colors,  green  and  black.  The  green 
pine  needle  border  was  printed  with 
a  specially  prepared  ink  scented  with 
pine.  The  fragrance  from  the  color 
border  permeated  through  the  entire 
edition. 

The  pine  scent  was  achieved  by 
mixing  three  pounds  of  oil  of  Siberian 
pine  needles  with  10  pounds  of  green 
ink  in  a  special  color  process. 


500  shares  are  issued  and  outstanding 
and  500  shares  are  treasury  .stock,  and 
1500  shares  are  preferred  stock  of 
which  750  shares  are  issued  and  out-  « ^ 
standing  and  750  treasury  stock.  The  B^cCuIIagh  JolnS 
1  .eader  Publishing  Company  is  listed  ^  _  j  •  H  ’  f 

as  having  an  outstanding  funded  debt  ^anaaiail  .HlF  i  OfCG 
of  $312,000.  C.  George  McCullagh,  president  and 

Stock  of  the  surviving  company  will  publisher,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  has 
.  Firct  joined  the  active  service  branch  of 


0  of  Pulitzer 
Scholars  Earn 
Over  $10,000 

Yearly  Income  of  3G8  Living 
Recipients  Examined  .  .  . 

9%  Below  $2,000 

Fifty-four  former  Pulitzer  scholars, 
diosen  from  the  lowest  income  groups 
ffl  New  York  City  at  the  time  they 
entered  college,  are  now  earning  more 
than  $10,000  a  year,  a  survey  by  the 
Pulitzer  Free  Scholarship  Commit¬ 
tee  at  Columbia  University  discloses. 

Out  of  366  living  recipients  of  Pulitzer 
swards,  268  responded  to  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  by  the  committee. 

Harry  Schwartz,  a  senior  in  Colum¬ 
ns  College,  conducted  the  survey. 

Established  50  years  ago  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  publi.sher  and  philanthropist, 
the  scholarships  have  gone  to  551  boys 
from  New  York  City.  Although  the 
tccipients  may  attend  any  college  in 
the  United  States.  319  out  of  400  who 
t^ived  the  bachelor  degree  before 
1939,  were  graduated  from  Co- 
Bmbia  College.  The  emphasis  on 
pdumbia  results  from  an  arrange- 
fcent  whereby  the  scholars  may  re- 
Nve  free  tuition  as  well  as  the  an- 
M  stipend  of  $250  while  studying 
I  Momingside  Heights, 
i^ile  21.7%  of  the  group  surveyed 
^  earning  more  than  $10,000  a  year, 
r  pointed  out  that  only  4%  are 
less  than  $1,000  annually; 

•4%  are  earning  from  $7,500  to 
20.5%,  $.5,000  to  $7,499;  11.7%, 

^  to  $4,999;  12.5%,  $3,000  to  $3,999; 

'^$2,000  to  $2,999;  9.6%,  $1,000  to 

^  The  average  income  is  more  " 

<5,000  a  year_  jQ  SYNDICATE  OWN  CABLE  NEWS 

PDY  CO.  CHANGES  THE  agreement  between  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  " 

P  Ike  Chas.  H  Eddy  Co  Inc.  news-  whereby  the  latter  has  syndicated  the  Times’  cable  news  west  of  the  CLARKE  JOINS  MATHES 
advertUinn  an-  Mississippi  River  will  be  altered  effective  March  1  so  the  Times  may  carry  on  r..  ,  j  m  ,  . 

iced  Dec.  12  the  election  of  Rob-  *4s  own  syndication  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  part  of  the  agreement  which  "^Lo  formerly 

J.  Virtue,  formerly  president  and  provides  for  the  use  of  each  other’s  cable  news  and  which  has  been  in  effect  Hills*’ Cal''’har'ioined’T  M  m’X’’ 
manager,  as  chairman  of  the  for  25  years  will  not  be  altered^  »“>  ‘2, Inc,  Prior  m  fouSg  his  InX?-’ 

WQ.  and  Lee  A.  Ward,  vice-presi-  each  others  cable  news.  John  Van  Bibber,  formerly  of  the  Doubleday  Doran  tising  business  Mr  Clark  , 

•nt  as  president  and  general  man-  Syndicate,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Times  syndication  elsewhere  since  publication  representative  and  ^ 

1930  will  have  charge  of  this  country-wide  syndication.  associated  with  the  W.  T  Grant  Co 


be  issued  as  follows:  First  Preferred 
Stock,  2080  shares  to  the  Record  and 
1,040  shares  to  the  News;  2nd  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  3,355  shares  to  the  Leader 
in  payment  of  its  physical  assets, 
4,594  to  the  Record  for  physical  assets 
and  1,813  to  the  News  for  physical 
assets.  Common  stock  will  be  issued, 
420  shares  to  owners  of  the  stock  of 
the  Leader,  390  to  Record  stock  own¬ 
ers  and  190  to  News  stock  owners. 

Officers  of  the  new  Wilkes-Barre 
Publishing  Company  are:  chairman  of 
the  Board,  John  A.  Hourigan;  presi¬ 
dent,  Ernest  G.  Smith;  vice-presidents, 
John  A.  Hourigan,  Jr.  and  Harrison 
H.  Smith;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Charles  B.  Waller;  general  manager, 
L.  J.  Van  Laeys. 

TWA  APPOINTS  AGENCY 

Transcontinental  Western  Airways, 


the  active 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  it  was 
announced  Dec.  12.  He  will  be  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Globe  & 
Mail  for  duration  of  the  war,  it  was 
announced.  It  was  not  announced 
who  would  succeed  him. 

An  aviation  enthusiast,  Mr.  McCul¬ 
lagh,  34,  long  has  been  associated  with 
the  Toronto  commercial  aviation  field 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
honorary  wing  commander  of  the 
noth  Squadron,  Toronto.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  he  would  report  for  training 
late  in  January. 

■ 

LOWE  TO  CHARLESTON 

Frederick  N.  Lowe,  for  the  last  five 
years  business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Advance,  has  resigned  to  join  the 


Inc.,  has  appointed  Beaumont  &  Hoh-  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail,  as  national 
man,  Inc.,  Chicago,  effective  Jan.  1.  advertising  manager,  succeeding  Fred 

M.  Staunton,  who  continues  as  pub¬ 


lisher  and  business  manager. 
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Martin  Green, 
Of  the  Sun, 
Dies  at  69 


Martin  Green  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
one  of  the  best  known  reporters  and 
newspaper  writers  in  New  York  City 
in  the  last  25 


Martin  Green 


years,  died  at  his 
home,  15  West 
Eighth  St.,  New 
York,  Dec.  8,  of  a 
heart  attack  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Green, 
who  was  69  years 
old,  had  been  in 
poor  health  for 
more  than  two 
years  and  had 
been  away  from 
his  desk  at  the 
Sun  for  11 


months. 

In  his  43  years  as  a  New  York  news¬ 
paperman,  Martin  Green  covered  all 
national  conventions  from  1896  to 
1928  and  all  New  York  State  conven¬ 
tions  from  1900  to  1928  in  addition  to 
covering  about  20  electrocutions  in 
Sing  Sing. 

Bom  in  Burlington,  la.,  Aug.  27, 
1870,  and  educated  in  parochial 
schools  there,  he  started  his  career 
with  the  Burlington  (la.)  Gazette  in 
1891,  later  resigning  to  join  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  1892-93,  before  joining  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  in  1894.  In  1896,  while 
visiting  the  weather  bureau,  a  tor¬ 
nado  hit  the  city  and  from  that  loca¬ 
tion  he  watched  the  destructive  storm. 
His  description  of  the  storm,  which 
to  this  day  is  considered  a  reportorial 
masterpiece,  led  to  his  joining  the 
New  York  Journal  at  the  request  of 
Dent  Robert,  then  managing  editor. 
In  1901  he  joined  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World.  He  wrote  politics  and 
also  served  as  Albany  and  later  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  paper. 
In  1917  he  went  to  France  to  cover 
the  World  War. 

A  tip  from  a  friendly  intelligence 
officer,  given  when  Mr.  Green  was  ill 
and  many  miles  behind  the  front  lines, 
led  him  to  one  of  the  biggest  stories  of 
the  conflict,  the  battle  of  Belleau 
Woods  and  the  Marine  engagement 
near  Chateau  Thierry.  He  arrived  at 
the  front  before  other  reporters  and 
through  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  was  able  to  retimn  to  Paris 
and  file  his  dispatch  giving  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  first  news  of  the  battle. 
He  was  invalided  home  in  September, 
1918.  When  the  Evening  World  sus¬ 
pended  he  joined  the  Sun. 

His  wife,  five  sisters  and  a  brother 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  journal  giving  the  new, 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pah> 
lishing,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 


“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 


Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  yon 
post  from 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St., 

SYDNEY 


The  Most  Famous  Baby  of  the  Yea 
China  Symbolized  by  a  News-Cameta 


■> 


One  of  those  amazing  newspaper  achievements 
— a  camera  shot  that  was  destined  to  sway  i 
the  sentiment  of  millions  ...  an  IDEA  in  picture  I 
form  that  made  history.  Shanghai  bombed— 
the  railway  station  a  shambles — and  this  War- 
scarred  infant  pitifully  crying  the  very  soul- 
anguish  of  China.  800  American  newspapers  ^ 
printed  it  .  .  .  foreign  newspapers  presented  it  ^ 
to  cn  estimated  25.000,000  readers  .  .  .  news¬ 
reels  featured  it.  Life  estimates  that  this  Chin¬ 
ese  baby's  potential  audience  was  136,000.000. 
An  inspiration — alertness — ideas — knowledge 
of  human  response — in  every  department  of 
newspaper-making.  Editor  &  Publisher's  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Contest  brings  out  history-  i 
making  IDEAS.  Promotion — circulation-build¬ 
ing  flashes,  classified,  institutional — whatever 
you've  done  that  seems  to  YOU  to  DESERVE 
reward — send  it  in. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  CONTEST 


THE  RULES 


1.  Contest  is  open  to  all  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  regardless  of  size. 


2.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  midnight,  February  28,  1940. 


3.  Entries  will  be  confined  to  promotion  used  in  the  year 
1039.  (Exception:  A  campaign  continuing  into  1939  from 
1938  may  include  1938  units  published  after  October  1,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  number  more  than  half  the  units  sub¬ 
mitted  from  the  campaign  and  were  not  entered  in  an  earlier 
Editor  A  Publisher  contest.) 


4.  Contestants  may  submit  as  many  as  twelve  entries  in 
each  class  of  the  most  valuable  single  specimens  (Sections 
a),  and  as  many  as  four  entries  in  each  class  of  the  most 
valuable  campaigns  (Sections  b).  Not  more  than  twelve 
advertisements  or  mailing  pieces  may  be  entered  in  Section 
b  of  one  class,  from  any  campaign  that  comprises  more 
than  twelve.  Contestants  may  submit  entries  in  one  class 
or  as  many  classes  as  they  wish.  The  same  specimens  may 
be  entered  in  more  than  one  class  or  section,  but  separate 
copies  must  be  submitted  for  each  entry. 

6.  No  entries  are  to  be  submitted  for  “AU  Around”  Class 
No.  1.  Contestants  who  enter  three  or  more  of  the  Classes, 
Nos.  2  to  9  Including  at  least  one  campaign),  automatlcaUy 
become  contestants  in  the  All-around. 

6.  Entries  should  be  mounted  on  strong  cover-stoclr,  about 
130-lb.,  size  about  20"x26’',  this  size  applying  both  to  sin¬ 


gle  sheets  and  portfolios.  Each  single  specimen  (eicli 
entry  in  Section  a  of  each  class)  must  be  mounted  on  i 
separate  sheet  of  mounting  stock,  except  that  single  speci¬ 
mens  of  email  dimensions,  for  entry  in  one  class,  map  be 
mounted  two  or  more  to  a  sheet.  Each  campaign  (eicb 
entry  in  Section  b  of  each  class)  must  be  mounted  in  a 
separate  portfolio,  book  or  accordion  style  as  desired. 
Campaign  specimens  having  small  dimensions  should  be 
mounted  two  or  more  to  a  portfolio  page.  Heavy,  bulky  data 
books  or  other  heavy,  bulky  materleU  may  be  entered  an- 
mounted. 


7.  Each  contestant  shall  paste  securely  on  the  front  of 
each  single-specimen  entry,  each  portfolio,  and  each  piece 
of  any  heavy  unmounted  material,  a  label  bearing,  first,  tbe 
name  and  address  of  the  newspaper;  second,  the  title  of  tbe 
class  and  section  in  which  the  entry  is  submitted. 

8.  All  entries  will  be  Judged  by  an  Independent  Jury  of 
Awards  composed  of  preeminent  executives  and  experts  is 
the  advertising  field,  who  are  invited  to  serve  by  Editor  t  i 
Publisher.  Their  names  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

9.  Decisions  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  will  be  final. 

10.  Any  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher  about  the  Contest  or 
entries  should,  if  a  prompt  reply  is  required,  be  mailed 
separately  and  not  with  entries. 

11.  No  entries  will  be  returned  to  contestants,  unless  re¬ 
turn  is  specifically  requested  in  a  separate  letter. 


CONTEST  CLASSmCATION  AND  AWARDS 


BEST  ALL  AROUND  PROMOTION  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL  NEWSPAPER 


1  Based  on  the  year's  work,  inrluding  all  phases  of  promotion — advertisements  for  various  purposes. 
•  direct  mail,  research,  etc. 

First  Award — Silver  Loving  Cup  and  Bronze  Plaque.  Cup  becomes  permanent  property  of  news¬ 
paper  winning  it  three  times.  Plaque  remains  the  property  of  the  newspaper. 

Second  Award— Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit. 

Ccrtificatrs  of  Distinguished  Merit  ■will  form  the  First  and  Second  Awards  in  each  section  of  each  class 
that  follows'. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  CIRCULATION 

2(a)  The  most  valuable  single  adverti.seiuent  for  circulation  purposes. 

•  (b)  Tbe  must  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for  circulation  purposes. 


A.  (b)  The  must  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for  circulation  purposes. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  ADVERTISING 

3(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  directed  to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  one  or  more 
•  newspapers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  directed  to  advertisers  and  ap 
pearing  in  one  or  more  newspapers. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

4(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  promutiun  of  classified  advertising. 

•  (b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for  promotion  of  rlas.sified  ad 


INSTITUTIONAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

5(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement,  appearing  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  to  promote 
•  favorable  sentiment  or  prestige. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements,  appearing  in  one  or  more  news¬ 
papers,  to  promote  favorable  sentiment  or  prestige. 

TRADE-PAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS 

6(a)  The  most  valuable  single  adverti-ement  appearing  in  trade  or  business  papers. 

•  (b)  Tile  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  ap|>earing  in  trade  nr  business 


(b)  Tile  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  ap|>earing  in  trade  nr  business 
papers. 

DIRECT  MAIL 

7(a)  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece  directed  to  advertisers. 

•  (b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  mailing  pieces  directed  to  advertisers. 

DATA  BOOKS 

8(a)  The  most  valuable  Data  Hook  prestntiiig  a  general  analysis  of  the  market  and  the  news- 
•  paper. 

RESEARCH  STUDIES 

9(a)  The  most  valuable  research  study  analyzing  one  or  more  specific  features  of  the  market  or 
•  the  newspaper. 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  typical 
studies  that  Kimberly-Clark  has 
T  1.*1  compiled  as  testimonials  to  the  power 

SilV©r  JUJDliGG  of  roto  advertising.  Similar  expres- 

cojitiniied  from  page  7  sions  of  praise  have  been  made  by  ad- 

_ vertisers  in  the  food,  beverage,  foun- 

year,  242  new  national  accounts  were  tain  pen,  piano  and  other  fields. 


primary  national  medium  is  a  matig 

$25,000,000  Spent  Yearly  of  record.  It  is  true  that  through  tl* 

For  Commercial  Roto  operations  rate  reductions  wen 

ror  ^.^ommerciai  noiO  effected,  but  mere  reductions  in  rate 
THERE  is  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  worth  would  not  have  been  enough  to  change 
of  job  printing  printed  yearly  in  roto-  the  picture  as  it  has  been  changed 
gravure  throughout  the  country  today.  For  the  ^  first  time,  through  tie 
Gradually  many  magazines  printed  in  some  ‘^e  job  of  buying  a  newspape 


the  picture  as  it  has  been  changed 
“For  the  first  time,  through  tl* 
groups,  the  job  of  buying  a  newspape: 


added  to  newspaper  roto  supplements.  Plants  Printing  Roto  Sections  Gradually  many  magazines  printed  in  some  ^  *  j  j-  .  ”  , 

For  the  first  ten  months  this  year  U.  S.  newspapers  maintaining  their  other  process  have  turned  either  partly  or 
a  total  of  102  new  national  advertisers  own  gravure  printing  plants  include  fo  gravure— magazines  such  as  the  defended  selection  by  selection,  a 

have  joined  the  ranks  of  newspaper  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  Free  Crowell  Publications,  Liberty.  Look,  Pic,  cept  in  a ’few  markets  where  so-^lU 

roto  advertising,  adding  appreciably  to  Press,  Houston  C/ironicIc  Los  Auge-  ‘alternates' are  permitted.  Theageno 

the  6,188.053  lines  of  national  volume,  Jes  Times,  New  York  News,  Seattle  ^  x  .  •  j  ,  •  i  i  is  not  called  upon  to  exolain  X  i 

representing  a  gain  of  1.317.866  over  Tones  St  Louis  Post-Dispotel.,  Phil-  *;■.  I”'"*  *?  *'■  one  Lrket  the  premiL  b  ist ; 

the  same  period  a  year  ago.  adelphia  Inquirer,  Minneapolis  Tnb-  most  infinite  variety  ot  articles,  such  as  another  150%.  The  grouo  ratT" 

With  roto  sections  attracting  the  une,  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  In  textiles,  silks,  wallpapers,  wrapping  paper,  fixed  and  the  individual  group  ratesrf 

greatest  audience  next  to  page  one  in  Minneapolis  the  Tribune  also  pub-  ^ji  gi^th,  labels,  box  covers,  newspaper  the  member  newspapers  not  revealei 


greatest  audience  next  to  page  one  in  Minneapolis  the  Tribune  also  pub- 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  based  on  an  fishes  roto  sections  for  the  Duluth 


supplements,  catalogs,  magazines,  books 
and  cellophane.  There  are  two  major  ad- 


‘alternates’  are  permitted.  The  agenn 
is  not  called  upon  to  explain  why  h 
one  market  the  premium  is  15%  ani 
in  another  150%.  The  group  rates 
fixed  and  the  individual  group  ratesi 
the  member  newspapers  not  revealei 


uie  ouiiu-Ly  i..:w.F-F.x,  xxoo.v,  ,  i^^ents.  catalogs,  magazines,  books  “Production  is  now  handled  br 

analysis  of  how  21  different  papers  in  News-Tnbune  and  the  St.  Paul  Pio-  ,  „  ,  -i  .  •  ■  u  j  -  «>7u  uj 

17  cities  are  read  it  is  only  natural  to  neer  Press.  In  Louisville,  the  Courier-  cellophane.  There  are  two  ma,or  ad-  group  headquarters,  where  expert 
expect  to  find  many  success  stories  Journal  operates  the  Standard  Gravure  vantages,  one  Is  unusually  fine  reproduc-  oroug  y  ami  lar  wi  every  step® 
among  roto  advertisers.  The  following  Company,  which  services  the  Mem-  tions  and  the  other  is  speed.  e  process,  a  vise  on  w  a  ma  esgooa 

case  studies  were  obtained  from  Kim-  phis  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Terre  _  rotogravure  copy,  take  the  ongmalc 


among  roto  advertisers,  me  loiiowmi 
case  studies  were  obtained  from  Kim 


rotogravure  copy,  take  the  originals 
work  from  the  agency  and,  at  tie 


berly-Clark.  supported  by  statements  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune.  In  Canada  the  .  4  •  i  u  >  i  n  ’ 

from  roto  adverli^rs  to  that  organiza-  Toronto  Star  and  La  Presse  and  La  pictures.  His  material  became  groups  _  expense,  make  all  ne^ 


infoiTnative,  instructlve,  and  entertaui-  photoprints  and  send  these  out  to  the 

iO  Al0ntF63l  DFlTlt  FOXO  S6Cl10ITS  ■  rTtt.  i.  i  f  xt.  if  *  *  x*  i  x  ^  . 

_ *.1 _ _  rpue.  1?^ _ ing.  The  whole  basis  of  the  appeal  of  various  printing  plants.  Copy  am 


The  Lily  of  France  Corset  Company  in  their  own  plants.  The  Detroit  Free  The  whole  basis  of  the  ap^al  of  various  printing  plants.  Copy  at* 

has  been  a  user  of  rotogravure  adver-  Press  prints  roto  sections  for  the  De-  the  rotogravure  section  was  broad-  contract  requirements  are  stanto- 
tising  for  20  years.  With  roto  sections  troit  News.  It  became  lively  and  original,  ized;  one  order  and  one  bill  is  all  fe. 

or»  ftl  roaHorcViii-fc  amnn{»  OtVtcxr  oc  Thc  natuTal  outgrowth  was  the  pic-  is  necessary. 


enjoying  an  81%  readership  among 
women,  it  only  follows  that  S.  D. 


Other  gravure  plants  operated  as  .  ,  ..  .  .  ..-o  .  ...... 

ture  magazine,  as  we  know  it  today.  But  even  more  important,  tnesaks 
commercial  shops  print  the  following  , _ ’  ,  , _ t  - 


IS  necessary. 


Weintraub,  advertising  manager,  re-  newspapers’  roto  work  regularly: 


ports: 

“If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 


no^okeJ'’N^”j';  b^  the  editors  of  the  rotogravure  sec  his  time  with  a  prospect  on  rotogra. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  approach  of  the  groups  is  constructiv* 
technique  was  evolved  and  developed  The  groups’  salesman  is  able  to  spend 


York  Hera’d  Tribune,  Providence  Journal,  tions  and  followed  by  the  picture  mag-  vure  as  a  medium,  its  reproduction,  is 


firef  ^ iicraia  M  riounv,  rroviacnce  jonrnat,  ^  - - - - - , - 

1  oeiieve  we  were  me  nrsi  aaverusers  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  Scranton  azines.  It  was  not,  as  sometimes  in-  high  readership,  ety.  Since  the  mez- 


of  corsets  to  use  rotogravure  at  least  Scrantorian.  Syracu.ie  Post -Standard . 


dicated,  a  matter  of  copying  magazines  bership  of  the  groups  is  fixed,  he  doe 


20  years  ago.  We  have  never  missed  Alco  Gravure.  Joe.,  2436  West  15th  Sneet,  qjj  part  of  the  rotogravure  section,  not  have  to  resort  to  negative,  de- 
a  year  advertising  in  the  rotogravure  Ch.cago^L.  E.  Schwab,  man-iger;  ClucanoDatly  ct  f4.nviu«  taMioc 


rotogravure 


section.  Where  quality  and  style  are  News.  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Des 


Since  1920  the  total  number  of  news-  fensive  tactics. 

iper  rotogravure  sections  printed  “Had  the  national  pattern  not  been 


pany’s  reputation,  rotogravure  plays  a  aIco  Gravure.  Inc!,  l  Hunter  Street,  Atlanta! 


most  important  part. 


our  entire  appropriation  for  newspa-  Orleans  1923  !! .  56  1933  !!!!!!!!!!!!  57  dozen  or  so  of  the  very  large  Sunday 


pers  is  used  in  rotogravure  advertis-  »!„  r-  t  ..ac  w  c.  .  . - 

®  Alco  Gravure,  Inc.,  1145  Wicomico  Street,  ^^25  ....  56  1935 

^8-  ,  Baltimore.  A.  M.  Gets.  manager:  Baltimore  .qae,  .  xi  loj* 

Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Company  is  Sun,  Washington  Post,  Washington  Star,  Har-  ,927  "!’!!!!*.!!!  66  1937 
another  case  in  point.  Arthur  Rosen-  risbnrg  (Pa.)  Neurs.  ,92g  !!.!!!!!!!!!  60  1938 


berg,  president  of  the  agency  handling 
the  account,  states: 

Roto  Opened  Up  New  Territory 

“Through  the  use  of  rotogravure  in 


Kansas  City,  C.  J.  Ryan,  manager:  Kansas 
City  Star,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Dallas 
News,  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Art  Gravure  Corp.,  406  West  31st  Street, 


paper 

rotogravure 

sections 

printed 

regularly  varied  as 

follows: 

1920  .. 

.  32 

1931  . 

.  70 

1921  .. 

.  41 

1932  . 

.  61 

1923  .. 

.  56 

1933  . 

.  57 

1924  .. 

1934  . 

.  56 

1925  .. 

1935  . 

.  56 

1926  .. 

1936  . 

.  57 

1927  .. 

1937  . 

.  53 

1928  .. 

.  60 

1938  . 

.  62 

1929  .. 

1939  . 

.  65 

1930  .. 

.  81 

created,  rotogravure,  as  far  as  natiom!  I 


probably  have  been  confined  to  i| 


newspapers  and  would  consequendy 


(Continued  on  page  50) 


Notional  Pattern  Creoted 

“Through  the  co-operation  of  news- 


connecUon  with  the  advertising  of  \Sil7k’  Calb"N^ei^\dfJrd  B°ravme 

Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Company,  we  standard  Times,  Springfield  Union  Republican,  there  was  created  toe  national  gravure 
have  actually  opened  up  territory.  In  Montreal  Standard,  Corriere  D' America,  II  group  pattern,”  said  D.  E.  Moran,  pres- 


tois  account,  as  in  others,  rotogravure  Progresso.  Italo  Americano. 
was  used  to  lay  the  advertising  and  Gravure  Corp.,  of 

distribution  foundation  and  rotogra-  ciei.eland  Plain  j 


ident  of  Newspaper  Groups,  Inc. 


Art  Gravure  Corp.,  of  Ohio,  Cleveland.  “There  are  now  five  rotogravure 
M.  F.  Tiernan.  manager,  Akron  Times-  rcr^rPSAnt  and.  in 


vure  continues  to  be  toe  backbone  of  Press,  Toledo  Times,  Youngstown  I'indica'or 


g-ui«  which  we  represent  and,  in 


toe  campaign 


Neo  Gravure  Co.,  2242  Grove  Street,  Chi- 


The  United  States  Shoe  Corpora-  I- M.  Keller,  manager: 


addition,  toe  Metropolitan  Group.  The 
six  groups  are  so  designed  as  to  dove¬ 
tail  together,  giving  toe  advertiser  na¬ 


tion,  Cincinnati,  began  advertising  Red 
Cross  shoes  in  a  single  roto  section  in 


Nw  Gravure  Co.  601  West  26th  Street,  New  coverage  with  circulation  orig- 


one  city.  Last  year  toe  company  ish  Daily  Forward 


York,  Boston  Herald,  New  York  Mirror,  Nm< 
York  Times,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jeiv- 


scheduled  full  page  four-color  ads  in 
several  metropolitan  cities.  They 
proved  so  successful  toe  company  ex- 


inating  in  37  key  centers  of  merchan¬ 
dising  influence. 

“At  the  same  time,  through  toe  re- 


^  in  Louisville  Colorgravure  Co.,  1100  West  “At  the  same  time,  through  toe  re- 
SeiitiW/^  Louisville,  Ky.:  Ft.  Wayne  Neies-  gional  concept  on  which  the  groups 
f  ex-  Gr.,vure  Co..  325  Minna  Street,  San  operated  by  tois  Company  were 


MONARCH  n 

makes  the  fineil 
MATS 


panded  these  ads  into  seven  of  toe  Francisco:  Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  formed,  there  is  in  the  national  pattens 


Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  ^ 
lustrates  Hoe’s  Special  Six  Featurd 


larger  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

H.  W.  Mtmroe  of  Walk-Over  Shoe 


Chronicle. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  dis- 


a  very  desirable  flexibility. 

“That  the  groups  have  re-<u:eated 


Store  refers  to  toe  long  life  of  roto  continuing  its  roto  section  Dec.  17,  it  roto  gravure  volume  and  brought  roto- 


advertising,  stating,  in  part: 

“We  are  in  our  14to  year  of  consec¬ 
utive  use  of  rotogravure  as  an  adver¬ 


tising  m^ium.  unusual  confeu-  Gravure  Service  Corp’oration,  was  or- 
ity  has  been  earned  on  because  of  the  ganized  in  1921  to  develop  rotogravure 


was  announced  this  week. 

Developed  a>  Ad  Medium 

Newspaper  Groups,  Inc.,  formerly  1 
Gravure  Service  Corporation,  was  or- 


gravure  back  to  its  rightful  place  as  a 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y- 


unquestionable  reader  interest  in  at-  as  a  medium  for  national  advertising. 


tractive  and  realistic  reproduction  of  During  the  1920’s,  the  volume  of  roto- 
toe  article  or  articles  offered.  Over  gravure  advertising  and  the  number  1 


SaELROD 


tois  period  of  time  we  have  fo^d  Qf  newspapers  carrying  sections  in- 


tois  advertising  to  become  institu-  creased  steadily.  But  gravure  was  i 


tional,  educational  and  sales  building.”  premium  advertising,  with  the  prem-  | 
Roto  advertising  won  acceptance  for  ium  in  different  newspapers  varying ' 


Gulistan  carpeting  despite  toe  five- 
year  depression,  according  to  A 


anywhere  from  15  to  150%.  It  was 
natural  then  that  rotogravure  was  \ 


Fimdaklian,  sales  promotion  manager  among  toe  first  to  feel  toe  effects  of  1 
for  A.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  Inc.  He  the  depression.  The  beginning  of  this ! 


High  Speed  Anti-Friction 

Unitube . Cox-O-Type 

Multi-Color  •  •  •  Magazine 
Rotogravure 


last  decade  found  rotogravure  volume ' 


“This  is  toe  ninth  successive  year  in  taking  a  nose-dive  and  many  sections  : 
which  we  are  using  rotogravure  ex-  given  up.  j 


clusively  for  our  national  advertising.  To  arrest  toe  downward  trend  and 


We  believe  it  has  every  advantage,  to  re-create  an  interest  on  the  part 
both  of  a  magazine  and  a  newspaper:  of  toe  advertisers,  a  new  editorial ! 


PRESSES  AND 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


An  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  strip  mate- 1 
rial  is  the  surest 
composing  room 


economy 


beautiful  reproduction  of  detail,  high  technique  was  evolved  in  which  a 
visibility,  speed  in  getting  news  to  the  story  in  pictures,  or  picture  sequence. 


public.  Also  the  chance  to  pick  the  played  an  important  part.  With  this! 
most  productive  territories  and  pound  technique,  the  rotogravure  editor  got ; 
them  hard  at  the  most  effective  time.”  away  from  depending  entirely  on  spot  ■ 
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iewspaper  promotion 
ieview 

By  T.  S.  IRVIN _ 


lueace 

I  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  as  we 
”ve  noted  here  before,  has  been 
2  some  fine  promotion  lately  on 
r  editorial  influence.  Comes  now 
ece  done  up  in  the  manner  of  a  file 
ier  which  aims  to  show,  from  a 
i  at  the  record,  that  the  Post  is 
'.erica’s  most  influential  newspa- 
As  evidence  to  support  this 
r.  the  Post  shows  that  in  the  31 
;  of  the  recent  special  session  of 
r:re55.  quotes  from  the  Post  were 
into  the  Congressional  Record 
•ames.  This  seems  to  be  something 
a  record.  A  tabulation  shows  that 
t  .Vetc  York  Times  came  second  with 
quotes,  the  Washington  Star  third 
i  ■  13,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

T..;  folder  reprints  also  a  tribute 
u  the  Post  in  a  speech  in  Congress 
I  Representative  John  M.  Coffee  of 
|_ r  rrcton  State.  And  it  ties  all  this 
with  continued  circulation  gains. 

I  premiums,  contests  or  special  of- 
have  been  used  to  build  circula- 
r."  it  says.  “The  Post’s  technique 
.=  been  simply  to  keep  improving  the 

'tiTjaper." 

7r.ci;.  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  most 
K  promotion,  it  seems  to  us.  Peo- 
:  remember  promotion  showing  the 
;.onal  influence  of  a  newspaper, 
ley  file  promotion  showing  the  mar- 
strength  of  a  newspaper.  Both 
;(is  of  promotion  have  to  be  done, 
c  point  here  is  that  more  should  be 
r.e  with  the  influence  kind  than 
s;  newspapers  seem  to  do. 


produces  a  campaign  of  advertising 
opposing  the  amendments  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Ohio  newspapers,  and  a 
group  of  letters  from  important  Ohio 
civic  organizations  praising  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  in  defeating  the 
amendments.  A  good  job,  we  think, 
of  demonstrating  editorial  influence  as 
an  evidence  of  advertising  strength. 

Home  News,  Too 

IF  THERE’S  anything  we  admire,  it’s 
frankness  of  the  kind  that  marks  a 
note  we  have  this  week  from  C.  M. 
Roberts,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune.  He  sends 
with  it  an  excellent  4-page  newsprint 
broadside  headlined,  “War  News?  Of 
Course — But  We  Want  Home  News, 
Too!’’  The  broadside  then  shows  how 
the  Tribune  is  not  sacrificing  local 
news  in  order  to  bring  complete  war 
coverage.  “If  the  theme  sounds  famil¬ 
iar  to  you.”  Brother  Roberts  explains, 
“it’s  because  the  idea  is  borrowed  from 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  as  noted 
in  your  column  of  Sept.  23.  Thanks.” 
If  a  promotion  idea  is  good,  it  can 
hardly  be  given  too  wide  a  coinage. 
And  this  is  a  good  promotion  idea,  well 
done  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  we 
recall,  and  improved  upon  by  Mr. 
Roberts’  Tribune. 

Thanks  to  Time 

THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  too, 
did  a  little  borrowing  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  this  week.  They  borrowed 
from  Time  magazine  the  inspiration 
for  an  excellent  page  advertisement 
showing  that  the  Herald  Tribune’s 


market  in  New  York  is  “the  profit 
portion.”  Inspiration  for  the  page 
came  from  Time’s  current  promotion 
on  the  “marginal  money  market” 
which  you  have  doubtless  seen — it 
shows  that  the  advertiser  draws  his 
profitable  business  from  that  part  of 
a  market  that  has  money  left  after 
essential  living  expenses  have  been 
paid.  “Time,”  headlines  the  Herald 
Tribune  page,  “you  have  something 
there!  We  call  your  marginal  money 
market  ‘the  profit  portion.’  ”  Follows 
an  excellent  piece  of  expository  copy 
which  is  just  as  excellently  handled 
typographically  to  produce  a  readable 
and  persuasive  advertisment. 

Fun  in  Philadelphia 

EVIDENTLY  the  fans  in  Philadelphia 
have  had  fun  this  football  season 
watching  the  “ex-sperts”  of  the  Record 
pick  the  wrong  winners  week  after 
week.  Evidently,  too,  the  fans  had 
their  inning  during  the  Record’s  Pig¬ 
skin  Pickers  contest,  which  produced 
some  336,295  ballots.  B.  A.  Bergman, 
the  Record’s  publicity  director,  must 
have  had  some  fun  out  of  it,  too.  He 
sends  us  a  page  the  Record  ran  recent¬ 
ly  telling  the  story.  It’s  a  neat  page, 
featuring  as  illustration  pictures  of 
the  paper’s  sports  staff  members  who 
were  the  unhappy  “ex-sperts.”  Copy 
was  done  with  a  good-natured,  humor¬ 
ous  slant  so  that  the  whole  thing  adds 
up  to  a  good  sports  page  promotion. 
The  Record  also  went  to  town  recently 
with  a  Sadie  Hawkins  Ball  which 


fR  compliments  to  the  Katz  Agency, 
Pc**paper  representatives,  for  two 
I  data  pieces  issued  in  behalf  of  a 
■pit  of  their  papers — the  Spartan- 
■y  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Journal  and 
I  Joknton  City  (Term.)  Press  and 
JowcU.  The  pieces  are  each  SV^xll 
in  size,  convenient  for  filing, 
ty  are  simply  and  inexpensively 
Jt  in  offset,  the  result  being  a  clean 
ea^-to-read  job.  The  Spartan- 
1  piece  tells  what  is  happening 
in  that  community,  using  a 
®dar  highli^t  sort  of  approach, 
•  also  provides  some  essential  eco- 
“■■'  and  market  data,  all  of  it  well 
“c-  The  Johnson  City  piece  is 
■eiy  because  it  pitches  its  lead  on 
'  “ct  the  big  tobacco  auction 
Dec.  6  (we  get  our  mail 
right  after  the  auc- 
ready  cash  in  that 
. ,  piece,  too,  provides  some 
market  information. 


hand,  too,  to  another  news- 
representative,  the  John  W. 
^  Company,  for  a  timely  and 
promotion  piece  in  behalf  of 
Select  List  of  newspapers. 
I’H^^rs,”  ftis  piece  tells  us,  “de- 
^  the  Bigelow  amendments!” 
^  you  will  recall,  were  the  pro- 
eonstitutional  amendments  for 
je  pemions.  The  piece  tells  quite 
^■"oly  how  the  power  of  the 
I!  convinced  the  electorate 
liJv  Bigelow  proposals,  which 
^  have  added  $310,000,000  an- 
®  additional  taxes,  were  un- 
^fiat  does  this  all  prove? 
me  newspaper  is  today,  as  al- 
■  me  greatest  molder  of  public 
ijL  j“®.^orld  has  ever  known  .  .  . 
phasic  and  primary  medium  for 
•^rmnation  of  facts,  whether 
or  industrial.” 
•"cre  (an  St^xll  inch  folder)  re- 


Linotype  Legibility  Faces  are 
easy  to  read  at  the  start  and  they 
retain  that  readability  right  up 
till  they  cross  the  finish  line — 
into  your  readers’  eyes.  While 
other  faces  are  being  sadly  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  grueling  grind  of 
newspaper  production,  Legibility 
Faces  are  coming  through  with  a 
snap  and  sparkle  that’s  really 
surprising.  They’re  designed  to 
“take  it.” 


Linotype  Gothic  No.  13  and  Ionic  No.  5 


Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company 


brought  out  some  10,000  followers  of 
the  “Li’l  Abner”  comic  strip.  An¬ 
other  good  promotion. 

■ 

Salt  Lake  Papers  Have 
T'wo  Promotion  Stunts 

Two  aggressive  promotions  planned 
to  boost  winter  merchandising  sales 
were  staged  recently  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune-Telegram. 

In  co-operation  with  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  newspapers  sponsored  a  mile 
long  Santa  (I!laus  parade  through 
downtown  streets  Nov.  24.  ’The  pa¬ 
rade,  heralding  the  opening  of  the 
Christmas  season  in  Salt  Lake,  fea¬ 
tured  1.500  children  participants 
dressed  in  varied  costumes;  bands; 
floats;  and  Santa  Claus  himself.  More 
than  10,000  young  admirers  lined  the 
streets  to  welcome  St.  Nick.  Merchants 
enthusiastically  reported  one  of  their 
busiest  week  ends  of  the  year  as  a 
result  of  the  parade  promotion.  A 
special  12-page  Christmas  gift  section 
was  released  previous  to  the  parade 
in  both  the  Tribune  and  Telegram. 

Sale  of  winter  sport  equipment  and 
clothing  also  received  an  added  stimu¬ 
lus  when  The  Tribune-Telegram  again 
in  active  co-operation  with  city  insti¬ 
tutions  and  merchants  sponsored  a 
free  four-day  Winter  Sports  show  in 
the  newspapers’  auditorium.  Leading 
department  and  specialty  stores  ex¬ 
hibited  latest  sports  styles.  A  12-page 
Winter  Sports  section  was  published 
in  the  Sunday  Tribune  previous  to 
the  show. 


mu 


Are  national  advertisers  interested  in 
new  markets  and  new  avenues  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising — at  a  profit?  Are 
they  concerned  over  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  data  about  past-used  markets? 
Emphatically,  YES! 

.  .  .  plowing  over  the  same  old 
ground  is  well  enough,  provided 
that  ground  remains  fertile.  The 
more  NEW  advertising  outlets  and 
markets  discovered,  the  happier 
any  sales  manager. 


Are  Advertising  Agencies  interested  in  dots  that  mean  towns  and  circles 
that  symbolize  Trading  Areas,  from  Coast  to  Coast?  Emphatically, 
YES!  That  is  a  modern  Agency  service  to  clients. 

...  it  is  a  huge  task  to  round  up  current  NEWS  about  ALL  Amer- 
ican  and  Canadian  markets.  Editor  &  Publisher  MARKET  GUIDE 
each  year  undertakes  this  exacting,  detailed  job — does  it  as  no 
Ollier  like  medium  has  ever  approached.  Our  knowledge  of  news¬ 
papers  and  their  markets  is  the  answer. 

1940"8  new  MARKET  GUIDE — an  extra  added  service  to 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  52-time8-a-year  schedule,  is  off  the  press. 
It  will  he  turned  to  for  12  months  with  greater  eagerness  than 
ever,  by  both  Advertiser  and  Agency  because  it  makes  possible 
— in  an  instant — to  “visit”  every  newspaper — city,  town,  vil¬ 
lage  and  hamlet  across  the  map  and  to  summarize  popula¬ 
tion,  trading  areas,  retail  outlets,  industrial  strength,  income 
buying  power,  pay-roll  status.  If  YOU  are  NOT  a  subscriber, 
you  are  lacking  an  essential  factor  of  eflSciency. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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U  B  L  I  S  He 


FOP 


Paper  and  Edition 

Courant  (m) . 

Oourant  (S) . 

Times  (e) . 


Chronicle  (e). 
Chronicle  (S) 
Post  (m). . . . 
Post  (S) . . . . 
Press  (e) . . . . 


Advertiser  (el . 

llerald-Dispatch  (m) . 
Herald- Advertiser  (S) 


NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  SURVEY 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


Asate  Lines 

Gain 

Advertising  Volume 

1939 

1938 

or  Loss 

1939 

1938 

HARTFORD 

7.970,997 

7,819,920 

-1-151.077 

2,766,272 

2,732.,380 

4,124.058 

4,259,354 

—135,296 

2,382,486 

2.25C.646 

10,007,214 

9,931,894 

4-75,320 

8,389.507 

8,103,069 

HOUSTON 

8,097,993 

7,971,323 

4-126.670 

7,576,527 

7,092,277 

4,312,531 

4,431,792 

—119,261 

2,209,215 

2,205,408 

7,183,637 

7,453,245 

-269,608 

4,626,908 

4,046.633 

4,923,384 

5,063,231 

—139,847 

2,301,381 

2,180,155 

7,084,266 

6,593,479 

4-490,787 

4,181,651 

4.103.614 

HUNTINGTON 

5,339,877 

5,402,849 

—62,972 

3,480,724 

3.379,433 

4,943,724 

4.981.280 

—37,556 

3,370,797 

3,2.58,381 

3.038,112 

3,.329,531 

—291,419 

1,364,767 

1,052,940 

Agate  Line* 

Gain 

Pag^r  and  Edition 

1939 

1938 

or  Loss 

OAKLAND 

Post-Enquirer  (el . 

7,998,683 

8,267,784 

—269,101 

Tribune  (el . 

9,728,711 

9,777,996 

—49.285 

1  ribune  (SI . 

5,190,494 

4,935,629 

-1-254,865 

PHILADELPHIA 

Evening  Bulletin  (el . 

8,707,163 

8,577,385 

-1-129,778 

Inquirer  (m| . 

11,607.277 

11,220,926 

-f  386.351 

Inquirer  (S) . 

6.466,489 

6.185.194 

-f- 281 .296 

News  (el . 

4,323,523 

4,687,260 

-363,737 

Evening  Public  l^edger  (el _ 

9,264,131 

9,044,290 

-1-219,841 

Record  (m) . 

9,390,149 

10,012.937 

—622,788 

Record  (S) . 

5,866,277 

5,939,369 

—73,092 

PHOENIX 

Republic  (ml . 

6,029,709 

5,984,673 

-t- 45,036 

Republic  (S) . 

3,536,921 

3,450,154 

-1-86.767 

Gazette  (e) . 

7,175,561 

6,788,173 

-f  387,388 

4.198,270 

6,689,66.1 

1,466,968 


6,»  4 

l.W  sj 


8.459,914 

6.008.255 

4,443,920 

1.858.051 

7,185,752 

3,808.013 

2.562,321 


3.510.126 

1.195.542 

4,323.777 


754;.-i 

s.sn.l 


m 

4,2S^ 

261*  rj 


Act  a 
®derg( 


3,61) 

4..3:6^ 


vanous 
Deal,  it 


,ean  v 
and  Ho 


INDIANAPOLIS 


8.051,269 

7,773,892 

-1-277,377 

7.682,303 

7,100,264 

7,570,165 

7,314,131 

256,014 

5,155,462 

5,035,239 

6,512,772 

5,232,561 

-1-280,211 

2,936,122 

2,879,070 

Times  (e) . 

6.886,730 

6,607,651 

-1-279,079 

5.221,187 

4,348,512 

JACKSONVILLE 

9,093,444 

9,108,097 

—14,653 

4,009,859 

4,636,255 

3,952,461 

3,963.732 

—11.271 

2,128,208 

1,988,149 

Journal  (S) . 

6,257,838 

6,646,741 

—388,903 

4,492,675 

4,497,111 

JAMESTOWN 

5,501,264 

6,736,831 

—235,567 

2.921,080 

3,030,313 

Post  (ml . 

6,156,978 

5,999,280 

-1-157.698 

2,917,307 

2,989,865 

KANSAS  CITY 

5.865.245 

6,112,087 

-246,842 

2,912,023 

2,609,337 

3,041,189 

2,.542,.'>42 

-1-498,647 

757,87.3 

812,080 

5,979,074 

5,724.211 

-1-254.863 

6,017,566 

6.274.553 

3,207,412 

3,140,746 

-f  66,666 

3,463.901 

3,216,053 

Times  (ra) . 

5.193,690 

6,137,430 

-t- 56, 160 

5,822,720 

5,697,361 

KNOXVILLE 

5,.323,243 

5,499,696 

—176.453 

3.606,862 

3.401.943 

2.986,8(H 

3,052.420 

—65,616 

1,1.53,364 

1,101,080 

Xews-Sentinel  (e) . 

5.866,399 

6,458,728 

—592,329 

4,194.190 

3.937.949 

News-Seatioel  (S) . 

3,169,531 

4,208,766  - 

-1,039,235 

1,383,894 

1.431,369 

LOS  ANGELES 

12,103,692 

11,791.795 

-1-311.897 

6.034.261 

5,720,171 

5,369.270 

6,119,709 

-1-249,561 

3,660,704 

3.445.432 

Daily  News  (m) . 

6,858,945 

6.828.449 

-(-30,496 

3.291,439 

3,158.494 

Times  (m) . 

13,142,216 

12,362,226 

-f  779.990 

8,514,264 

8.252,682 

6,360.692 

6,221,770 

-f  1.38.922 

3,379,023 

3.476677 

11,210,046 

10,701.269 

-1-508.777 

6.681,775 

6.808,212 

News  Cel . 

6,772,334 

6.986,923 

—214,589 

3.259.175 

2.896,458 

LOUISVILLE 

Courier- Journal  (ml . 

8.568,968 

7,993.921 

-1- .575.047 

6.304,882 

6..592.130 

Courier- Journal  (.S| . 

4.604,405 

4.3.59.185 

-t-245,220 

2.955.636 

2,882,610 

Times  (e) . 

8,196,157 

7,982,983 

-4-213,174 

6,892,696 

6,565,995 

MEMPHIS 

Commercial-.Appeal  (m) . 

7,295,486 

7,039„509 

-f  195,977 

6,288.327 

5,735,267 

Commercial-Appeal  (S) . 

4.725,754 

4.682.386 

-1-43.368 

2,734,8.52 

2,761.823 

Press-Scimitar  (e) . 

7,340,388 

7,381,931 

—41,543 

3,837.315 

3,519,723 

MIAMI 

Herald  (ml . 

7.499,840 

7,073,974 

-f  425,886 

6.854.639 

6,988,222 

Herald  (S) . 

4.637,607 

3.772,047 

-1-865,560 

2.329,019 

2,315.481 

Xews  (e) . a . 

7.743.919 

7,281.223 

-1-462.696 

5,424.047 

4,939.300 

4.589,618 

4.345,060 

-f  244, 558 

1,266,349 

1,228,988 

MODESTO 

itce  (e) . 

5.373,343 

5,268,835 

-f  104,508 

2,991.377 

2,855,991 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

9,897,056 

10,117,472 

—220.416 

9,408.674 

9,728,917 

Gazette  (ml . 

9,180,636 

8.883.041 

-1-297,595 

3,594.393 

3,723.449 

9,966.559 

9,656.243 

-1-310,316 

7,776.232 

7.795,459 

6.455.964 

6,213.048 

-1-242,916 

1,017,864 

1,001.451 

La  Patrie  (S) . 

2.258,872 

2.302,174 

—43,302 

792,590 

678,687 

Herald  (e) . 

6,935.963 

6.462.241 

-1-473.722 

1.074.044 

1,763.303 

MUNCIE 

5.077.419 

5,072,082 

-1-5.337 

3.567.115 

3,235,305 

4,819.892 

4,974.539 

—154,647 

3.489,106 

3.272,657 

Star  (S) . 

2,852,712 

2,840,217 

-1-12.495 

909,512 

837,049 

NASHVILLE 

Banner  (e) . 

6,116,793 

7,005,786 

—888.993 

4.135.021 

4.005,691 

Tennessean  (m) . 

6,118,354 

6,376,355 

—258,001 

3,821,733 

3,562.983 

Tennessean  (S) . 

5,207,094 

4,208,338 

-1-998,756 

2,116,752 

1,973,675 

NEWARK 

Call  (S) . 

4,349,460 

4,429,836 

—80,376 

1.906,131 

1,873,851 

I<edger  (m) . 

7,988,653 

7,735,952 

-1-252,701 

1,7.34.651 

1,878,666 

4.676,600 

4,601.880 

-1-74,720 

669.380 

811,796 

11,147,600 

10,644,426 

-f  503,174 

10.266.292 

10,028,657 

Star-Eagle  (e) . 

7,721,900 

7,837,036 

—115,136 

3.921,313 

3,703,862 

NEW  HAVEN 

Journal-Courier  (m) . 

7.294,517 

7,439,787 

—145.270 

2,492,089 

2,453,149 

Register  (e| . 

9,482,071 

9,565,531 

—83.460 

6.691,612 

5.643.7.30 

Register  (S| . 

4,997,880 

5,085,664 

—87,784 

1,308,7.52 

1.345,515 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Times-Picayune  (ml . 

8,627,045 

8,327,066 

-1-299,979 

7,637,476 

7,395.378 

Times-Picayune  &  States  (S).. . 

5,496,402 

5,548,1.37 

—51,7.35 

3,079,427 

2.884,215 

Tribune  (m) . 

4,991.320 

4,942,773 

-f  48,547 

2,087,308 

2.324.054 

Item  (el . 

7.433,108 

7,091,787 

-1-341.321 

6,001.476 

4.792.337 

Item-Tribune  (S) . 

4,292.496 

4.491.888 

—199,392 

2.312.508 

2.289,585 

States  (e) . 

8492.091 

8.682,900 

—190,809 

4,043..540 

3,899,814 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

C.azette  (e) . 

H.900.601 

8,964,120 

—63,619 

5,172,424 

5,198,381 

NEW  YORK 

Times  (m) . 

14.719.362 

14.063,511 

-1-655,851 

7,937,952 

7.778.751 

Times  (8| . 

8.372.813 

8,068,5.53 

-1-304,260 

7,022,548 

6.833,897 

Uerald-Tribune  (m) . 

13.587.116 

13.046,245 

-f  540,871 

5,704,376 

5.400.660 

Herald-Tribune  (S) . 

7.506.527 

7,418,383 

+  88.144 

4,730,736 

4.639.628 

News  (m) . 

6.404.448 

6.281.436 

+  123.012 

9,444,339 

9.177,721 

News  (S) . 

2.461.930 

2,446.324 

+  16,606 

4,075,253 

3,926,563 

5.697.537 

5.666.700 

+30,837 

2,669,047 

2.472.844 

1.990.381 

2,007,017 

—16,636 

1,286,020 

1,147,703 

Joumal-American  (e| . 

12.149,595 

12,436,498 

—286,903 

5,232,782 

5,398.65d 

Joumal-American  (S| . 

5,380,421 

5,414,474 

—34,053 

2,679,130 

2,498,782 

9,284,183 

9,649.944 

—366,761 

3,748,678 

4,457,624 

.  12,135,590 

11.743,733 

+391,857 

7,838,416 

8,119,131 

World-Telegram  (e) . 

.  10,592,540 

11,220,234 

—627,694 

7,589,036 

7,617,867 

.  11,068.338 

0,071.766 

+  1,096,672 

5,081,986 

6,296,090 

Plagle  (S) . . 

4,011,630 

3,767,358 

+  244,272 

1,289,222 

1,386,435 

Xotb:  ( — )  Denotes  losses,  (-f  )  Denotes  gains. 


Post-Gazette  (m) . 

Press  (e) . 

ITess  (S) . 

Sun-Telegraph  (e). 
Sun-Telegraiih  (S) 


Bulletin  (e). 
Journal  (m) 
Journal  (S). 


Eagle  (e) . . 
Eagle  (S) . 
Times  (m) 


Xews-Leat'er  (e) . 

Times-Dispatch  (m) . 

Times-Dispatch  (SI . 


Times  (ml . 

Times  (.S) . 

WorUl-Xews  (el 


PITTSBURGH 

8,567,587  8,939,423 

-371,836 

4.506.457 

irequir 
by  indi 

9,713.544 

9.672.030 

+  41,514 

8.723.747 

nets) 
bom  ol 

5,190.284 

5,006,961 

+  183.323 

3,032.894 

•  Solil 

9.087,971 

9,659,654 

—571.683 

5,896.273 

6014.'! 

4,717,278 

4,990,115 

— 272,ai7 

2.457,819 

2.3+.,  :j 

be  cur 

PROVIDENCE 
9.671,311  10.249.445 

—578.134 

8.944.893 

original 
from  b< 

8,770,871 

8.779,593 

—8,722 

2.999.331 

■::wt 

1  T'-t  ■; 

Two 

6.516,584 

6,303,937 

+212.647 

1  800.773 

READING 

6,845,577  7,028,913 

-183.336 

5,197,185 

to  the 
ubor's 

2,006,011 

1,989,106 

+  16,905 

281.902 

laws.  ] 

6.849,714 

7,021,693 

—171,979 

4.563.539 

4.:kC 

to  com 

RICHMOND 
9.947,443  10,036,921 

—89,478 

8.19.>.820 

dieseci 
apply  ! 

8.272.2.14 

8,469,235 

—197.001 

4.710.623 

4  .v,»^ 

4.312,162 

4.266,596 

+  45,566 

2.181.240 

iaierstc 

ROANOKE 

5.994,583  6.031,0.58 

—36.475 

2.041,092 

l.'.v* 

terferei 

intersU 

3.214.8.11 

3.166.966 

+  47,865 

1.535.5.13 

I  • 

the  ant 

5,711,070 

5,615,647 

+  95,423 

3,935.075 

3.451 '■ 

ROCKFORD 


Register-Republic  (el . 

5,827.220 

5,90.1,153 

—75,933 

tStar  (ml . 

_  4.349.033 

4,370,295 

—21 .262 

tPiiblished  daily  except 
Star  (.S| . 

Jlondiiy. 

_  2,109.519 

2.2.58,186 

—148.667 

l^nion  (ni) . 

SACRAMENTO 

_  5,011.760  5.084, .523 

—72,763 

Union  (S) . 

_  .1.675674 

3.427,986 

+  247.688 

Bee  (el . 

_  8.887,651 

8.241  .197 

+  646,254 

Globe-Democrat  (in) . 

ST. 

_  8.416,408 

LOUIS 

8.6.89,662 

-  273,2.54 

Glol>e-I>eniucrat  (S) . 

_  4.207.60;i 

4.2.59.716 

—  52,113 

Posl-Di.sjiatch  (e» . 

_  8.357.3.52 

8.984,927 

-  627,575 

l\>st-r>i.^|)alrh  (S) . 

_  4,419.277 

4.448  .501 

—29.224 

Star  Time-  (el . 

_  8,173,172 

8.465,571 

—292,399 

4.588.366 

3.608,901 

927,381 


2,147,409 

1.020.648 

6.7.V1.O2I 


4. .546,271 
2.175,287 
7,004.797 
3,256.467 
5,028  472 


The 
peals  ( 
Produc 
Union. 


picketi 
selling 
6  4.  •  dat  pj 
doorste 
4  .  N  union 


Smilk  at 

.ilCT.p 


5(''«contini 


Express  (in ) . 

Expre-s  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

Light  (e) . 

Light  LS) . 


Union  (m) . 
Union  (S) .  . 
Sun  (e) .  .  . . 
Sun  (S) . . . . 
Tribune  (e) 


Chronicle  (m) . . 
Chronicle  (S) . . . 
Examiner  (m) .  . 
Examiner  (S) . . . 
Call-Bulletin  (e) 
News  (e) . 


Gazette  (m) .  . 
Union-Star  (e) 


Post-Intelligencer  (m) . 
Post-Intelligencer  (S) . 

Star  (e) . 

Times  (el . 

Times  (S) . 


News-T ribune  (el . 
News-Tribune  (S) 
Times  (el . 


SAN  ANTONIO 

7,208.460  6.989,964 

+  218.496 

2.8.53.673 

constit 

anti-tr 

4.001.261 
7.440  269 
6.995.571 

3,357.843 

7.334.212 

6,895.376 

-1  643.418 
+  106.067 
+  100,195 

2.118.571 

5.434.295 

4.226.684 

ix 

4'4I( 

Die 

(Penns 

4.701.304 

4.756,401 

-  .■>.5,0!»7 

2.306,397 

nosier 

SAN  DIEGO 
7..530,254  7.469.130 

+  61,124 

3.871.867 

held  tl 
would 

4.845.828 

4.754.903 

+  90,925 

1,789,219 

1 

6,2a5,711 

2,800.708 

6.316.266 

2.895.391 

— n0..555 
-  94.683 

3.751,852 

579,353 

::’i 

emnlo) 

9.241,315 

9,178,170 

+  6(4.145 

5.836..106 

strike 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

10.648,050  10.712.666 

64.616 

4.170.974 

4  If 

plant  0 
taw  m 

5.636.037 

5.813,239 

-  207.202 

1.678,191 

i6c;i 

andsh 

11.418,ai8 

11.359.221 

+  58.817 

6.097,923 

act  to 

6,527.369 

5,330.242 

+  197,127 

3,533,192 

10.076.054 

9.870,767 

+  2a5.287 

4,787,.191 

4  64)1 

stitute 

9.312,887 

9,852.364 

-  5.19,477 

5.368,746 

5,W‘  1 

seanjf 

SCHENECTADY 

8.076,138  8,297.293 

—221.155 

5.797,310 

5)«t 

In  ti 
died  d 

7,491.612 

7.512.994 

—21.382 

4.999.491 

bad  be 

SEATTLE 

8.019.865  7.981.001 

4  .18.864 

3.576.057 

l9-«) 

eii'J 

tribute 
lost  a 

4.66.1.669 

5.925,564 

8.849.514 

4,5.18.118 

5.547,403 

8,842.788 

f  125.551 
+  378.161 
+  6,726 

2.340.742 

2.784.675 

6.501.336 

toiners 
lost  in 

5,462.064 

5,114,783 

+  .147,281 

1.898.126 

dH 

TACOMA 

7,087,684  6,799.374 

-4  288.210 

4.048.844 

m 

2,917.431 

2,876.652 

-t  40.779 

1 .294,496 

.1  (<'■ 

the  un 
pcactii 

6.258.922 

6,772,136 

■4-486,786 

3,06.5.556 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


(>k>be  &.  Mail  (m) . 

Telegram  (el . 

Star  (el . 

Star  (w| . 

10,350.574 

13.023.805 

12.421.352 

5,298.418 

10.337,810 

12,143..526 

11.1.17.611 

4.874,166 

+  12.764 
+  880,279 
+  1.283.741 

4  424.252 

4.970.922 

8.407,769 

9.340,589 

72L4.'iO 

TULSA 

Tribune  (eb . 

Tribune  (SI . 

World  (in) . 

World  (S) . 

5,625,889 

2,980.972 

5.226.856 

3,720,696 

5,555.980 

2.944,789 

5.431.178 

3.685,662 

+  69.909 
+  36,183 
—  204  ..122 
+  35.ai4 

4,090.757 

1,045.730 

4.141.152 

1.527,584 

WICHITA 

Beacon  (el . 

Beacon  (S) . 

Eagle  (m) . 

Eagle  (el . 

F^le  (S) . 

6,120,455 
3,061,850 
3.978  345 
4.024.290 
2.392,921 

6,788,209 

3.846.584 

4.ai2.289 

4.220,257 

2,468.197 

—667,7.54 

—784.734 

-53,944 

-195,967 

—75,276 

4.191,419 

1.825.095 

2.641.646 

3.343.756 

1,422.800 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Twin  City  Sentinel  (el . 

Journal  &  Sentinel  (S) . 

Journal  (m) . 

5.267,921 

2,884,209 

5,643.009 

5.241.066 

3.095.093 

5,741.354 

+  16.855 
—210,884 
-97,445 

3.340.214 

1,085,195 

2,731.156 

YOUNGSTOWN 

Vindicator-Telegram  (e) . 

Vindicator-I'elegram  (S) .  . . . 

8,601.976 

5,692,852 

8.412.121 

5.552,717 

+  89,855 
+  40,135 

6.48;4.586 
1.548, t78 

Notb:  ( — )  Denotes  losses.  (4-)  Denote-  gains. 
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POR  DECEMBER  16,  1939 


T  1^  AM  T^-, ^-u-i  --  --  -p-1  -l-j-,  their  acts  public  interest  was  prej- 

1  XXHXJIXAVIt^-^Q  udiced  by  unduly  restricting  competi- 

tion  or  obstructing  trade.” 

0  ,  •  ni  1  1  Restraint  of  Trade 

fl ^  rtlSt  XibUxIU^XS  strikers  refused  to 

^  ^  permit  the  shipment  of  completed 

merchandise  designated  for  shipment 
By  BENIAMIN  WERNE,  to  other  states  would  not  constitute  a 

E^tor,  Annual  rSurvey  of  Economic  Legislation  restraint  of  trade.  The  interruption 

of  commerce  was  comparatively  slicl'.l 

fHILE  HEARINGS  on  the  Wagner  from  points  outside  of  Illinois.  It  is  and  indirect.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
Act  are  in  progress,  Labor  itself  is  commingled,  sold  in  competition  with,  terfcrence  with  the  shipment  of  the 
undergoing  several  severe  tests  on  and  is  indistinguishable  from  the  milk  goods  was  not  to  restrain  commerce 
various  fronts.  Favorite  of  the  Now  and  cream  which  is  produced  in  Illi-  or  to  affect  prices  within  the  indu.  tiy 
Deal,  it  has.  until  this  point,  .scored  no  nois.  ‘Tt  is  clear,”  said  the  court,  but  was  a  part  of  the  general  purpo  ;e 
mean  victories — Social  Security,  Wage  “that  interstate  commerce  was  in-  of  closing  the  plant  in  an  effort  to 
and  Hour,  and  the  Walsh  Healey  Act  volved  and  was  quite  seriously  cf-  obtain  a  closed  shop.  The  court  would 
(requiring  certain  minimum  standards  fected  and  burdened  by  the  picketing  not  infer  an  intent  to  restrain  trade 
by  industry  in  the  government  con-  activities  ...  in  and  about  the  stores  in  violation  of  the  statute  where  iha 
tracts)  have  given  it  an  assurance  that  sold  the  milk.”  Although  the  interference  with  commerce  Ls  so 
bom  of  recognition.  Is  labor  now  to  court  found  no  direct  evHence  of  a  slight  and  indirect, 
be  curbed  by  the  anti-trust  laws —  conspiracy  to  restrain  commerce,  it  Both  these  cases  emphasize  the  fact 
originally  enacted  to  prevent  business  ruled  that  the  union  and  its  officers  that  organized  labor  is  not  wholly 
from  becoming  too  big?  are  presumed  to  have  intended  the  exempt  from  the  anti-trust  laws.  The 

Two  recent  decisions  have  brought  natural  consequence  thereof  of  their  courts  merely  differed  in  the  extent 
to  the  foreground  the  question  of  activity  which  was  to  “retard  the  flow  to  which  the  anti- trust  laws  apply  to 
labor’s  immunity  from  the  anti-trust  of  the  milk  in  interstate  commerce.”  labor  unions. 

laws.  In  the  first  case  labor  was  held  The  distributor’s  suit  to  enjoin  the  The  Philadelphia  court  held  that 

to  come  under  the  anti-trust  acts,  in  picketing  did  not  involve  a  labor  dis-  the  term  commerce  is  broad  enough  to 
the  second,  the  anti-trust  laws  did  not  pute,  but  was  rather  a  controversy  include  many  different  types  of  busi- 
apply  since  there  was  no  proof  that  over  the  sale  of  cut-rate  milk  and  the  ness  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of 
interstate  commerce  was  actually  in-  “vendor”  system  of  delivering  the  subjecting  employers  to  the  Wagner 
terfered  with,  and  interference  with  milk  to  the  stores.  Act;  but  not  so  broad  in  applying  the 

interstate  commerce  is  essential  before  In  the  Apex  case  it  was  held  that  Anti-Trust  laws. 

die  anti-trust  acts  will  apply.  the  union  and  its  officers  and  members  Although  the  Supreme  Court  ha.s 

Picketing  Ruling  were  not  exempt  from  the  prohibitions  not  yet  pointed  out  how  broad  or  how 

The  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap-  under  Sectiori  6  of  the  narrow  the  term  “commerce”  is  to  be 

peals  (Blinois)  in  Lake  Valiev  Farm  Act  which  provides  tha  understood  wi  h  respect  to  labor  actiy- 

SnducLs  Inr  v  Milk  Wai?on  Drivers’  notu»ug  contained  in  the  anti-trust  ities,  in  upholding  the  constitutionality 

En.e’tc  (Nov  29  1939)  held  that  be  construed  to  forbid  of  the  Wagner  AcMhe  high  court  did 

picketing  of  cash-and-carry  stores  existence  and  operation  of  labor  use  the  words  affect,”  “burden  and 

selling  milk  at  a  price  lower  than  ’  ’  ;  ofgapjzations  .  .  or  to  forbid  or  “restrain”  almost  interchangeably 

that  paid  by  consumers  for  so-called  restrain  mdividual  members  of  such  Furthermore,  in  the  Wagner  Act 
doorstep  delivery,  conducted  by  a  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying  Congress  specifica  ly  defined  the  words 
union  of  drivers  of  trucks  delivering  legitimate  objects  thereof.  “affect  commerce”  to  mean  burdening 

n;:;k  at  the  homes  of  consumers  in  an  Treble  Damages  Denied  or  obstructing  commerce, 

attempt  to  compel  the  stores  to  dis-  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .  While  these  cases  await  hnal  dcci- 


milk  to  the  stores.  Act;  but  not  so  broad  in  applying  the 

In  the  Apex  case  it  was  held  that  Anti-Trust  laws, 
the  union  and  its  officers  and  members  Although  the  Supreme  Court  ha.s 
were  not  exempt  from  the  prohibitions  not  yet  pointed  out  how  broad  or  how 
of  the  statute  under  Section  6  of  the  narrow  the  term  “commerce”  is  to  be 


.  .  .  organizations  ...  or  to  forbid  or  “restrain”  almost  interchangeably, 
restrain  individual  members  of  such  Furthermore,  in  the  Wagner  Act 
organizations  from  lawfully  carrying  Congress  specifically  defined  the  words 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof.”  “affect  commerce”  to  mean  burdening 
Treble  Damages  Denied  obstructing  commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  While  these  cases  await  final  dcci- 


continue  the  cut-rate  sale  of  milk.  States  has  held  that  the  exemption  is  sion  by  the  Supreme  Court,  certain 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  federal  not  available  to  a  labor  union  or  its  manifesting  themselves, 

anti-trust  laws.  members  where  the  union  or  the  Principally  they  point  to  curbs  upon 

Tlie  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Anne  ils  members  depart  from  the  normal  and  picketing;  first,  through  the  Attorney 
(P?nnSvaniS  Tn  £ader  v  An^  legitimate  objects  of  the  union  and  General’s  announcement  of  farmer 
Hoier^S  decided^  the  slme  dav  engaged  in  an  actual  combination  of  prosecution  of  labor,  second,  through 

UJ  .1,  »  .’v.  t  j  °  1  consniraev  in  restraint  of  trade  the  states  and  municipalities  enacting 

held  that  the  federal  anti-trust  laws  conspiracy  in  restraint  ot  trade  .  •  loBid-itiori  and  finallv 

-uld  be  applicable  to  the  activities  (Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  v.  Deer-  ^  couS 

of  a  labor  union  and  its  officers  and  i^g,  254  U.  S.  443).  through  the  courts^ 

emnloyes  in  conducing  a  sit-down  the  Apex  case  the  company  __ 

•r  ke  in  the  hosiery  manufacturing  sought  treble  damages  growing  out  of  1^  T  ©1111  IM©W 

plant  of  a  corporation  buying  all  of  its  the  seizure  of  its  property  and  the 

"aw  materials  in  interstate  commerce  destruction  called  by  a  six  week  sit-  ftf 

and  shipping  807c  of  its  finished  prod-  down  strike.  The  court  severely  cen-  X»*V4.JV.PlXl.y  V/x 

net  to  other  states  if  the  activities  con-  sured  the  sit-down  tactics  but  ruled  ^  ;i| 

«jhited  a  restraint  of  trade  within  the  ‘"at  the  company  must  seek  damages  jLiVaxlSVlll© 
nieanine  of  the  statntoc  in  the  state  court  since  there  was  no 


Ed  J.  Fehn  New 
Majority  Owner  of 


*tituted  a  restraint  of  trade  within  the  that  the  company 
®f  the  statutes.  the  state  court 

fa  the  Chicago  case  over  one  hun-  i« 

^  dairy  stores  throughout  the  city  ,  .-.i  i 

jd  been  picketed.  As  a  result,  a  dis- 


restraint  of  trade.  Evansville,  Ind.,  Dec.  11 — Ed.  J. 

When  is  commerce  restrained  so  as  Fehn,  publisher  of  the  Evansville 
to  entitle  an  employer  to  relief  under  Courier,  was  elected  president  of  the 


tri^tnr  ftf  miiL  ♦  »  t  .  u  j  fh®  anti-trust  acts?  The  criterion  is  Courier  Corporation  this  afternoon  by 

Su  LiSnil  VT"  .  the  “extent  and  intent  of  the  inter-  the  board  of  directors  at  a  reorgani- 

’omers.  From  It*  ^  ~  (®rence  with  commerce  considered  zation  meeting.  He  succeeds  Mrs. 

''“t  fa  the  month  Drecedii«°the  com-  “gainst  the  background  of  social  con-  Anna  Bosse.  who  died  last  Wednes- 
mencemont  .i,:- _ 4-  “  J  /  _  sequences.”  Applying  this  test,  the  day. 

5to30stor»Ki  KaH  1 _ *^°4  court  held,  the  union  and  its  officers  Other  officers  named  were:  A.  G. 

«  w  «i  stores  had  been  lost  smee  its  __  j _ .  ’  ... _ .  ...  .4.  41 _ 4-4  j—  _ _ 4.  v 


5  to  30  ctnra.  ko.1  u  1  4  •  -4  court  held,  the  union  and  its  officers  Other  officers  named  were:  A.  G. 

“■“nencement  It  ”  t  members  did  not  violate  the  stat-  Hollander,  vice-president;  Karl  K. 

union  “controls  the  distShition  of  Th®ir  purpo^  in  seizing  the  Knecht,secretaiy,andDonScism,di- 

Wrtically  all  the  mUk  that  is  sold  in  company  s  plant  and  m  destroymg  its  rector  and  a^istant  treasurer. 

t4.  _  ...  ,  property  and  in  mterruptmg  the  man-  Mr.  Fehn  is  now  majority  owner  of 

^uence  S  ufacturing  of  its  goods  was  to  force  the  Courier.  An  option  Mrs.  Boose 

tributors.”  ^®  company  to  enter  into  a  closed-  gave  him  on  her  controlling  block  of 

,  shop  contract,  without  any  intent  to-  stock  in  1933  was  exercised  prior  to 


The  her  death. 

and  The  new  president  has  been  with 


Monopoly  restrain  interstate  commerce.  The  her  death. 

*oulH**^  from  the  field  activities  were  “local  in  motive  and  The  new  president  has  been  with 

^  give  the  union  “for  all  prac-  local  in  effect.  The  effect  upon  inter-  the  Courier  40  years.  He  became  a 
purpo^s  ...  a  complete  monop-  state  commerce  was  merely  indirect,  director  and  business  manager  in  1920, 
the  distribution  of  milk  in  incidental  and  remote.”  The  com-  vice-president  and  general  manager 

uteM  ♦  picketing  restrained  pany’s  business,  although  approx-  in  1924  and  publisher  in  1933. 

®an  under  the  Sher-  imately  $5,000,000  a  year,  was  only  a  Mr.  Hollander  has  been  with  the 

l»odui^  •  Acts.  The  milk  was  small  part  of  the  total  industry.  Even  Courier  35  years.  He  became  a  di- 

istriht  shipped  to  the  if  its  output  were  quadrupled,  it  would  rector  and  advertising  manager  in 

it  ^  Pl^t  in  Chicago  where  amoimt  to  less  than  3%  of  the  total  1920,  and  business  manager  in  1933. 

^  national  output  in  the  industry.  Mr.  Knecht,  cartoonist,  has  had  33 
'um  and  '^®*'dors”  who  indirectly  Therefore,  the  interruption  of  produc-  years’  service  with  the  Courier.  He 
®  turn  their  trucks  and  who  tion  as  a  result  of  the  acts  of  the  has  been  a  director  since  1920,  as- 

deliver  the  milk  to  union  and  its  officers  and  agents  had  sistant  secretary  since  1936. 

*®iers  for  sale  to  con-  “small  effect  upon  interstate  com-  Don  Seism,  editor,  came  to  the  Cou- 

Over  anrr  t  merce.  The  combination  was  not  such  rier  in  1920  as  courthouse  reporter. 

o(  ^®  and  over  75%  that  by  reason  of  the  intent  of  the  He  became  city  editor  in  1922  and  edi- 

cream  sold  in  Chicago  comes  conspiracy  or  the  inherent  nature  of  tor  in  1924. 


No  Publicity  On 
Stock  Offer  Prior 
To  SEC  Register 

Spokane  Judge  Grants 
Injunction  Against 
Mining  Paper 

Spokane,  Wash.,  D'^c.  11 — Mining 
magazines,  o*"  any  nubl ’cation  for  that 
matter,  will  not  be  allowed  bv  law 
to  publicize  any  stock  that  will  soon 
be  offered  for  sale,  b''fore  the  stock 
has  been  rcgiste’-cd  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  according 
to  the  decision  handed  dovm  bv  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  Judge  Lloyd  Black,  re¬ 
cently  in  a  hearing  as  rep'’'''S“’^tative.s 
Milton  G.  Freeman  of  Washington. 
D.  C..  and  James  E.  Newton.  Seattle, 
of  the  SEC  sought  a  nreliminary  in¬ 
junction  against  Leon  Starmont.  editor 
of  Mirtinq  Truth,  to  restrain  him  from 
publishing  information  about  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  they  claimed  was  non¬ 
existent.  having  neither  been  formed 
nor  registered. 

Aver  No  Attempt  to  Sell 

Starmont’s  attomev,  Wellman  Clark, 
averred  that  no  attemn^t  had  been 
made  to  sell  stock  and  that  the  pub- 
li.shed  forms  the  readers  were  re¬ 
quested  to  sign  and  return,  were  only 
“feelers”  designed  to  secure  public 
opinion  on  the  formation  of  a  corpo- 
r.ation  to  finance  propierties  in  need 
of  money. 

Judge  Black  announced  that  in  his 
oninion  the  magazine  nuhlicity  was  an 
attemnt  to  sell  the  stock,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  the  readers.  He  granted 
a  temporary  injunction  against  Star¬ 
mont. 

Starmont  announced  that  if  the  case 
was  made  nermanont  he  would  carry 
it  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Anneals  in 
San  Francisco.  In  the  meantime  his 
publication  will  be  issued  omitting 
everything  to  which  the  court  ob¬ 
jected. 

■ 

Publishers .  Admen  to 
Study  Calif.  Problems 

Decision  to  apnoint  sub-commit¬ 
tees  for  both  northern  and  southern 
California  to  study  mutual  problems 
and  report  on  them  for  State-wide 
action  was  reached  at  a  meeting  of 
newspaper  publishers  and  advertising 
agency  representatives  held  in  San 
Francisco  last  week-end. 

Justus  Craemer,  publisher.  Orange 
(Cal.)  News,  was  chairman  of  the 
joint  meeting.  In  attendance  were  a 
dozen  publishers  comprising  the 
Newspaper  Agency  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  15  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  San  Francisco  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  Sessions  were 
held  in  the  Press  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Three  and  possibly  five  publishers 
will  be  named  by  Mr.  Craemer  to  each 
committee.  After  separate  sessions 
and  extended  study  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  both  sub-committees 
will  report  to  the  committee  as  n 
whole  and  a  report  will  be  prepared 
for  action  at  the  CNPA  convention  in 
Coronado  Jan.  19,  20  and  21. 

Public  Relations  has  been  selected 
as  the  theme  of  the  annual  convention. 

A  preliminary  announcement  cf 
speakers  lists  Dr.  John  E.  Brown, 
head  of  three  private  schools;  Bill 
Rogers,  publisher,  Beverly  Hills  Citi¬ 
zen;  Bob  Payne,  San  Jose  News  and 
president  of  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association;  Paul  A.  West. 
■  general  manager,  and  Floyd  Sparks, 
•  San  Francisco  office  manager  of  West- 
Holliday  Co. 
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SitHotions  Wanted 

AdrertitiDf  (Cont’d) 

juiced  Manager  with  fourteen  years’  ex- 
^irience  and  clean  record  of  achievement 
II  available  to  publisher  whose  classified 
department  is  in  need  of  constructive 
Buageinent,  using  proven  and  tested  pro¬ 
motional  methods:  also,  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  display  and  national  fields.  Salary 
no  object  until  ability  is  proven,  and 
completely  satisfactory  results  obtained. 
Age  35.  married.  Box  9664,  Editor  & 

Publisher^ _ _ 

i^Combination,  father  42,  son  20.  Ad- 
wrtiiing  Manager,  experienced  photo¬ 
graphers,  engravers.  Twenty-one  years 
lagonts,  local,  national,  good,  bad,  indif¬ 
ferent  papers;  last  job  ten.  College,  Ma- 
ion.  Legionnaire.  Would  consider  furnish¬ 
ing  cameras,  engraving  equipment.  Box 
9658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 
Circulation 


Clrcnlation  District  Manager  for  city  or 
smaller  town;  successful  with  carriers 
and  making  substantial  gains.  Excellent 
references.  Box  9393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Clrcnlation  Man — age  26 — (single).  Ex¬ 
cellent  Home  Delivery  organizer  and 
promoter.  Will  consider  anything  with 
fntnre;  nine  years  diversified  experience. 
Available  immediately — anywhere.  Box 
9639.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Circulation  Department  of  small 
daily;  will  buy  or  handle  on  commission. 
Boi  9666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


ABLE,  ALERT  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Ccmpleting  two-year  job  of  reorganizing 
Southern  morning,  evening,  Sunday  com¬ 
bination  is  available  for  new  and  per¬ 
manent  work.  Change  of  publisher’s  policy 
makes  permanency  of  present  connection 
inadvisable. 

Native  New  Yorker,  educated  in  East; 
hu  sixteen  year  record  of  constructive 
work  and  ndvaiiceinent  in  Southern  news 
ind  advertising  field.  Regard  three  suc¬ 
cessful  consecutive  reorganization  jobs  as 
adequate  experience  in  this  field.  Wants 
opportunity  to  stay  put  and  put  out  good 
Cork  with  one  outfit.  Title  not  important. 

Experience  rovers  all  angles  news,  edi¬ 
torial  work,  frotn  cub  reporting  to  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  piipers.  Has  made  special  study  of 
production  and  use  of  news,  feature  pic¬ 
tures.  Is  fast,  accurate,  desk  man,  with 
unusually  wide  experience  in  layout, 
typography;  is  good  reporter  with  par¬ 
ticular  experience  in  covering  and  inter¬ 
preting  politics.  Five  years  research  work 
for  national  news  magazine  have  devel¬ 
oped  ability  to  dig  for  facts,  express 
them  vividly,  succinctly.  Also,  experi¬ 
enced  in  promotion  work,  even  to  han¬ 
dling  news  boys  and  making  speeches. 

Prefers  Eastern  or  Southern  location, 
but  ready,  willing  and  able  to  go  any¬ 
where  for  permanent  connection  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  with  organization.  Age 
38.  in  good  health — physically  and  finan¬ 
cially.  Married,  one  child. 

9616 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

At  Editorial  Bepresentatiwe  at  Chicago; 
for  buainess  or  trade  magazine  edited 
ui  East.  Have  had  recent  articles  on  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  sales,  and  other  man- 
igement  features  in  nine  national  busi¬ 
ness  magazines.  Practical  experience  in 
manufacturing,  budgeting,  business.  Early 
experience  as  daily  newspaper  reporter 
snd  editorial  writer.  University  gradu- 
•te;  specialized  in  economics.  Wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  executives.  Car  for 
Middle-West  contacts.  Independent  writer; 
tviilable  for  one  fifth  to  one  half  time. 
Jrite  confidentially.  Box  9554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SitHations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Artist-Cartoonist,  experienced;  work  re¬ 
produced  nationally;  editorial,  -strips, 
sketch,  promotion  layouts,  lettering,  sales 
posters.  Go  anywhere.  Box  9613,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Capable  Editor,  copywriter,  publicity  man; 
experienced  commercial  and  literary 
fields  wants  position  with  opportunities. 
Alert,  responsible,  he  will  prove  his  abil¬ 
ity.  Go  anywhere.  Fabyan  Mathey,  12 
Helena  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cartoonist  (Editorial),  formerly  with  N.  Y. 
dailies;  eight  years  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  wishes  change  with  chance 
for  trenchant,  incisive  ideas.  Box  9602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  -  Illustrator,  29.  Experienced. 
Seeks  position  on  art  staff,  big-,  small- 
city  newspaper.  Salary  secondary.  Will 
submit  samples.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
9608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Comic  Strip  Artist — -experienced:  desires 
connection  with  established  cartoon  strip 
on  Pacific  Coast ;  drawing  or  writing 
continuity  ideas.  Formerly  did  own 
strip.  Box  9656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Competent  Young  Reporter  on  way  up. 
Trained  at  bottom  where  news  is  made. 
Edited  country  weekly  several  months. 
Fourteen  months  all  beats,  desk  on  daily, 
town  of  15,000  where  now  employed. 
Ready  for  another  step  up.  Excellent 
references.  University  graduate,  24,  sin¬ 
gle.  Box  9667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copyreader — Experienced  on  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks  and  makeup.  W’ill  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  9548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor-Managing  Editor.  Long  experience. 
Now  employed.  Seeks  change.  Ready  to 
serve  appreciative  perplexed  publisher. 
Box  9482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer — Independent,  specialized, 
de.sires  permanent  position;  reputable 
references.  Box  9661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive  Editor,  with  background  of  14 
years  with  Scripps-Howard  in  Memphis, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Denver.  Came 
up  through  the  ranks  as  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor, 
copy  reader,  new's  editor  and  managing 
editor.  Best  references.  Tbornughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  mechanical  departments 
and  their  cost  systems.  Economical  oper¬ 
ator.  Will  go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Box  9483,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Experienced,  able,  young  pbotograpber  from 
suspended  Metropolitan  Sunday  paper; 
excellent  references  all  jobs;  go  anywhere. 
Write  Box  9561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Know  Texas  and  Southwest:  News  execu¬ 
tive,  magazine  writer,  publicity  man. 
Now  in  East.  Seeking  permanency  with 
Southwestern  publisher,  civic  body  or  in¬ 
dustry,  small  city.  My  record  will  inter¬ 
est  you.  Age  40.  Box  9672,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


Labor  Editor  .  .  .  Labor  news  writer,  age 
36,  university  graduate,  14  years  ex¬ 
perience,  research,  writing.  Has  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  labor  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.  Good  Record.  Open  for  job  on 
paper  or  in  industrial  relations  field. 
Box  9653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine — sixteen  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  free-lance  feature  writing;  now 
with  New  York  Post;  college  graduate. 
Box  9643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newsman,  formerly  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and 
the  Gary  Post;  all  desks,  beats.  $30.00. 
Address-.  8656  Dumbarton,  Apt  C-15 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


Newspaper  Man,  33.  married,  can  do  com¬ 
plete  editorial  job,  create  reader  inter¬ 
est.  Herbert  DeBaer,  2110  Vyse  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Photographer — Color  separation;  expert  col¬ 
or  prints.  Capable  of  organizing  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  2160,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Publishers’  Reader,  proof,  copyreader;  re¬ 
searcher,  indexer,  stencil  cutter,  mimeo- 
grapher;  good  language  background; 
versatile  young  woman  desires  opportun¬ 
ity,  advancement,  in  pnblishing  field.  Box 
9551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  expert,  35;  college  graduate,  pro¬ 
fessional  athlete,  coach;  six  years’  writing 
and  editing  experience  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Box  9612,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Still  young  man,  who  advanced  from  small 
town  reporter  to  editor,  managing  editor 
two  metropolitan  dailies;  jobless  because 
of  changes  newspaper  picture.  Not  seek¬ 
ing  soft  spot  or  big  spot  but  chance  to 
prove  his  worth  on  any  newspaper  in 
any  capacity.  Box  9645,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Saccasafal  teacher-writer,  seeks  medium 
daily  or  weekly.  Married,  32,  college 
graduate.  Vivid,  entertaining,  resource- 
fnl.  A-1  references.  Box  9547,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

More  Situations  bottom  next  column 


r 

ly  In  Any  of  These  Fields: 

HL  Advertising  Management 

■\i  Circulation  Mechanical 

I  Editorial  Publicity 

■  ^  Utilize  These  Services 
1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to 
US  with  payment.  (Count  five 
words  to  the  line;  40c  per  line, 
per  issue).  For  a  month,  your 
message  will  reach  prospective 
employers.  Many  have  been  placed 
directly  in  this  manner. 

3.  Fill  out  completely  the  Personnel 
spplication  that  will  be  sent  you 
upon  receipt  of  ad.  This  will  be 
kept  in  our  files  for  six  months, 
it  will  make  your  record  avail- 
uble  to  the  publishers  and  execu- 
hves  calling  upon  us  constantly 
for  employees.  Your  confidence 
respected. 

«■  wtter  act  now  to  catch  our  dead¬ 
line  of  next  Thnrsday. 

personnel  service 

Editor  &  Pablloher 
^  1700  Timm  Bid;. 

Sq.  Y.  C. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Uted  Equipment — New  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


Model  eSM  42  Pica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Auto¬ 
matics.  We  guarantee  new  machine  per¬ 
formance.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corporation, 
82  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

MONOMELT.  Printers  I  Why  melt  metal 
twice?  Install  Monomelt,  put  yourself 
ahead  melting  only  once  I  Delivers  hot, 
clean,  preheated  metal  to  the  machines. 
Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  reduces 
down  time.  Provides  more  slug.s  of  a 
higher  quality.  Get  the  facts!  Write: 
Monomelt  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. _ 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  band  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y, _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N,  Y. 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 

Idnotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


PRIN’TERS  &  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Mechanical  Equipmnnt  _  For_  Sal*  _ 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
pres.ses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes.  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 
24tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


Duplex  Octuple  Super  Duty  Newspaper 
press  with  color  deck  used  only  nine 
years  and  in  excellent  condition;  prac¬ 
tically  new  Premier  Rotary  Flat  Shaver; 
Intertypes  and  other  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment.  E.  B.  Twelker,  1005  Textile  Tower, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


PRINTF.RS  &  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative 

To  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries.  For¬ 
mer  New  York.  St.  Louis  and  Boston 
newspaperman  and  publicity  director  one 
of  country’s  best  known  resort  towns, 
now  employed  as  manager  editor  of  three 
small  town  weeklies  in  middlewest,  seeks 
like  position  or  position  as  editor  on 
daily  or  weekly:  South  or  New  England 
preferred.  References  from  prominent 
publishers,  editors,  agencies.  Middle-aged; 
married.  Moderate  salary  and  percentage 
increased  business  satisfactory.  Have 
ability  to  relieve  owner  of  all  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Box  9543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  BUSINESS  OR 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Competent,  experienced  executive.  Sound 
judgment,  excellent  record  new.spaper 
management  and  advertising  develop¬ 
ment.  Desire  connection  with  daily.  City 
of  25,000  to  150,000,  Middle  West  or 
Coast  preferred.  Can  build,  promote  and 
sell  at  minimum  cost.  Fully  qualified  as 
publisher,  business  manager,  or  adver 
tising  director.  Good  opportunity  for 
imblisher  to  relieve  self  of  numerous 
responsibilities  and  details.  W'ill  invest 
in  sound  business.  Age  42,  splendid 
character,  good  citizen,  Christian,  mar¬ 
ried,  sober.  Interview.  Box  9655,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

I  WANT  A  JOB 

I  can  give  a  good  account  of  myself  with 
some  daily  newspaper  publisher  who 
wants  more  business.  Can  function  as 
Assistant  Publisher,  Business  Manager 
or  Advertising  Manager.  Have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  Metropolitan  centers  and 
small  towns.  Would  like  to  locate  in 
medium  sized  mid-western  city.  Have 
had  good  training  on  good  newspapers, 
and  know  a  lot  of  things.  Salary  not  so 
much  of  an  object  as  opportunity  and 
the  right  man  to  work  for.  Best  of 
references.  H.  R.  DRUMMOND,  11  Don- 
gan  Place.  New  York  City. _ 

Successful  dally  newspaper  publisher  will 
be  available  early  in  1940.  Will  only 
consider  publishing  situation  on  part- 
interest  basis.  Young  and  has  very 
successful  record.  All  corre.spondence 
strictly  confidential.  Box  9648,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

More  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 

wanda,  Penna. _ 

Wanted — Cox-O-Type  or  other  similar 
newspaper  press  for  eight  pages  with 
tabloid  fold.  G.  K.  Swart,  461  Eighth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Phone  Bryant 

9  2645, _ 

Wanted:  Complete  Composing  Room  Equip¬ 
ment. 

The  New  BUFFALO  TIMES 
260  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sal* 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  FhotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York  City 

Complete  Engraving  Plants  Installed.  (Qual¬ 
ity  results  guaranteed.  Sizes  8x10",  18z 
22".  Very  special,  full-page  size,  18x22" 
price  $1250.00.  Smaller  sizes  less.  Experi¬ 
enced  Photographer  Engraver  available. 
ENORAV-A-PRINT.  Box  483-S 

_ Jackson,  Tennessee _ 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Eqnipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufactnrera 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 
Photo-engraving  Eqnipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Goss  12-cyiInder  color  press  with  double- 
former  folder  and  extra  upper  formers, 
22%  ent-off.  Specially  adapted  tor  print¬ 
ing  color  8upplemeiit.s,  combination  color 
and  black  pages,  tabloid  magazines  sec¬ 
tions,  etc.  Box  9418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Modem  Hoe  straight  line  nnit  type  balcony 
press  consisting  of  eight  units  and  snV 
structure  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  duty 
folders  and  complementary  equipment. 
Press  is  approximately  ten  years  old  and 
has  had  excellent  care.  ( Sheet  entoff 
21%  inches.) 

Will  sell  as  complete  machine  or  will 
consider  sale  of  two  or  more  units  to 
effect  press  capacity  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Box  9532,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

^RINTERS~^  NEWSPAPER“BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative — (Contd.) 

Executive  Secretary;  Cornell,  ’34,  five  years 
diversified  experience  leading  New  York 
newspaper;  knowledge  French,  bookkeep¬ 
ing;  excellent  references.  Box  9568,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man  experienced  in  developing, 
promoting,  re-organizing  newspapers  in 
financial  difficulties.  Box  9614.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Secretary  -  Stenographer,  young  woman, 
proved  right-hand  as.-istant;  newspaper, 
publishing  executives:  college.  Rapid  die 
tation,  prize  typist;  attractive.  New  York. 
Box  9670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


Capable  Linotype  operator — a  producer  who 
"knows  how.’’  Sober,  steady,  reliable. 
Box  9668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Boom  Foreman — can  increase 
production,  lower  costs,  maintain  disci¬ 
pline.  Capable  managing  all  mechanical 
departments.  References.  Box  9545,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  COMPOSING  ROOM 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Will  handle  de¬ 
partment  as  publisher  desires.  Reliable 
references.  Box  9560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST,  OPERATOR,  PRINTER 

— Christian  Scientist,  now  employed,  desire* 
to  locate  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Personal  interview  desired.  Refer¬ 
ences,  if  requested.  Box  9544,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Machinist — Linotype;  20  years  experience. 
Good  operator  desires  change,  afternoon 
newspaper,  anywhere ;  union.  Box  9549, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Superintendent  or  Foreman  Composing  Room 
— Thoroughly  experienced  with  ability  to 
handle  department  as  Publisher  desires. 
Permanent  position  with  future  para¬ 
mount.  Reliable  references.  Bo.t  9669, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


WE  used  that  anecdote  this 
to  point  our  advice  that 
campaign  can’t  be  dropped  until  ^ 
won— not  50%, 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Dec.  12— Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  but  four  or  five 
of  Oklahoma’s  numerous  dailies,  they 
tell  us,  are  gathered 
Oklahomans  here  for  the  third 
state  seminar  cn 


Talk 


_  ....  traffic  safety  con- 
Road  Safety  ducted  by  the  C.I.T. 

Safety  Foundation. 
It’s  a  three-day  session,  at  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  seems  to  have  become 
an  established  custom,  we  fired  the 
opening  gun — a  little  spiel  on  our 
own  ideas  of  the  daily  newspaper’s 
place  in  the  battle  to  make  high¬ 
ways  safe  for  people  afoot  and 
awheel. 

There  are  many  old  friends  in  the 
audience,  reporters,  editors,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  met  on  previous  visits,  and 
the  day  has  been  filled  with  shop  talk 
and  confessional  chats  with  folks  to 
whom  newspaper  work  is  a  better 
than  tolerable  existence. 

The  newspaper  folks  sit  at  a  double 
column  of  tables  facing  the  speakers, 
each  place  marked  with  a  pile  of  copy 
paper  and  pencils,  and,  despite  your 
lifted  eyebrows  when  we  mentioned 
editors  and  publishers  a  few  seconds 
ago,  we’ll  report  to  the  circle  that 
these  gentry  of  the  press  are  here  as 
working  journalists.  A  trip  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  without  doubt,  has  its 
attractions  for  the  people  who  are 
here  from  the  myriad  small-town 
newspapers  of  this  spacious  state,  but 
from  9  to  5,  the  order  is  eyes  front 
and  work.  The  battery  of  a  dozen 
typewriters  deployed  in  the  ante¬ 
room  of  the  meeting  hall  by  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  seminar  has  been  well 
patronized,  and  as  the  meeting  gets 
down  to  serious  business  tomorrow 
and  Thursday,  ought  to  turn  out 
plenty  of  copy  for  the  Oklahoma  daily 
press. 

Highway  safety  is  a  busy  newspaper 
topic  in  this  state  and  has  been  for 
some  years.  In  the  early  30’s  condi¬ 
tions  were  no  better  in  Oklahoma 
than  in  most  other  states — possibly  a 
bit  worse  becatise  of  the  development 
of  oil  areas  in  untraveled  sections, 
and  also  because  of  the  well-known 
nature  of  Oklahoma  politics.  As  to 
that,  we’ve  talked  politics  with  groups 
of  newspaper  people  in  smoke-filled 
rooms  in  many  a  state,  but  seldom 
have  found  the  fervor  that  is  routine 
in  this  section.  Some  of  these  editors 
are  active  politicians,  but  all  of  them 
are  on  to  every  move  in  the  political 
game. 

Few  of  them  make  politics  the 
end;  all  imderstood  how  to  make  it 
the  means. 


OUR  minor-key  contribution  to  the 
seminar  was  advice  that  new’spa- 
pers  regard  the  traffic  assignment  as 

continuous,  and  not 
Motor  Figures  spasmodic.  Results 
Are  have  to  be  attained, 

.  even  if  the  campaign 
Astronomical  tiresome,  and 

good  journalism  dis¬ 
plays  it.self  in  keening  boredom  out 
of  the  picture.  Tlie  traffic  safety 
question  is  one  which  concerns  every 
citizen  every  moment  of  his  wcking 
life,  either  as  a  motorist,  as  one  served 
by  the  motor,  or  as  a  citizen  pedes¬ 
trian.  If  he  is  a  motorist,  he  pays 
taxes  which  support  not  only  the 
highways  and  the  traffic  bureaus,  but, 
in  many  states,  scores  of  other  civil 
functions,  including  education  and 
relief.  If  he  isn’t  a  motorist,  the  taxes 
paid  for  use  of  the  highways  are  re¬ 
flected  in  everything  he  buys.  That’s 
the  purely  economic  aspect,  aside 
from  the  humanitarian  side  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  meant  the  death  of 
more  than  30,000  people  annually,  the 
disability  of  another  125,000  and  the 
temporary  incapacity  of  another  mil¬ 
lion  due  to  highway  accidents. 

Automobile  passenger  traffic  in  this 
country  has  now  reached  the  un¬ 
imaginable  figure  of  500,000,000,000 
passenger  miles  a  year — or  91%  of 
the  mileage  traveled  by  passengers  on 
all  means  of  transportation.  Motors 
now  haul  about  6%  of  the  country’s 
total  freight  traffic,  and  that  seemingly 
minor  percentage  has  been  enough 
to  knock  the  railroad  structure  out  of 
whack,  imposing  a  problem  of  which 
the  average  newspaper  reader  has 
small  conception. 

And  with  all  of  those  astronomical 
figures,  the  motor  car  is  still,  under 
our  present  street  and  highway  sys¬ 
tems,  a  relatively  inefficient  way  of 
getting  about.  According  to  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ler  McClintock,  Yale  professor  and 
former  newspaperman,  the  average 
speed  of  all  motor  vehicles  on  all  our 
roads  during  a  year  is  about  17  miles 
an  hour.  In  city  traffic,  motor  cars 
and  trucks  are  lucky  to  average  6 
miles  an  hour — the  speed  of  the  horse- 
and-buggy  of  40  years  ago.  That 
waste  of  potential  energy  and  of 
precious  petroleum  fuel  is  incalcul¬ 
able.  We  suppose  it  is  far  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  horses  and  of 
the  horse-feed  crops  which  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  advent  of  motor  trans¬ 
portation — and  yet  this  country  has 
scarcely  begim  to  study  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  highway  traffic  prob¬ 
lem. 


ern  roads  have  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  that  they  are  going  from  some¬ 
where  to  somewhere,  and  that  the 
people  who  use  them  are  going  to 
travel  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  that 
those  same  people  must  be  protected 
against  their  ignorance  of  gravity  and 
centrifugal  force.  A  highway  today 
is  every  bit  as  complicated  as  the 
right-of-way  for  a  streamlined  train, 
and  the  road  engineers  are  using  the 
technique  that  the  bright  men  who 
fixed  up  the  railroads  learned  dec¬ 
ades  ago. 

It’s  expensive  at  the  start,  but 
failure  to  use  it  can  be,  and  probably 
will  be,  even  more  costly. 

We’ll  take  a  case  in  point  from  an 
item  we  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  our 
home-town  paper  on  Long  Island.  A 
front-page  picture  and  an  editorial 
page  cartoon  depicted  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  tragedies  due,  at  least  5D%, 
to  bad  highway  engineering.  When 
Sunrise  Highway  was  built  some  12 
or  13  years  ago,  it  was  considered  a 
“super”  highway — at  least  four  lanes 
wide. 

Several  of  the  villages  through 
which  it  passed  attempted  to  regulate 
traffic  by  mounting  their  signals  on 
stanchions,  bedded  in  a  four-foot 
concrete  base,  plumb  in  the  middle  of 
intersecting  roads. 

From  the  start,  or  as  soon  as  Sun¬ 
rise  Highway  had  developed  the 
volume  of  traffic  that  early  won  for 
it  the  nickname  of  “The  Road  to 
Go  West,”  these  stanchions  proved 
to  be  killers.  They  had  a  fatal  at¬ 
traction  for  the  drunks  of  pre-repeal 
days;  they  were  set  to  catch  every 
car  that  swerved  at  a  sudden  switch 
of  the  signal,  and  in  rainy,  icy,  or 
foggy  weather  they  were  effective 
death  traps. 

The  local  daily  hammered  away  at 
the  folly,  and  after  several  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents,  the  trustees  of  all  but  one 
community  in  the  territory  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  newspaper  advice. 
The  stanchions  came  down  and  the 
lights  went  to  either  side  of  the  road 
— at  some  expense,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  a  considerable  Lnprovement  in 
the  accident  record. 


Two  Channels 
For  Press 
Influence 


Which  leads  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
newspaper  pressure,  instigated  by 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  supported 
ably  by  other  journals,  which  took 
the  first  steps  toward  making  Okla¬ 
homa  roads  safe.  That  was  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

A  fine  network  of  highways  had 
been  built  (and  we  have  heard  from 
some,  at  a  considerable  tribute  to 
politics),  but  the  accident  curve  went 
up  and  not  down  after  concrete 
replaced  gravel.  The  added  speed 
of  the  smooth  roads  was  a  doubt¬ 
ful  asset  until  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigned  with  determination  for  a 
trained  and  non-political  state  high¬ 
way  patrol.  The  cam^^ign  was  won, 
and  the  Oklahoma  state  police  have 
made  an  excellent  record  in  reducing 
the  accidents  that  fall  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Government,  press,  and  public  are 
ripe  for  further  progress. 


THE  LINES  are  gradually  being  laid 
down  by  experts  working  along 
many  routes  to  a  common  end  that 
is  not  yet  in  sight. 
High  Cost  Co-ordination  of 

of  Bad  their  efforts  is  a  rela- 

_  ,  .  tively  new  step,  and 

Enginoering  when  that  step  has 

been  firmly  taken, 
there  will  remain  obstacles  which 
have  yet  to  be  tackled  outside  of  the 
engineers’  studies.  Modem  highway 
construction  has  to  be  financed,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  question,  so  far  as 
laying  down  main  roads  is  concerned, 
of  plastering  a  right-of-way  with  a 
20-foot  strip  of  concrete  and  hoping 
it  will  wear  until  its  bonds  are  paid 
off.  Present-day  highways  can’t  fol¬ 
low  the  old  dirt  road  that  snuggled 
to  the  contours  of  the  country,  often 
on  the  lines  that  the  primeval  cows 
had  worked  out  with  bovine  em¬ 
piricism  when  a  man’s  travels  ended 
at  the  boundaries  of  his  farm.  Mod- 


One  community,  for  reasons  that 
aren’t  clear,  keeps  its  center  stanch¬ 
ions,  at  the  intersections  of  two  main 
streets  within  100  feet  of  each  other, 
and  at  the  peak  of  a  slight  curve  in 
the  main  road.  Luck  has  been  with 
them  recently,  until  one  foggy  night 
last  week.  That  evening  a  new  car 
was  being  driven  west  by  a  young 
man,  with  his  mother,  sister,  and  a 
yoimg  lady.  So  far  as  this  group 
was  concerned,  alcohol  didn’t  figure. 
They  were  probably  not  going  fast 
and  the  young  man  was  trying  to 
steer  by  straddling  the  tar  seam 
between  the  two  west  -  bound 
lanes. 

From  behind  him  came  the  insistent 
honk  of  another  car,  right  on  his  tail 
and  too  close  to  let  him  pull  to  the 
right.  He  pulled  to  the  left,  to  let 
the  impatient  one  pass,  and  smacked 
the  stanchion  full  on.  The  car  was 
wrecked  (item,  $1,500);  the  four  are 
in  the  hospital,  with  injuries  ranging 
from  broken  arms  to  a  fractiured  pel¬ 
vis  of  the  young  lady  guest  (item,  un¬ 
known  and  indeterminable). 

Could  those  stanchions  have  been 
replaced  for  a  fraction  of  the  money 
cost  represented  in  this  one  accident, 
not  to  mention  the  anguish  and  prob¬ 
able  disablement  of  a  20-year-old 
woman?  Could  they?  You  don’t  need 
an  engineering  degree  to  answer  that 
one. 


or  90%  won, 
completely.  T  k  | 
newspaper  had  d 
a  notable  public  i 
vice  in  eonviii 
the  village  fathers  of  other  conn 
nities  of  their  error,  and  it  will  n 
tually  win  completely,  but  n 
week’s  delay  may  mean  another  gt 
of  lives  lost  or  people  crippled, 
fire  has  to  be  kept  hot  on  soinnJ_ 
ficial  pants  to  get  service  thd] 
purely  in  the  public  intereit  j 
without  political  advantage. 

Newspapers  can  do  that,  and  i 
the  knowledge  that  is  beinf 
sembled  and  put  at  their  dispoot^^l 
day,  they  are  in  far  better  posit! 
keep  highway  construction  and  i 
regulation  in  sane  channels  than  I 
were  10  years  ago.  Highwaji  I 
highways’  sake  need  no  lonij*-! 
hailed  as  a  community  bk 
The  press  is  now  in  position,  or  cio| 
to  question  every  proposal,  to 
cogent  objections  and  to  pn 
feasible  alternatives.  Road 
struction,  signal  regulation,  padiU 
provisions — all  of  them  have 
too  vital  to  the  welfare  of  ev« 
dividual  and  to  the  commerce  of 
community  to  be  regarded  as 
privileges.  They  need  the  scrutid 
newspaper  eyes,  whose  only 
interest  is  the  concern  that  the  ] 
get  the  best  facilities  available  j 
full  value  for  every  dollar  inve 

We  are  coming  to  that.  W*  I 
coming  to  regard  the  automobiki 
major  social  and  economic  elen 
our  civilization.  Its  impacts  up 
ciety  are  news,  almost  as  inten 
to  the  mass  and  far  more  imp 
than  a  sex  yam.  There  is  ?ca 
family  in  this  country  today 
has  not  learned  from  unpleasanl( 
perience  that  the  automobile  citj 
an  engine  of  tremendous  destr 
powers. 

It  is  the  idea  of  our  good 
Henry  Edward  Warner  of  the  ^ 
more  Sunpapers  that  owne 
an  automobile  should  be  accon 
by  a  commission  from  the  state, 
der  that  commission,  the  owner  » 
solemnly  accept  responsibility  f*  j 
condition  and  operation  of  his 
at  all  times.  Failure  to  live  “PjjL 
obligation  might  result  in  restti^B 
or  forfeiture  of  his  privileges. 

We  approve  that  wholehea 
principle.  We’d  like  to  see  Hi 
cepted  by  public  opinion  and 
pletely  effective.  It  would,  of  a 
rule  off  the  road  thousands  of ' 
which  cannot  be  made  safe  lot  < 
eration  without  expense  far  in ' 
of  their  present  or  future  n 
value.  It  would  put  a  sad  nkkj 
the  disreputable  element  of  the  " 
car  trade,  and  it  might  deprive  r 
families  of  their  transportation, 
are  arguments  certain  to  be 
forward,  but  their  validity  is 
ful.  The  gyp  trade  deserves  n®  i 
tection,  in  any  case,  and  their " 
would  be  better  off  without  sj 
which  endangers  not  only  the  Uv 
its  occupants  but  of  every  oth^, 
tonst  every  time  it  takM 
road.  The  proportion  of  this 
the  whole  is  exceedingly  snuA  * 
it  is  no  denial  of  democracy 
dare  that  the  welfare  of  the 
walking  and  riding,  is  paramour 
the  privilege  of  a  man  who 
ford  to  drive  only  an  unsafe 
With  30,000,000  cars  smd  <0,9 
drivers  on  the  road  durii^ 
of  every  day,  it  is  carrying 
racy”  to  unreasonable  extreoWJ 
hold  that  the  privileges  of 
minority  of  individuals  includJ^B 
right  to  risk  killing  or 
with  whom  they  come  into 


